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His HIGHNESS 


TH E 


DUKE of GLOCESTER. 


1 KR, 

Mong all the Noble Prefages of 
Wit, -and Honour, there is not 
one by which YOUR HIGH- 
NESS hath given greater Encourage- 
ment to the Hopes of theſe Kingdoms, 
than by a ſurprizing Curiofity, and an 
impatient Defire of Knowledge. For the - 
ſatisfying of ſo Generous Inclinations, 
YOUR HIGHNESS cannot but 

A 2 ſeek 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory.” 


teek an early Acquaintance with - the 
Roman State. .__It muſt ..needs pleaſe 
YOU, SIR, to underſtand the Conſt: 
tution of that People, before Y O U ap- 
pear the Rival of their Glory: And the 
arit Steps to beth theſe Affamments. will 
be alike uneafile. Many Fatigues are 
to be undergone ere Y O U ſurpaſs them 
in Acton and Conduct : And in the 
ſame Manner, before Y.O U are intyxo- 
dnc'd into the more deliphtful Seenes 
of their Policy and Government, YOUR 
HIGHNESS fhould be fot pre- 
ſented with the rougher Proſpect of 
their Cuſtoms and Ceremonies. 


For Your DireaAion in ſo Noble 
(tho Intricate) a Path of Ancient Sto- 
ry, YOUR HIGHNESS is defird 
to accept this ſmall Endeavour ; no 
otherwiſe than YOU would a few Sha- 
dows or a little Model, to give Y OU, 
SIR, the firſt Notion of ſome atmir'd 
Picture, or ſome magnifient Build- | 


INg. - 
[There 


_- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory 


There is one Cuſtom which I am 
apt to fanſic YOUR HIGHNESS 


will read with particular Pleaſure ; I 

| mean, SIR, the TROFAN GAME, 
a Maitial Exerciſe, pcrform d by the 
Youth of the fiſt Quality in Rove, un- 
der ſuch a Captain as Your felt : And 
deriving its O:c1ginal from young Aſca- 
nius, whom TI ;::ced not fear to mention 
as your Precedent, fince YOU have 
already honourd Him with your Imi- 
ration. 


It may be expected perhaps that out of 
the many Illuftrious Romans, Iſhould here 
propole to YOUR HIGHNESS 
ſome of the moſt Cclcbracted Examples 

| | of Virtue 'and great Atchievements, Bur 
this would prove a needleſs Piece of 
Service ; ſince Y O U cannot nuſs Your 
Way in the purſuic of the Firſt, while 
YOUR HIGHNESS go's on like 


the Trojan Prince, 


Matre Dea monſtrante mam. 


Ard 


The Epiftle Dedicatory. 
And to the Other, the ſhort Advice 


which that Hero gave his Son, will en- 
gage YOU as the Higheſt Motive: 


—— Te animo repetentem exempla tuorum 
Et Pater Kneas oy Avunculus excitet Hector. 


I am, 


SIR, 


TOUR HIGHNESS% 


AZoft Humble, and 


moſt Obedient Servant, 


Baſil Kennett. 
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PREFACE. 


H E UſeſnIneſs of this Deſign not being like to be call'd an 
queſtion, I am oblig'd no Ferther than to give a ſhort Hi- 
ſtory of what attempts bave hitherrs been made of the ſame 
Nate, with ſome account of the preſent Undertaking. 


Not to make 4 Catalogue of the many Trafs on particular Subjets of Re- 
man Antiquities, the Two Authors moſt in requeſt for this Picce of Know- 
ledge, are Roſinus and Godwin ; the firſt a; a full Syſtem, the other as 
an Abridgment © Compendium, We have nothing more compleat than Ro- 
fnus taken altogether : But he will affear wery deficiem in many Peints, if 
compar d with other Learned Men who have labour'd inthe adorning (ome one 
Part of his General Subjeff. Thus, T lelieve, his Book of War has Scarce 
been look'd into ſince the Publiſhing of Lipſius hs admirable Comment on 
Polybins. His Accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws and Funerals, will 
never be ſet in Competerion with the more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius and 
Rubenius, of Paulus Manutins and Kirchman. Not to wee that the 
Names, the Money, the Private Games, with ſeveral leſſer Topichs ave 
entirely omitted ; and many more ſubſtamial Cuſtoms but lightly 1onch'd, 
The Paralipomena cf Dempſter, which are added in the beſt Editions, 
under the Name of - Notes © this Author, ſeem for the moſt fart furcly # 
Franſcript of Common Places, gather'd frum the Claſſichs ard other Wri- 
zers, with little connexion. And therefore :ho they ſerve now and then fax 
4 Supplement ro Rofinus, yet 'rs impoſſible they ſhen!d be very inſtruftice. 


Godwin's Anthilogia (which we u/1ally mect with in our Schools) be- 
fedes that it wants all the Advantages which we have receivd from the 
Learned within theſe Threeſcore Tears, w ſo ſhort and unſatufaftory in Sub- 
jefts of the greateſt Conſequence; ſo lin'd with Phraſes, which are tg be 
found in all our Diftionaries; ſo ftuff*'d with lor; Paſſages of Latin, ws 
tranſlated ; has fo little Method, and runs ſo dry an1 heavy inthe reads 
that I fancy 'tis & general Wiſh it were exchang'd fer ſomething elſe in 
Same Kind, of greater uſe, and more agreeable Emeriainmen. 


For 


| Lo 
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"PREFACE. 


For Cantelius de Romana Republica, To me the Jeſuit ſeems very un; 
baypy, that by ſpznding half his Book in giving us a long Relation of the 
Roman Wars, Bartels, Deaths, 8c. which moſt Perſons wauld rather legrn 
from the Original Hiſtorians be has ſo ftraim'd himſelf in the remaining 
Part, as to paſs for no extraordinary Epitomizer. ; Beſides that he can't tare 
Roc 20 ſer down one Word of Authority for what be ſays, 


As for theſe Papers : The Twp Eſſays of the Roma: Learning and Edu- 
cation, are, I think, what has not been before artempred t#n any Langyage ; 
aud on that Account will be the more eafily Paydon'l, if not the better 
Accetred in the World. The Compendious Hiſtory of the Riſe, Progreſs, 
end Decay of the Stat?, has this to ſay for it ſelf, That it carries its 
own Credentials along with it in conſtant References to the Ancient 


ht proper to follow ( for the moſt Part) one 

farticu/ar Aunmer, who had manag'd bis Province with univerſal Afprobation : 
As Sizonius, Comitia, an the Judgments : Lipfius in the Art of War, 
in the Glaiiators, ard in the Names. Kirchman #n the Funerals, end 
Brereweod 7: :7? Account of the Money. That the curious Remar- 
gues of Scaliger, Caiaubon, Grevius, MonFeur and Madam Dacier 
ere inſeried on mans Occaſions. In jhon, tha: no Pains of Charges have 
b:en ſpar'd, which might reader the Attempt truly ſerviceable, to the 
good Ent, for which 'twas deſigu'd, the Pleaſure and Bensfit of whe 
Keazuer. 'B 
» As to this New Eltiicn, Care bath been usd to corr:@ the Miflakes of. 

tbe former, and 10 £592 ſuch a [urtly to rhe defets as was abſolutely need- 
ful. It is, with all Gror1ude 4ckhnowledg'd, that the beſt part of this 
aſſiſtance hath been aj; cre by the late Noble Coll:tions of the Excelleys 
Grevius: The Compiler wiſhes 1t may be rintuted, not to Jdlene(s, but to 
Deſign, that h2 4:5 borrowed only 2 Mite from that Treatury. For tt 
rondps 48 Abridgement, 73t & full Body, be thought it alike unrea- 
(ongble, EHtner T0 jwell the Bulk above the Name and Uſe, or to forbear 
ſuch Improvements, 4s coul4 ſcarce m honeſty be denied ; ether to bur- 
then the Reader for the Bookſeller's Adyantage, or, under a pretence 


* ears $52 former, 10 myure bo:h. 
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ESSAY'T 
Of the Roman. Learning. 


Hoever conliders the ſtrange Beginning of the Ro 
. man State, the Frame and Conftirution en which it 
was Furſt ſertled, tegether with che Quality :of the 
Original Members, will think it no wonder that the People ini 
that early Age ſhou'd have a kind ot Fiercenccſs, or rather Wild- 
neſs in their Temper, urtrecly averſe to every thing that was 
Polite and Agrecable. This ſavage Diſpoſition by degrees turn'd 
into a rigid teverity, which encouragd them to 1elie ſole- 
ly on the Force of theic Native Vircue and Honour, with- 
out being bcholden to the Ad vantages of Art for the improve- 
ment ot their Reaſon, or for the affiftance of their Courage. 
Hence a grollneſs of Invention paſs'd currant with them for Wir, 
and Study was Jook'd on as an unmanly Labour : eſpecially 
while they found that rheir exat Dilcipline and unconquerd 
Reſolution,render'd them Matters of Nations much moreKnow- 
ing than themſelves. All this is frankly acknowledg'd by their 
own Authors : Litere in homine Romano goes for a Wonder with 
Twly (4), And Virgi! in a Reign when all the Civility an4 
Learning of the World vere tranſplanred to \Rowe, chuleth to 
make the Arts of Government and War the diſtinguiſhing Ex- 
cellencies of his Country-Men. 


Excaudent ali ſpirkntia mollias era, 

Creda equidem : Vives ducent de marmore vnlrns ; 
Orabuxt cauſas melins ; celiq; meatas 

Deſcribest radio, & ſurgentia ſydera aicent : 

Tu regere imperio pops'os Romane memento : 

He tibs erumt arte:. oy : imponere men : 


Parcere ſuvjeftis, & debellare ſuperbos (b). 


—— _—_ 
— — —_ SP 


a} D: Nat. Deor, lib. 1. De SencQute, (5) /Arn. 6, on, 
a Othiets 


ESSAT 1 


Others ſhall beſt-inſpire the Mimick Braſs, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face: 

Plead with more force, and trace the Heavenly Roads, 
Delcribing the wide Empire of the Gods: 

The wandring Stars to icady Rules Confine, 

And teach expe&ing Mortalswhen they'll ſhine. 

Thee Heaven, brave Roman, form'd for high Command, 
Be theſe thy Arts, fromthy viftorious Hand | 
Tomake glad Nations own their Peacebeſtowd, 

To ſpare the Suppliant and pull down the Proud. 


The Reaſon which Horace gives for the ſlow advances of 
 Poeſy, will hold in every other Partof Polite Learning: 


Serus enim Grecis admovit acumina chartis ( 2 


Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece, who 
had ſertled the Stple of Arts and Learning in thar Country, 
depriv'd them of anQpportunity to cultivate and beautific their 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature, capable of the Higheſt 
Attainments. Some kind of Poetry indeed they had intheir 
Ruſtick 'Times ; but then the Verſes were ſuch rude doggrel 
Stuff, as old Emixs deſcribes. 


——— DLuales Fauni vateſq ; canchant, 


ys Muſarum ſcopnlos quiſquam ſuperarat, 
cc diets [tndioſns erat. 


Cicero is inclin'd tothink, that the old Romans might. proba- 
bly have gain'd ſome little Knowledge in Philoſophy from the 
Inſtruion of P3thagoras, the famous Author of the ralick Se, 
who.flouriſh'd in 7raly about the ſame time as the Tarquias were .. 
expelld the City. But the ancient Cuſtom of ſinging to the 
Flute the Praiſes of Famous Men at great Entertainments, 15 
_ _ enquy he anc this Do&rine, which was de- 
iverdin Poetical Num : 

Their Intercourſe with ned n upon their undertaking 
the Defence of thoſe Parcs, againft P:i/ip ot Macedon, who had 
a defign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rowe 55 5, when, ac- 
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(c) Lib. 2. Epift. 1. (4) Cicero Tuſc, Queft, lib. 4s 


cor d- 


of the Roman L earning. 


cording to their uſual PraRice, under the Name of Deliverets, 
they made themſelves rather the Maſters of that People. And then, 


Grecia capta ferum vittorem cepit, & aries 
Intulit agreſti Latio (e). 


The greateſt Number of eminent Poets, eſpecially Dramatic 
Writers, fouriſh'd between the end of the Firſt and the Third 
Punic Wars ; or from the Year of the City 512 to 605. The 
mott conſiderable were Livins Andronicus, Nevins, Eminus, Pacu- 
vines, Accins,Cecilins Plautus AfrancnsTerence and Lacilixs, And 
therefore Horace means only the Firſt P-mic War, when he ſays, 


Et poſt Punica Bella quietus querere capit 
_ Sophocles, & Theſpis & eAichylas mtile ferrent : 
entavit quoque rem fs digne vertere poſſet (f). 


The Studies of Philoſophy and Rhetorick never had any to- 
lecable Progreſs before the Arrival of the Acharens, who in the 
Year of Rome £86 or 587, rothe Number of a Thouſand, and 
more were ſent for our of their vwn Country, where they had 
ſhown themſelves difaffeRed to the Romans and were diſpersd in 
ſeveral Parts of [taly. Among theſe was the Famous Polybizs the 
Megalopolitan, whole great Parts and Learning not only gain'd 
him the entire Friendſhip of Scipio eA:mnlianus and Lelins, two 
of the greateſt Romans in that Age,but procurd too the Releaſe of 
all hisCountry-Men, that remain'd after ſome Years Exile, 

Moſt of that Company, tho' not equal to Polybizs ; yet.being 
the Principal Members of the Chief Cities in Greece, Ty. 
away a great Share of the Politeneſs and refin'd. Arts of that 
Country : And being now reduc'd to aState of Life, which took 
from them allThoughts of Publick Aion, they applyed them- 
ſelves wholly tothe Purſuit of Lerters, as well to divert the (ad 
Refle&ions on their Baniſhment, as ro improve and cultivate 
Jrheir Mind (g). 

. Ina few Years their Example and InſtruQions had wropght 
ſuch a ſtrange Conveffion m the Reman Youth, that the Senate 
ing leaſt the Ancient Diſcipline ſhou'd by this means be cor- 
and the Minds of the People foftn'd and enecvated b 
Study, conſulted how to pur a Stop to this Vein of Polit 
ſo contrary to the Rough and Warlike Diſpoſition of their An- 

(e) Lib. 2. Fpif, 1. (f) bid, (g) Vid. Ceſaubon, Chronol, ad Polyb. | 

Comment, 4d Sizron, de Grammar. 


a 3 ceſtors 


C 
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ceſtors. To this Purpoſe we meet with a Decree bearirig Date 
in the Conſulſhip of C. Fanmizs Strabo and MM. Valerius Meſſala, 
A.UV.C. 592 ; by which it appears, that whereas Marcus Pom- 
ponius the Prxtor had made a Report to the Sendre about the 
Philoſophers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did hereby order 
the afcreſaid Prator to take Cogniſance . of the Buſineſs, and to 
ſuſſer no ſuch Men in Rome (h). RE! 

The eager Paflion for Learning which this Prohibition hadin 
ſome mealure allay*d, broke out with greater Heat and Force 
about Sixteen Years after, upon this Famous occalicn, as the 
Story may be made upout of ſeveral Authors (i). _ : 

The henians having plunder'd Oropxs a City of Beotra, the 
Inhabitants made their Cc mplaint ro Rome 3 the Romans refer- 
ring the Caſe to theJudgment of the Scycionians, a Mult of 500 
Talents was impos*d on the Athenian State. Upon this Account 
It was refolv'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould: be ſent to the Ro- 

, 24n Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine. The Perſons 
pitch'd on for this Service were Carneades the Academick, Dio- 
genes the Stoick and Critolans the Peripatctick, About the time 
of their coming, Authors are very little agreed; but Petavins 
and Cſaxhoy, fix it inthe Six Hundred and Third Year atter the 


building of Re. Mott of the Studions Youths immedately . 


waited on the old Gentlemen at rhe:r Arrival, and heard them 
diſcourſe frequently, with Admiration. Ichappen'd roo, that 
they had each of them a different way in their Harangues 3 for 
the Eloquence of Carneades was Violent and Rapid, Cr#olans's 
Neat and Sm@oth, that of Diogenes Modeſt and Sober. Carnea- 
aes one Day held a full and accurate Diſpure concerning Juſtice; 
the next Day he refuted all that he had ſaid before, by a Train 
of contrary Arguments, and quite rook away the Virtue that he 
had ſo much commended. This he did to ſhew his Faculty of 
confuting all manner of Poſitive Afertions: for he was the 
Founder cf the Second Academy, a S:& that denied any thing 
to be perceiv*d or underſtood in the World, and fo introduced 
an univerſal Suſpenſion of aflent. It ſoon Hew about the City 
that a certain Grecian (by whom they meant Carneades ) carrying 
all before him, had impreſs'd {o ſtrange a Love upon the young 
, that quitting all their Pleaſures and Paſtimes, they run 
mad, as it were, after Philoſophy. This to the generality of 
cOple, was a very pleaſant Sight, and they Retoyce extreams 
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Cb) Secon. de Clar,Grammat.cap. 1.4, Gel.Si>.15. cap.11. (i) Fluzarch 
in Ca, Major, A. Gelb. lib.7. Cap. 14+» Macrob.Sat. 1. Ce. 15. y 
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Of the Roman Learning. 
ly to find their Sons wellcome the Gracias Literature in ſo 
hearty a manner. But old Cato the Cenſor, took it in great 
Dudgeon, fearing leaſt the Youth being diverted by ſuch Enter- 
tainments,ſhou'd prefer the Glory of ſpzaking,to that of ating. 
So thar, the Fame of the Philoſophers increaling every Day, he. 
reſolv'd to fend them packing as ſoon as vollible. With this 
Detign coming into the Senate, he accuſed the Magiſtrates for not 
giving the Ambaſſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch ; they being Perſons 
who cou'd eafily perſwade the People, to what ever they pleas'd : 
He advis'd therefore that in all halt ſomething ſhou'd be conclu- 
ded on, that being ſent home totheir own Schools, they might 


' Declaim to the Grecian Children ; and the Roman Youth might 


be obedient ro their own Laws and Governours as formerly. 
The fame grave Diſciplinarian, to ftight his Son from any 
thing of the Grecians, us*d to pronounce like the Voice of an 
Oracle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
Romans wo#'d certainly be dejtroy'd, when they b:gan once tobe in- 
feted with Greek. But *tis very likely that he afrerwardsalter'd - 


. his mind, lince his learning Greek in his old Ageis a known Sco- 


ry, and d 


| ng on = Authority (4). The Lord Baconlays 
Twas a Fu t 0n him, for bis Former Blaſphemy (1). 

The Ambaſſadors upon the. Motion of Caro, 4 F" Diſ- 
mifſion,but left ſo happy an Inclination in the voung Gentlemen 
to Philoſophy and good Letters, vhar they grew every Day more 
enamour*d of Study ; and ſhow'd as much Diligence in their 
Purſuits of Knowledge, as they had ever done in their applica- 
tions to War. 

In tbe Year of the City 608 or 609, Greece, which had hi- 
therto retain*d ſome Shadow of L.iberty,tho* it had been a long 
while at the Romwas Command, was upon ſome [light Occation 
entered with ari Army under £. Aummigns, and reduced to the 
common State of the other conquer'd Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very ſame Year that Carthage was deſtroy d by 
P Scipio /Emylianus,it will be very pleaſant to obſerve the diffe- 
rent Genizs of the Two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
theſe Archievements ; and to ſee how Politeneſs and the ancient 
Simplicity were now in a Strife at Rowe. Afummins was lo far 
unskill'd inthe curious Inventions of Art, that after. the tak- 
inz of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Piftures 
and Statues, by the beſt Maſters, came into his Hands, he told 
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(b) Cicerd Acagem. 1. De Senett. Quin#jli.n Inſt, lib. 12 cap. 1, 
(1) Advancement of Learning, Book 1, 
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ESSAT 1. ' 
the Servants that were to carry them into 1taly, If they loft any 
- by the Way, they ſhou'd certainly find him new ones in their 
rcom (m), | 
| Scipi»on the other Hand to the Courage and Virtue of an- 
cient Heroes, had join'd a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with all theGraces and Ornaments of Wir. His Patronage was 


courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Pa- 
net14s, whom Tally calls the Prince cf Sa Stoicks, and the in- 
comparable Hiſtorian Polybius, were his Boſom-Friends, the aſ- 
tiſters of his Studies at home, and the conſtant Companions of his 


Expeditions (z). To which may be added the Remark of a very - 


great Man, that he paſs d the foft Hours of his Life, in the Converſa- 
tion of Terence, aud was thought to have a Part in the Compoſition 
of his Comedies (0). | | 
The higheſtpitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of the 
Common- Wealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final ReduQion of Carthage, and of Greece(p); and the common 
Reaſon afſign'd for its decay, is, that Athens being now become 


Arts of Debauchery among her more Noble udtions to 
| Kome; and maintain'd their Luxury as well as tir Studies and 
Converſationather Charge. Buthowever their ancient Prowels 
might decline, it's cectain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
of Science, was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever._The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every day with greater 
Force, and after the Famous Cato ſcarce met with any to oppole 
it. Between this Period, and the Death of Sylla (ſcarce Se- 
venty Years) the Moſt Renowned Orators Craſſ#s and Antony, 
rul'd the Forzm, who were Succeeded -by Saints Hats y 
rexſius, and other great Names recorded: by Twlly in his Brits, 
Ar the ſametime, the Two Scevo/a's, the Augwr and the Lomif, 
advanc'd Civil-Law toits full Perfe&ion. And Lacretizs (who 
wrote about the Time of the Jugurthine War) as he excelld 
even the Grecian Diſciples of Epicurus,in explaining and defend- 
ing his Do&rine, 1o he dire&s us where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style (9). - Philoſo- 
ners were now in univerſal Honour and Rogen, being invited 
om all Parts for the Education and Inf{truftion of youn 


Noblemen, and for Advice and Afiiſtance of the greateſt Mi- 


— 
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(m) Vell. Paterc, Lib.1, Cap.13. (n)lbid. (0) Sir Will.Temple's Miſcell» 
P. 2. Ebay 4. (p) Vid Ceſaubyy Chronclog. ad Polyb, (4) Sir Wil: 
Temple. Miſcel!, P. 2. Eflay 1. | : 

| riſters 


the Mart of the World, for Wit and Breeding, imported the +} * 
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Of the Roman Learning. 


y FE niſters of State. And what is moſt ſurprizing, Arts and Civility 
- | w:zre rather encouragd than frighted away by the Wars, and the 
Muſes,like their Patroneſs Afinerva,had very often their refidence 
| in the Camp. Syla himſelf wrote Two and Twenty Books of 
| Memoirs (7), and contributed in an extraordinary Manner,to the 
5 | Advancement of Knowledge, by tranipgrting to Reme the Fa- 
. | mous Library of Apellicon, rhe Peripetetich, in which were moſt 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus his Works, which had been long 
unknown to the greateſt partof their Followers (5). 

Slla's Rival Marizs was the only Man of Note, in that Age, 
-whoretain'd the old Sowreneſs and unpolith'd Manner of the firſt 
Romans, He indeed wou'd never ſtudy Greek, nor ſuffer that 
Language to be us'd in any Matters of Conſcquence as thinking 
it Ridiculous to bettow Time in that Learning, the Teachers 
whereof were little better than Slaves (t). 

But then Zecullxs who ſucceeded Syllain the Military Glory, 
as to matters of Learning was much his Superiour. In his Youth 
he had ſo abſolute a Command of the Two only Tongues then 
th+in Requeſt, that upon a Proje& of compiling an Hittory, he : 
| fairly took his Chance, whether he ſhou'd write in Greek or La- 
tin, in Proſe a Verſe. And after all his Feats of Arms n the 
YMithridatick War, when he was depriv'd of his Command. by 
the prevailing Fation of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retreat, was the promoting of Knowledge. Wath 
this Dchgn he built a Library, furniſhd it with a'vaſt Num- 
ber of Books, fairly tranſcrib'd, and niade it freeto all Comers. 
The Walks and Schools, which he rais'd near the Library, were 
2lways full of Grecians,who retiring hither from Butineſs, diverr- 
ed one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame Man- 
ner as was us d in their own Country: ; making Ady:ntage of 
Friendly Converſation toward the improvement of their Under- 
ſtandings. Lucnllus hiraſelf often ftudied there,ſomerimes diſpur- 
ing with the Learned Men, end ſometimes giving his Advce in 
Matters of Stare, to thoſe that defred.it; tho he meddled. 
with no Publick Bufineſs mn Perſon. _He was very well versd un 
all the Seas 'of Philoſophy, but adher'd clotely co the old Aca- 
demy, whereas his Friend Cicero, was a great Stickler-for the 
New. Hence it is that we find the latter Book'ct the Acade- 
mic Queſtions inſcribd L»csl/ns, where that great Man is brought 
in defending the Opinions of his Sect (x), | 


{r) Plutarch in SyPlz, (5) Thid, & Strabs lib. 13. (r) Plutarch in Marius, 
a) Plutarch in Lutull, 
a4 . The 
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The whole Majeſty of Language, and Height of Elcquence 
ſhown our, as it were, all atonce in T»#y; fo that Patercvlxs has 
well oblcrv'd, delefFari ante enim pauciſſims, mirati very neminens 

poſſis, niſs aut ab iKo viſum, aut qui illum viderit (w), 
- Perhaps the ſame Kemark wili hoid good in his Philoſophy : 
Or at leaſt with Reſpe& ro his Pred-ceffors, the latter Study 
will yield him an equal Praiſe with the tormer. For to handle 
the Subje& of Naturals and Morals in the Latine Tongue, was 
« purely a new Provincereſerv'd for his management, and left un- 
tauch d ill that Time by the Learned, This he Icts us know 
3n (:veral Parts of his Works, particularly in this Proem to the 
Tu«ſculan Queſtions; where at tie lame time he gives us a ſhort 
Account of the Progreſs and Advances of Arts among the Ro- 
mans, intinitcly worth the tranſcribing. Afeum ſemper judi- 
cinm fait, &c, It was atways my Opinion (ſys he) that either 
our Countrey- Men have been more havoy intheir Inventions of every 
Kind than the Greeks, ur that they have made 4 vaſt Improve- 
ment in whatever they berrowd from that Nation ; and 
rhoxght worth their while to poliſh and refine. For as to the Con- 
dutt of Lie, and the Rules of Breeding and Behaviour, together 
with the management of Family Concerns, we are Maſters of more 
exattneſs, and have amuch gentiler Air, If we aſcend to the go-" 
wverning and regulating of Puvlick States, our Anceſtors may juſtly 
claim the Preference in this part of Wiſdom, on acco::nt of their 
admirable Laws aud [aſtitztions, In Military Affairs we have 
wade 4more conſiderable Advance than any before us ; which is ow- 
inz no leſs toour Diſcipline than to our Native Bravery, * * * * 
 *Tu« trueGreecehas always had the Rexown beyond ns, for their 
' attainment inevery Part of Learning.; and it was au eaſie mat- 
zer to Corquer, when they met with no Oppoſuion. Poetry (the 
meſt ancicnt ſort of Writing) kad but a late reception among ns : 
For Livius Andronicus preſented bis firſt Dramatich Piece 510 
(it ſhou'd be 5 14 years after the Biking of Rome,in theConful- 
ſhipof- C. Claxdixs, Son to Appius Cxcus). M. Tudiranus, 4 
Tear before the Birth of Ennius, who 3s ſenior to Plautus and 

Nzvius. 

As he goes on, he attributes the flow Progreſs of Poeſy, to 
the want of due Reward and Encouragement, and tells us that 
in a publick Oration of Cato's, it was Objeted as a Reproach 
to Marcas Nobilior,that he had carried the Poet Exnizs with him 
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into eAtoli4a, when he wentto refide there as Governour. That 
there was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the Grecians 
eſteem'd ſo honourable a Study) of uſe in Rome, but the bare 
Pra&ce of meaſuring and caſting Accompt. For Oratory, he 
obſerves that the Romans embrac'd this very ſoon : but ar firſt 
without the Advantages of a learned Inſtitution z which were 
afterwards added with ſb good Succels, as to ſet them on e- 
qual Terms, with-the moſt Eloquent Maſters of Greece, But + 
that Philoſophy had lain negle&<d 'till that rime, and had met 
with no eminent Authour to adorn it in the Latine Tongue. 
This therefore he profetleth ro undertake as his proper Office, 
and how happily he ſucce:ded in the Attempt, his Works on 
that Subje& will bea laſting Argument. 

If we compare Tully with his Friend Atticus, we hnd them 
both together anſwering theT wo excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 
the Service of the Publick, and the private Eaſe and Tran- 
= of an inofftentive Life. The former dire&ed all hisStu- 

ies to Action, in thedefence of the Common-We:lth, and the 
oppoling all Deſigns on its Liberty.. The latter by never en- _- 
tring the Scene of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally hunourd and 
courted by all Parties trom Sy/l to Anguſtas Ceſar. The one 
gaind to himſelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love 
and Eſteem; and I believe moſt Perſons. wou'd be inclin'd to 
tollow Articxs, and to commend Cicero. 

Craſſns, Pompey, Antony, Ceſar, Cato and Bratas, who made 
ſuch a Noiſe in the World almoſt all at theſame time, were the 
moſt retin'd Scholars of their Age. The Three. firtt indeed 
conhn d themſelves to the PraQice of Eloquence, 'cill they were 
wholly diverted by the Profetſion of Arms. But the Three laſt, 
as they out-ſhone_the former in Oratory, ſo they had made 
much greater Advances in the other Parts of Humane Learn- 
ing. Poetry and Philoſophy were the diverſion of Ceſar'slet- 
ſure Hours, and his Hiſtory will be the Model of good Lan- 
Baſe, as long as himſelf the Example of great Archievements. 

The Whole Condu&t of 'Caro's Life, ſhews him a greater 
Stoick than the mcſ rigid Profeſſors. of that Se& 3 or howe- 
ver they might equal him in Knowledge, 'tis certain he ſham'd 
them in Practice. 

Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Sets of Philoſophers, 
and made fome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
under Pompey, in the Civil Wars, all the time that he was in 
the Carap, except what he ſpent in the General's Company, 
heEmploy'd in reading and ſtudy. And the very day Ow: 
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the decifive Battle at Pharſalia, tho' it was then the middle of 
Summer, and the Camp under many inconveniences, and he 
himſelf extreamly harraſsd and out of Order ; yet while o- 
thers were either laid down tollzep, or taken up with Appre- 
henfhons about the iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Time 
'rill the Evening, in writing an Epitome of Polybius (x). 

Ir's univerſally known, that the Roman Literature as well 
as Empire, was in its bn Aicendant under Avguſtas. All 
*the delicate Fruits Tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloſſom, being cheriſh'd by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor. 

I have often wonder'd that AMecenas ſhou'd all along 
away the ſole Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 
of this Reign 3 when it ſeems Probable -that he a&zd only in 
imitation of his Maſter ; as the Humours of Princes common- 
ly determine the Inclinations of their Favourites. The quite 
contrary happen'd to the other great Miniſter Agr: 
the Glory of his Exploits was referr'd to the Emperour, 
the Empzrour's Bounty advanc'd Mecenas his Elteem. And 
mdeed che Celebration of Azg«ftzs his Trumphs, and the Pane- 
gyricks on his Piety, were ſufficient to ſer him out in the moſt 
taking Colours : But had Afecenas been denied the ſhining 
Chara&tzr of a Patron, he might have rollF'd on in Silence a- 
mong Epiczras his Herd, and icarce have been ever drawn by 
the Poet s Hand, unleſs in the ſame Poſture as Siler. 
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Inflatum heſterno venas ut ſemper Taccho : 
Serta procul capiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus anſa ( »). 


But whoever of the Two was the Nobler Patron, Augn/tns 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar : And 
for proof we need go no farther than Swetonins, who has ſpent no 
leſs than Six Chiprers on the Learning of this Emperour : His 

odigious Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and Liberal Arts; 

is Labour in compoſing every thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 
tho' he had a very good Faculty at extempore Harangues3 his 
polite and clean Style; his accurate Knowledge of the Grecian 
Literature, by the aſſiſtance of their beſt Maſters of Rhetoric 
and Philotophy ; the Thirteenth Book of the Hiſtory of his 
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own Life ; his Exhortation to Philoſophy, with ſeveral other 
works in Proſe ; his Book of Hexameters and another of Epi- 
grams, all conſider'd together may equal him with the moſt 
Learned Princes in Story. 

Being thus arriv'd at the Higheſt Point of the Roman At- 
tainments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look about us, and to take 
a ſhort ſurvey of the Produtions in every Kind. Eloquence 
indeed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather inthe Aug«ſtan Age, 
than in Augzſtzs his Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diffolution * 
of the Common-Wealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruine of his Profeſſion ; for the Philoſopher might have liv'd 
much longer, and yet the Orator have been gone ; when once 
the ancient Liberty was taken away, which inſpird him with 
all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of kis Harangues: 
Bur then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy," were fix'd under 
the Emperors Prote&tion by Livy, Virgil and Horace. Andif 
we defire a view of Philoſophy, the two Poets will account for 
that as well as for their own Province. 

I think none will deny Horace the Elogy given him by a ce- 
lebrated Writer, That he was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of 
true Sence in the Conaatt of it (z), Eipecially fincethe Author 
of that Judgment is one of thoſe whom (had he liv'd then) Ho- 
race himſeif wou'd have willingly choſe for his Judge, and in- þ 
ſertedin that ſhort Catalogueof Men of Wir and Honour, whom 
he defir'd ſhou'd approve his Labours (a). : 

Whether or no the common Saying be True, that if all Arts 
and Sciences were loſt,they might be found inFirg#/ ;1t's plain 
he div'd very deep into the Myfteries of Natural Science, which | 
he ſets forth in al irs Ornaments, in ſeveral Parts of his Divine 
Work. And in that admirable Place. of his Second Georgie, 
when he expreſſeth, in a ſort of Tranſport, his Inclinations to 
Poeſy, he ſeems to Dire& its whole End towards the Specula- 
tions of the Philoſophers; and to make the Muſes Hand-Maids 
to Nature. 


Me vers primiam dulces ante omnia Maſe, 
Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 
Accipiant, celiq, vias & ſyaera monſtrent, 
Defeftns ſolis varies, Luneq; Labores : 
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Unde termor terris ; qua vimaria alta tumeſcant 
Obiribus ruptis, rurſuſq ; in ſeipſa recidant : 
Quid tantum Ocean properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hyberni : wel que tardis mora noftibns obſtet. 


For me, the firſt defire which does controul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 
Is, that the Muſe me her High-Prieit wou'd make ; 

Into her holy Scenes of Myſlery take, 

And open there to my Mind's purged Eye 

Thole Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny ; 

How in the Moon ſuch change of Shapes is found ; 

The Moon, the changing World's etennal Bound. 

What ſhakes the (olid Earth, what ſtrong Diſeaſe 

Dares trouble the fair Centre's ancient Eaſe? 

What makes the Sea Retreat, and what Advance ? 

Varieties too regular for Chance. ; 

What drives the Chariot on of Winters's Light, 

And ſtopsthe lazy Wagon of the Night ? [Mr. Cowley. 


After Anguſts, the Rowan Muſes as well as the Eagles ſtoop'd 
from their former Height : and perhaps one of thefe Misfortunes 
might be neceſſary Conſequence of the other. I am very for- 

-ry when I find either of them attributed ro the Change cf Go- 
vernment, and theSettlement cf the Monarchy, For had the 
Maxims and the Example of Azgufius been purſu'd by his 
Succeſſors, the Empire in probability might have been much 
more Glorious than the Common Wealth. But while a new 
Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberizs, and the Ceſars 
began to AR what the Tarquins wou'd have been aſham'd of, 
the Learning might very well be corrupted, together with the 
_ Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond any Hopes of a 

Recovery. 

It cannot be deny'd that ſome of the worſt Princes were the 
molt paſſionate affeRers of Learning, particularly Tiberins, Clax- 
dizs and Nero : But this rather deterr'd other Men from ſuch 
Attempts, than encourag'd them in their Purſuits ; while an ap. 
plauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate Command- 
cr; and a Rival in Wit, accounted as dangerous as a Contender 
for the Empire: The firſt being certainly the more hardy Fel- 
low, whodar'd Challenge his Maſters at their own Weapons. 
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Whatever Eſſays were made to recover the languiſhirg Arts 
under Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian (for this laſt too wasan 
encourager of Poeſy, tho hebaniſh'd the Philoſophers) ſcarce 
ſerv'd to any better Purpoſe, than eo demorſtrate the poor Suc- 
ceſs of Study and Application, while the ancient Genius was 
wanting. 

In the Six next Reigns, immediately following Domirnes, 
Learning ſeems to have enjuy'd a fort of lucid Interval, and 
the Bamſh'd Favourite was again admitted ro Court, being 
highly countenanc'd and apptauded by the beſt ſet of Princes 
Rome ever (aw. 

Not to enquire after the ProduQions of the other Reigns, 
the uſefulLabours of Tacitzs, Swetonizs and Pliny Frunior will make 
the Government of 7r4jan more tzmous then all his Fears of 
Arms. If they are leſs happy in their Language than the Anci- 
ents,in other re{pe&s perhaps they have over-match'd them. The 
Hiſtorians in the delicacy of their Politicks, and the fincere 
Truth of their Relations ; and the Orator in his Wit and good + 
Sence. If we add to theſe Platarch, who wrote molt of his 
Works in Rome, and was honour'd by Trajan with the Conlul- 
ſkip; and Qxivttilian who flouriſh©d a very little Time before ; 
they may paſs for the Twilight of Learning afcer the Sun-ſer 
of the Azvg»ſtan Age ; or rather be reſembled to a glimmering 
 -ÞAq— caſts a double Light when its juſt on the Point of 

Xpiring, 

"Tis - Obſervation of Sir William Temple, that all the Latin 
Books which we have till the End of Trajan, and all the Greek 
*till the End of 4arcns Antoninas, have a true and very elteema- 
ble Value ; but that all written fince that time, owe their 
Price purely to our Curiolity, and not to their own Worth 
and Excellence. | 

But the purity of the Tongue was long before corrupted, 
and ended, inSir #illiam Temples Judgment, with YVeleins Pa- 
terculus under Tiberius, TheReaſon he afbgns for this Decay, 
is, the ſtrange reſort of the ruder Nations to Rome, after the 
Conqueſt of their own Country. | 

Thus the Gazls and Germans flock'd in Multitudes both to the 
Army and the City, after the reducing of thoſe Parts by Julius 
Ceſar, Auguſtus and Tiberins ; as many Spaniards and Syrians 
had done before on the like account. But the greateſt Contlu- 
ence of Fcreigners follow'd upen the ViRtories ct Trajaninthe 
Eaſt, ard his Eſtabliſhment cf the Three new Provinces, Arme- 


nie, Aria and Meſoperania : Ard thet Aarian voluntanily re- 
lnguiſh'd 
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linquiſh'd theſe new Acquiſitions, yet the prodigious Swarms of 
the Natives, who had waited on his Predeceſlor's Triumphs, 
were {till oblig'd to live in Ro, in the condition of Slaves, 
The greatelt part of the ſucceeding Princes, who found it 
ſo hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 
leiſure or concern to guard the Poſleffions of the Miſes. And 
theretore Clandiar ui choſe Verles of this Panegyric on Stilics, 


Hine priſce redewnt artes, feiicibus inde 
Ingeniis aperitar iter, deſpettaq ; Muſe 
Colla levant. 


sguilty of a grand peice of Flattery, in making that Miniſter 
the Reſtorer ot Polite Studies, when 1t is plain that in his time 
(under Honorixs ) were the laſt (trugglings of the Romar State. 

The Goths and Vandals, who ſoon carried all before them, 
might eaſily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, fince they 
were already ſo much out of Countenance, and thus render the 
Conquerors of the Univerſe as Rough and Illiterate as their firſt 
Progenitors. ; 

In this manner theInundations of the barbarous People, prov'd 
equally fatal ro Arts and Empire ; and Rowe herſelf, when ſhe 
ceasd to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little time quite 


forgot to ſpeak Latin, . 
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Pp) I San Obvious remark, that: the ftrongeſt Body 
owes its Vigour in a great mealure to the very Milk 
it receivd in its Infancy, and ro the firſt knitring of 
the Joints. That the moſt ſtately Trees, and the faireſt of Herbs 
and Flowers, are beholden for their Shade and Beauty to the 
Hand that firſt hxt them in an agreeable Soil : An advantage 
which if they happen to want, they ſeldom fail ro degenerate 1n- 
to Wildnelſs, and to aſſume a Nature quite difterent from their 
proper Species. Every own krows how to apply the ſame Ob- 
{ervations to Morals, who has the Sence to diſcover it in Na- 
turals. Hence the moſt renown'd People mn Story, are thoſe 
whofe Law-givers thought it their noblett and moſt important 
Work, to preſcribe Rules for the carly Inſtitution of Youth. 
On this Baſis Lycurges founded the glorious Diſcipline of the, 
Spartans, which continued for Five Hundred Years, without a- 
ny confiderable Violation. The Indian Brachmans had a Strain 
beyond all the Wit of Greece, beginning their Care of Mankind 
even before the Birth, and employing much thought and ailigence 
abont the Diet and Entertainment of their breeding Wamen ; ſo 
far as to furniſh them with pleaſant Imaginations, to compoſe their 
Minds and their Sleep with the beft Temper, during the time that 
they carxied their Burtken (6b), 
 Platarch ſeverely reprehends the Ccndu@ of Nama, thatin 
his ſettlement of he Komaz State, he did nct in the firſt place 
provide and ccnſtitute Rules for the Educaticn of Children ; 
and makes the Remiſineſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief Caule 
of the ſeditious and turbulent temper of that People,and whar 
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contributed highly to the Ruine of the CommonrWealth (c). 
Thus much indeed ſeems agreed on by all the latter Hiſtori- 
ans, that in the looſer times of the Empire, the ſhameful Neg- 
ligence of Parents and Inſtructors, with irs neceſſary Conle- 
quence, the Corruption and Decay of Morality and good Let- 
ters, ſtruck a very great blow towards the diſlolving ot that glo- 
' rious Fabrick. ' But in the riting Ages of Rowe, while tneir 
primitive Integrity and Virtue flouriſh'd with their Arms and 
Command, the training up of Y outh was look'd on as a moſt 
Sacred Duty ; and they thought themſelves in the higheſt Man- 
ner Oblig'd ro leave hit Succeſlors ro the Empire of the 
World. $o that upon a ſhort Survey of their whole Method 
and Diſcipline from the Birth to the entrance on publick Buſineſs, 
they will appear fo far to have exceeded the Wiſdom and 
Care of other Nations, as to contend for this Glory, even 
with the ancient Spartans, whom Plutarch has magnified {6 
much beyond them : eſpecially, if we agree with a very grear 
Judge, that the taking no Careabout the Learning, but only a- 
bout the Lives and Manners of Children, may be juſtly thoughr 
a defe& in Lzcurgns his Inſtitution (4). | 
Quinttihan (or Tacitns) inthe Dialogue de Ora!oribas, gives 
an excellent Account oft the old way of breeding Children, 
and ſets it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
Modern. . | 
*As ſoon as the Child was born, he was not given in charge 
*o an hird Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pityful Hole thar 
*erv'd for her Lodgings ; but was brought up in the-Lap and 
*Boſom of the Mother, who reckon'd itamong her chief Com- 
<nendations to keep the Houſe, and to wait on the Children. 
*ome ancient Matron was pitch'd on out of the Neighbours, 
*whoſe Life and Manners rendred her worthy of that office, 
*o whoſe Care rhe Children of every Family were commit- 
*red : Before whom 'twas reckon'd the moſt hainous thing in the 
*World to ſpzak an ill Word, or to do an ill Aion. Nor had 
*the an Eye only on their Inftru&ion, and the Buſineſs that 
*they were to follow, but with an equal Modeſty and Gravity 
he regulated their very Divertiſcments and Recreations Thus 
*Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, Mothers to the Grachi, Julius 
"Ceſar and Auguſtus are reported to have undertaken the Office 
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© of Governeſles, and to have imploy'd themſelves in the Edu- 
© cation of Noblemens Children. The firitneſs and ſeverity 
© of ſuch an Inſtitution had this very good Defigh, that the 
* Mind being thus perſerv'd in its primitive Innocence and Inte- 
© grity, and not debauch'd by ill Cuſtom or ill Example, might 
© apply its ſelf with the greateſt willingneſs to rhe Liberal Arts, 
* and embrace rhem with all its Powers and Facultics. That 
* whether it was particularly inclin'd either to the Profeſſion of 
*Arms, or to the underſtanding of the Law, or to the praice 
© of Eloquence; might make that irs only Buſineſs, and greedt- 
u ly drink in the whole Knowledge of the belov'd Study.. 

But now the young Infarit is given ir charge to fome poor 
© Gretian Wench, and cne or two of the Serving-Men perhaps 
Fare joind in the Commitllion ; generally the meaneſt and moſt 
© il]-bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are upfit for any ſeri- 
* ous Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch fine Compas 
* nions, the ſoft and flexible Nature mutt take its firſt Impreſs 
* fion and bent. Over the whole Family there is not the leaſt 
© Care taken of whar is {aid or done betore the Child : while 
* the very Parents inftead of inuring their dear little Ories to 
* Vertue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the quite contrary, 
* to Licentiouſneſs and wantoneſs, the natural reſult cf which 1s 
* a ſettled Impudence, and a contempt of thole very Parents, 
* and every Body elſe. 

Thus altho' the Care and Inftru&tion of Youth, among the 
old Romans, had been provided for by the publick Laws, as in 
the SpartanState, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents would 
have made all ſuch Regulations uſeleſs. 

Among the domettick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe 
to take particular Notice of one, which requir'd little Troubtz 
or Difficulty, and yet prov d as Beneficial and Serviceable as a+ 
ny other Inſtitution. - I mean the uſing Ciildren to ſpeak the 

ge purely at firft ; by letting chem hear nothing but the 

.and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeve- 

ral Perſons arriv'd at no ordinary Repute in the Foram, who were 
ſounhappy to want many other Qualifications. 

Tally Says that the Gracchi were educated, von tam in gremio, 
in ſermone matrs : And he reports of C. Cario, who was 
reckon'd the third Orator of his time, that he underſtood no Poer; 
had read no Books of Eloquence ; had made no Hiſtorical Col- 
le&ion ; and had no Knowledge of the publick or private Part 
of the Law. The only thing _ gain d him his-Applauſe was 

; | A 
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a. clean ſhining Phraſe, atid a ſudden quickneſs and Fluency of 
10n. This he got purely by the Benefit of his private 
Education 3 being usd to ſuch a corre& and poliſh'd way of 
ſpealang in the Houſe were he was brought up (e). | 
. For Maſters, in the firſt Place they hid the Literatores or 
Teguprusx, who taught the Children to write and read * To 
theſe they were commitred abour the Age of Six or Seven 
Years (f). Being come from under their Care they were fenc 
fo the Grammar-Schools, to learn the Art of ſpcaking well, and 
the underitanding of Authors : Or more frequently in the Houte 
of great Men,ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd tor that 
Employment. 

It is pleafant toconſider what Prudence was usd in theſe early 
Years, to inſtil into the Children's Minds a Love and Inclinati- 
onto the Forum, whence they were to expeR the greateſt Share 

' of their Honours and4 Preferments. For Cicero tells Atticxs in 
his Second Book de Legibus, that when they were Boys they 
us'd to learn the famous Laws ot. che T welve Tables by Heart, 
in the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And 
Plautarch relates in his Life of the Younger Cars, that the very 
Children had a Play in which chey at2d Pleadings of Cauſes be- 
fore the Judges 3 accyſing one another and carrying the con- 
demn'd Party to Priſon. | | 

The Maſters already mention'd, rogether with the InſtruQors 
in the ſeveral forts of Manly Execciles, for the improving © 
their natural Streagth and Force, do not properly deſerve that 
Name, if ict in view with the Rhztoricians and Philoſophers 
who afrer that Reaſon had diſp'ay'd her Faculties, and eſta 
bliſh'd her command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn thi 
Advantages of Nature, and to give the laſt hand toward th 
forming of 2 Roan Citizen. Few Perſons made any great Fi 
gure on the Scenz of Attion in their own time, or in Hiltor) 
afterwards, who belides the conſtant frequenting-of Public 
LeRures, did not keep with them in the Houle {ome efhiner 
Profeſſor of Oratory or Wiſdom. Wah 0 

[ have often thought. that one main Reaſon of the prodigio 
Progreſs made by young Gentlemen, under theſe ptivate Ti 
tors, was the perftet Love and Endearment which we fir 
to have been between Maſter and Sholar, by which mea: 
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(e) Cic, in Bras, (f) Vid. Pacier ad Arrar. Sat. 1, Lib, 1» 
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* Of the Rotnan Education: _ 
Government and InſtruKon proceeded in the ſweet ahd ealt- 
eſt way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Ree, had theſame 


Honour and Reſpe& tor their Teachers, as Perfixs had fdr his 
Maſter, Cornuties the Stoick, to whom addreſſing himlelf i his 


W | 

o | fifth Satyre, le thus admirably deſcribes his owty Love and Piety 

- Py his Governour, and the fri Friehdſhip that was berween 

. ther, | 4 

4 Cumg ; iter ambiguum eſt, & vite neſcins error | 

s Nidacit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentef, bk 

w* Ae tibi ſuppoſus : vo pp tn mfr | 
Socratico Cornute fins ; tw fallere ſolers 

o Appoſuta intortos gxtendit regula mores ; 


y Et premitur ratione animnus v1nciq; laborat, 
wF Artificemq; tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 
Tecram etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles ; 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere nofttes, _. 
y Unum oprs, & requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 
4 Atque verecunda laxamus ſeria menſa. 4 
Non equidem hoc dubites amborum federe cert0 

Tl Conſentire dies, & ab sino fidere ducs. 
: Noſtra vel equal; pence tempor libra 

| — Parca tenax vers, ſex nata fidelibus hors ks 
Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum ; 
Saturnumq ; gravem noſtro Jove fregimus una. 

Neſcio quod certt eft quod me tibi temperat aftr wm : 


__ at the Age when -Manhood ſets me free, 
then depos' oy ſelf, and left the Reins to thee: 
On thy wiſe Boſom I reposd my Head, 
And by my better Socrates was bred. Ts 
Then thy ſtraight Rule (et Virtue in my fight, :1'- : 
The crooked Line reforming dy the right, 
My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command ; 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy skilful Hand. 
Long Summer-days thy Precepts I rehearſe, _ 
And Winter-nights were ſhort in our Converſe. 
One was our Labour, one was our Repole ; 
One frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. 
Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planet ſhone, 
And as our Souls. our Horoſcope was one. | 
Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn, 
Or with the riſing —_ were born. 
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Both have the ſame Impreſſion from above, 

And both have Satan's Rage repel'd by Jove. 

What Star I know not, but ſome Star I tind, 

Has giv'n thee an Aſcendant o'er my Mind. [Mr. Drydefl, 


Nor was the Reverence paid by the-Publick to the Informer 
of Youth, leſs Remarkable than the Eftcem and Duty of their 


Scholars. Which makes Juveral break out into that elegant 
Rapture. 


Dis majorum umbris tenuem C ſine pondere terran 
iranteſq ; crocos, & in urna perpetuum ver, 
«i preceptorem ſantti wolucre parents 

E » X , 


e leco(g). 


In Peace ye Shades of our great Grandhires reſt, 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones molett. 
Eternal Springs and riling Flowers adorn 

The Reliques of each venerable Urn, 

Who pious Reverence to their Turors paid. 
As parents Honour'd, and as Gods obey d. 


[ Mr. Charlts Dryaen. 


At the Age of Seventeen Years, the young Gentiemen, wiien 
they pat on their manly Gown, were brought in a (o!emn Man- 
ner to the Forxm, and entered in the Study of Pleading : Not 
only if they aelign'd to make this their chief Profethon, buc altho 
their Inclinations lay rather to rhe Camp. For we ſcarce meer 
with any famous Captain who was not a good ſpeaker ; or any 
eminent Orator, who had not ſerv'd ſome time in the Army. | 
Thus it was requiſite. for all Perlons who had any Thoughts of 
rifing- in the World, to make a good Appearance both at the 
Bar and in the Field ; becauſe if the ſucceis of their Yalour and 
Condu&@ ſhou'd advance them to any conſiderable Poſt, ir wou'd 
have prov'd almoit impoſſible without ghe Advantage of Elo- 
quence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate and Peo- *? 
ple. Or if the Force of their Orzrory ſhou'd in time procute | 
them the honourable Office of Pretor or Conſul, they wou'd || 

not have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of 
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. the Provinces ( which fell to their Share at the Expication.of 


thel; : Employments) without ſome experience in Military Com- 
mands. : 
Yet becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an Art, which wou'd 


- Eafily give them an Oppertunity of Signalizivg themſelves,and in 


which they wou'd almoſt Naturally excel, as Occaſions ſhould be 
afrerwards offer 'd, for their Service ; their whole applications 
and Endeavours were direed at-preſent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations | of their future : Grandeur. 
Or perhaps they now and 'then made a Campaign, as. well for 
a Diverticn trom {cveral Labours, as fer their Improvement in 
Marcdial Ditcrpline. 4 

In the Dialogue de Oratoribxs, we have a very good Account 
of this Aduniticn of young Gentlemen tothe Forum, and cf the 
neceilny cf ſuch a Courle in the Common-Wealth ; which 
coming from lo great a Maſter cannot tail to be yery Pertinent 
and Inltruct:ve. | 

* Ameng our Anceſtors (ſays that Author) the Youth. who-was 


_ * defign'd for re Forum, and the Practice of Eloquente, . being 


© now furnith'd with the Liberal Arts, and the Advantage of a 
* Domeitick In{ticurion, was bropght by his Father, or near Re- 
© lations,to tie molt celebrated OQrator in the City. Him he us'd 
conftantly to airend, and to be always preſent at his perfor- 
mance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordi- 


© nary Aſſemblies of the People So that by this Means he learnt 


£ 
c 
* to engage in the Laurels and, Contentions of the Bar, and to 
* approve himſelta Man at Arms, in the Wars ot the Pleaders. 
© For in that ancient Conltitution of a mixt State, when the 
* Differences were never reterr'd to one ſupream Perſon, the 
* Orators determin'd Mxtters as they pleas'd, by prevailing on 
© the Minds of the ignorant Multitud:. Hence came the Ambi- 
* tion cf Popular Applauſ: ; hence the great variety of Laws 
* and Degrees ; hence the tedious 5pecches and Harangues of the 
© Magiſtrates, fomertimes carried on whole Nights in the Roſtra: 
* Hencethe frequent Indi&ment and Impleading of the powerful 
* Criminals,” and the expoſing of -Ho.iſes to the Violence and 
* Fury of the Rabble : hence rhe Fa&ions of the Nobility, and 
© the conſtant Heats and Bickerings between the Senate and Peo- 
*ple. All which, tho' in a great Meaſure they Diſtra&ed the 
*Common-Wealth, yet had this good Effet, that they exer- 
*cisd and improvd the Eloquence of thoſe times, by propoſing 
©the higheſt Rewards to thar _ Becanſe *the more _ 
3 ent 
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bent any Perſon appeard in the Art of Speaking, the more ea- 


© Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Encouragement 
? Hur even a neceſſity of Eloquence : To be a fine Speaker was 
* counted brave and glcrious 3 on the other Hand, to a&only 

ſous and Re- 


* ft paſs into "other Families, for want of anable Suppaxter ; 
TXT 
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| liver himſelf copioufly on alt manner. of SubjeRs : And he does 
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ments of an accompliſh'd Orator, The former denies any Per- 
ſon the Honour of. this Name, who. dots nor polleſs in ſome 
Degree all rhe Qualities borh native and acquir'd, that enter 
into the Compolition of a general Scholar. The Force of his 
Argument lies in this, that an-Orator ought to be able to de- 


not ſes how any one can anſwer this Chara&er, without ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
m the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he wou'd not have 
theſe Acquiſitions fer ſo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Bottom on every Occaſion ; but that (as a great Man 
expreſſeth ir) they ſhou'd rather be ennamel'd in his Mind, than 
emboſs'd upon it. That as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 
will eafily diſcover by the Comportment of aMan's Body 
whether he has learnt to Dance, rho” he does not praRtife his 
Arr in his ordinary Motion : So an Orator when he delivers 
himſclf on any SubjeR, will eaſily make it appear whether 
he has a full Underſtanding of che particular Art, ar. Faculty 
on which rhe Cauſe depends, tho' he does not, diſcover, of it 
in the Manner ct a Philoſopher or a Mechanick, Axtonins 
on the orher Hand, refleAing cn the ſhortneſs of Humane Life, 
and how great a part of it 1scommonly taken up in the attain- 
ment of but a few Parts ct Knowledge, is inclin'd to believe 
that Oratory does not require the Oy Attendance of its 
Siſter Arts, But that a Man may be able to profgcute a 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
Advantages of a learned Inſtitution, That, as few Perſons are 
to ſeek m the cultivaring of- their Land, or the contrivance 
and elegance: of their Gardens, tho' they never read; Caro de 
Re. Ruſtica or Mage the Carthaginian: So an Orator. may 
harangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth. on a Sub- 
je& taken from any part of Knowledge, without any farther 
Acquaintance. with: the nicer Speculations, than his common 
Senc2 and Underttanding improvd by Experience and Con- 
veriation ſhall: lezd in. © For. who ever. (lays he) when he 
* comes to move the Aﬀections of the Judges or People, Rage 
e 2t this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive into the 


_ < Firſt» Springs- of the- Paſſions, and-to diſcover their various 


* Natures and Operations ? Belides, ar this Rate we mal; quits 

* lay afide the Way of rajhng Pity in the Audience, by re- 

* preſenting the miſery of a diſtre(s'd Party, or deſcribing w- 

6 haps) the Slavery which he ”_— : when Philoſophy te = 
. + 
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6 that a good Man can never. be miſerable, and that Virtue is 
_ alwaysablolutely free. | 
_ , Now as Cato without doubt fat himſelf for the Pifture which 
in Craſſ#z his Name he there draws of an Orator, and there- 
fore ſtrengthens his Argument by his own' Example as well as 
"his Judgment; ſo Aztonzzes in the next Dialogue does not ſtick - 
to own, that his former Aflertion was rather taken up for the ' 
Sake of diſputing and encountering his Rival, than to diliver 
the juſt Sentiments of his Mind, Ard therefore the gentile 
Education in the Politer Ages of Rome bcing wholly dueQted 
ro the Bar, it ſeems probable that no part of uſeful Know- 
ledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of .the 
man Study} and that all the other Arts were courted, rho' not 
with an equal Paſſion. And upon the whole it appears, that 
a ſtrange Afiduity and unwearied Applicatien, were the very. 
Lite and Soul of their, Deſigns. When their Hiſtorians de- 
ſcribe an extraordina;y Man, this always enters into his Cha- 
radter as in eſſential Part of 1t, that he was increaibils inguſtria, 
 diligentiz fmgnlari; of incredible Induſtry,of ſingular Diligence (h). 
And Cato in Saiuſt tells the Senate, that 'twas not the Arms 
ſo much as the Induſtry ot their Anceſtors, which Advanc'd 
"the Grandeur of Rowe, So that the Feunders and Regula- 
tors of this State, in making Diligence andLabcur necell-ry 
Qualifications of a Citizen, took the ſame Coutle as the Fe- 
ets will have Jzpiter to have thought on, when he ſucceeded 
ro the Government over the Primitive Mortals, 


Pater ipſe colends 
Hard facilem eſſe viam wvoluit ; primulq ; per artem 

. Aovit agror, Curis aruens mortaliacoraa, 

' Net torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna vaſerna (1). 


To confirm the Opinion of their extream Induſtry ard .per- 

pertual Stady and Labour, ir may not ſeem impertinent to 1n- 

' ſtance in the Three common Exerciſes of Tranſlating, Declaim- 
ing and Reciting. 
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uſTranſlation the ancient'Orders of Rowe look'd on as a moſt 

eful, tho' a moſt laborious Employment, All Perſofis that ap- 
Plied themſelves to the Bar, propos'd commonly ſome one Ora- 
lOr of Greece for their conſtant Pattern ; either Lifias, Hyperides, 

emoſthenes or eA'ſchines, as their Genius was inclind. "Him 
they continually ſtudied,” and to render- themſelves abſolutel 
Maſters of his'Excellencies, were: always making him | 
their own Tongue. This Cicero, Quintti/ian, *and Pliny Funior 
join as an indiſpenſable Duty in order to the acquiring any 
Talent in Eloquence. 'And the firſt of theſe great Men, 
. befides his many Verſions of the 'Orators for his private uſe 
oblig'd the Publick with the Tranſlation of ſeveral Parts of 
Plato aud Xenophon in Proſe, aud Homer and Aratws in 
Verle. 

ts to Declaiming, this was not only the main Thing, at 
which they labour'd under the Maſters of Rhetorick, . but 
what they practis'd long afrer they undertook real Cauſes, and 
had gaind_ a conſiderable Name in the Foram. Suetonins in 
- his Book of famozs Rhetoricians, tells us that Cicero declaim'd 
in Greek till he was cleted Pretor, and in Latin till near his 
Death. That Pompey the Great, juit at the breaking out of the 
Civil War,reſum'd his old Bxerciſe of declaiming, that he might 
the more eafily be able to deal with Czrio, who undertook the 
Defence of Ceſar's Cauſe in his Publick Harangues. That 
Marc Antony and Auga/tus did not lay afide this Cuſtom, even 
when they were engag'd in the Siege of Admtina: And that 
Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 
private Sration, but- for the firſt Year after his Advancement to 
the Emipire. . 

It is worth remarking, that the Subje& of theſe old Decla- 
mations was not 2 meer fanciful Theiis, but a Caſe which 
might probably be brought into the Courts of Judicature. The 
contrary Practice, which crept into ſome Schools after the 
Auguſtan Age, to the great debating of Eloquence, is what - 
Petronizs inveighs 1o ſeverely againtt in the beginning of his 
Satyricon, m a Strain fo Elegant that it woud loſe a great 
Part of the Grace and Spirit in any Tranſlation. 

When I ſpeak of Recitation, ] intend not to infift on the 
Publick Pertormances of the Poets in that kind, for which 
purpoſe they commonly borrow'd the Houſe of ſome of their 
Nobleſt Patrons, and 6arried cn the whole Matter before a vaſt 
concourſe of People, and with abundance of Ceremony. For 
b | CON- 
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ing the ordinary Circumſtances -of Men of that Pro- 
fan, this may. be- thought not- ſa much the Effet of an 
wavtrias Temper, as the neceſſary way of raiſing a Name 
the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood: And 'is 
der ſome Princes the moſt celebrated of this 


% 


W t that un 


ribs, for all their Trouble and Pains jn proclaiming their 
Farts to the Maltitude, cou'd hardly keep themſelves from ſtar- 
Ving : as. Jwvend! obſerves of Statins, 


———— Sed FAT frepit fo ellia verſu, 
Efurit, intatFam Paridi nift vendit Agaven. 


| I wou'd mean therefore the Rehearſal of all manner of 
Compoſitions in Proſe or Verſe perform:'d by Men of ſome 
Rank.and Quality, before they obligd the World with ' their 
Publication. This was done ordinarily in 2 meeting of Friends 
and Acquaintance, and now and then with the admiſſion of a 
more r.umerous ai:dience, The Deſign they chietly airad ar, 
was the correction and improvement of the Peice. For the 
Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theſe 
Qccafions, than at other times, muſt needs take more Notice 
of every: Word and Sentence, while he ſpoke 'them before-the 
Company, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the common 
Superviial, Befides, he had: the advantage of all his Friends 
Judgments, whether intimated to him afrerwards in Private Con- 
ference, or-tacitely. declar'd at the Recital by their Looks and 
Nods, with. many other Tokens of Diſlike or Approbation. 
In the fuller Augitories he had the Benefit of ſeeing what took, 
or what did not with People 3 whoſe common-Suftrage was 
of ſo great Authority, in this Caſe, that Pomponzxs Secundus a 
celebrated Author ot Fragides, -when he conſulted with his 
Friend about the poliſhing any of his Writings, if they hap- 
'pen d"to-differ jm their Opmion about the Elegance, Ju 
and-Propriety of any Thought or Expreſhon, usd always to 
fly, AD POPUL UM PROVOCO, I APPEAL 
TO THEP EOPLE ; as the beſt deciders of the 
Controverly (&), 
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The Exacple of you er, Pliny in this Pragtice is very: ob- 
fervable, and the Lure which we have the given us 
himſel6 7 omit (lays he) no Wy or Method that way ſeems . 
Proper for correttion : Aad firft I take a ftrit View .of F 
have Written, and confider abs, Fa the whole Piece, In the 
next place Tread it over to Two or Three Friends : aud ſoon af> 
ter ſend it to others for \the Benefit of their Obſervations.  « | 
I am in any dowbt concerning their Criticiſms,” I t 

in the aſſiſtance of one or two beſides my ſelf to judge avddebate 
the Matter. Laſt of all, Irecite before agreater Nuntber ; And 
ps is the Time that 1 farniſh my ſelf with the Several Emen- 

ations (1). * 

It might bes a farther Pleaſure on this ons to deſcribe 
the whole In{titution and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous 
Romans. with their gradual advances, to thoſe Vertues and at- 
rainments, which we ſtill admire in their Story. But the ac- 
count which Cicero gives of hialelf in his Bratzs, and ſome 
hints from ather Parts of his Works, will excuſe, if not com- 
mand, the omiſſion of ailthereſt, And it is no ordinary Hap- 
pineſs that we are oblig'd with the Hiſtory of that excellent 
Perſon from þis own Haind, whom we mult certainly pitch 
upon for the firſt and greatett Example, if we were beholden 
only to the Relations ot other Men. 

For ſome while after his Admifliion to the Foram he was 
a conſtant Auditor of the beit Pleaders when ever they ſpoke 
in Publick : every Day he ſpent ſome rune in writing, readi 
and improving his Invention 3 beſides the Exerciſes he > rl 
in the Art of Oratory. For. the Knowledge of rhe Civil Law 
he applied himſelt with all imaginable Diligence to &. Scevole, * 
the moſt celebrated Profefior of that Science ; who tho' he - 
did not make ir his Bufine(s to procure Scholars, yet was ve- 

ready and willing to- affift ſuch Perſons in this Srudy as de- 
Ra his Advice and DireQions, Twas to this Scevolz that 
Cicero's Father when he put him on his Manly Gown, committed 
his Son, with a ftrit Charge never to ſtir from him, but up-* 
on extraordinary Accounts. | 

About the 19th Year of his Age, in the Heat of his Conten- 
tion, between Marizs and 'Syllas, when the Courts of Judicature 
were ſhut up, and all things in Confukon 3 Phils the Prince 
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of the Academy, leaving Athens on occafion of the Mitrhidatich 
War, to; up his Refidence in Rome, Cicero wholly refign'd 
. kimaſclf to his Inſtitution , having now fixd the bent of his 
Thoughts and Inclinations to Philoſophy, to which he gave the 
more diligent Artendance, becauſe rhe diſtraion of the Times 
gave him lirtl2 Reafon to hope that the judicial Proceſs, and the 
regular Courſe of the Laws, wou'd cver be reſtor'd to their 
former Vigour. Yet not entirely to fortake his Oratory, at the 
fame time he made his Applications to Mfolo the Rhodian, a 
* famous Pleader and Maſter of Rhetorick. 
by Sls being now the ſecond time advanc'd againſt Mithridates, 
the City was nt much difturbd with Arms tor Three Years 
her. During this Interval, Cicero, with unwearied Dili- 
gence, made his Advances Day and Night in all manner of 
Learning ; having now tae B:nefir of a New Inſtre&or Diodotrs 
the Scoic, who livd and died in his Houſe. To this Maſter 
belides his imnrovement in other uſeful Parts of Knowledge, 


he was partic::l.rir uvlig'd for keeping him continually exer- 
cisd in Logic, which he calls 4 conciſe and compatt kind of 
Eloquence. 


But tho engzgd at the ſame time in ſo many and ſuch dif 
ferent Facn!ties, he ler'no Day ſlip without ſome performance 
mn Oratory : Dzclaming conſtantly with the beſt Antagoniſts 
be cou'd hght. on amonz the Students. In tins Exerciſe he did 
not ſtick ro any ane Language, but ſfom:rimc3 made uſe of 
Latin, ſometimes of Gree* ; and indeed more frequently of the 

' Litter ; either becauſe rhe Beauties and Ornaments of the Greek 
Style, wou'd by this means grow lo Natura! as cafily to be imi- 
rated in h's own Tong 1c: or becauſe his Grecian Mafters wou'd 
not be ſuch prop2r Judges of his Style and Method, nor fo 
well able to corre& his Failures, if he deliverd himſelf in any 
other than their Native Language. 

U,on Sy?a's Victorious return ani his Settlement of the 
Cammon-Wealth, the Lawyers recover'd their Pra&ice, and the 
ordinary Courſe of judicial Matters was revived. And then it 
was thit Cicero cam? to tn? Bar, and undertook the Patronage 
of Publick and Private Cauſes. His firſt Ocation in a Px»- 
lick, Fudgment, was the Defence of Sextus Roſcixs, proſecuted 
by no leſs a Man than th Difator himſelf, which was the 
Reaſon that none of the old ſtanch Advocates dard appear 
ia his beYalf, Cigero carried the Cauſe, to his great Honour, 
beinz now about Six or Seven and Twenty: And _ 

ay 


F:SSAT IE 
behav'd himſelf ſo remarkable well in his - fuſt Enterprizey 
there was no Buſineſs thought too weighty or difficult. tor has 
management. | —_ .* 

He found himſelf at this time to labour under a very weak 

Conſtitution, to which was added the Natural Defaulr ' in his 
make of a long and thin Neck : fo that in Probability 'the ; Ja- 
bour and ſtraining of the Body requir'd 4n an Orator cou d ' not 
confilt bur with manifeſt Danger of his Life, This was efpe- 
cially to be feard in him, becauſe he was oblerv'd in his 
Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the higheft Pitch in 4 
moſt vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the (arte time to 
uſe an agreeable Violence in his Gefture and Aion. Upan 
this Conſideration the Phyficians and his neareſt Friends; were 
continually urging him to lay afide all thoughts of x Profetſion 
which appear'd to extreamly prejudicial to his Health.” But 
Cicero ſhew'd himſelf equally inflexible to-the Advice ot the one, 
and to theEntreaties of other ; and declar'd hisReſolution rather 
to run the riſque of any Danger that might happen, than de- 
prive himſelf of the Glory which he might juitly challenge 
from the Bar. 

Confirming himſelf in this Determination he began to think, 
that upon aitericg his Mod of ſpeaking and bringing his Voice 
cCown to a lower and more moderate Key, he nught abate 
confiderably of the Heas and Fury which ow tranſporced 
him, and by chat Means avoid the Damage which icem'd 
now to threaten his Delign. : 

For the ette&ting of the Cure, he concluded on a. Journe 
into Greece: And to, afrer he had made his Name very conlide- 
ble in the Foram, by Two Years pleading, he 1cft che City. 
Being arriv'd at Athens, he took up his Refidence tor Six Months 


with the Philoſopher Artic, rhie wilcit and molt novle Aflg- 


ror of the old Academy : And here under the direion of the 
greateſt Maſter, he renew'd his Acquaincance with that Parr of 
Learning which had been rhe conttant Entertainment of his 
Youth, at the ſame time p:rforming his Exctciſes in Orato- 


ry under the Care of Demetrizs the Syrian, an eminent Pro- 


feſſor of the Art of Sp:aking. After chis he made a Circuis 
round all Afa, with ſeverat of the moſt celebrated Qrators 
and Rhetoricians, who voluntarily offer'd him their Company. 
"But not ſarisfied with all cixſe Advantages, he ſail'd ro Rhodes, 
and there entred himielf once more amvng the Scholars of the 
famous Aolo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome :' One 
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Returning to Rome, after Two Years Abſence, he ax 4. | 


another Man : for his Body ſtrengthen'd by E ©, Was 

. Come to a tolerable Habit : His way of ſpeaking ſeem'd to 
ve grown cool ; and his Voice was. ed much eaſier to 

, and much-{ſweeter to the Audience, Thus about the 

; and Thirticth Year of his Age, he arriv'd at that full 
which had ſo long taken up his whole Wiſhes and 
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The Original, Growth, and Decay of 
the Roman Common-wealth. 
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CHAP L 
Of the Building of the C I T Y. 


Kingdoms (vie melt delighnfal and farpriang 
ingdoms ( 1ghrtul an 1Zin 
Parr of Hiftory, ) we —_ as he fir 
and faireſt Proſpect, the Riſe of the Fewiſh 

| © © and Roman Common-wealths: Of which, as 
the former had the Honour always to be eſteem'd rhe Favourite 
of Heayen,- and the peculiar Care of Divine Providence ; ſo the 
other had very Pretenſions ro ftyle Herſelf che Darling of 
Fortune ; whG ieem'd to expreſs a more than ordinary Fondneſs 
for this her youngeſt Daughter, as if ſhe had defign'd rhe Three 
former Monarthnes purely for a Foil to ſer off rhis larrer. Their 
on Hiſtorians rately begin wichour a Fir of Wonder Arr: be- 

proceed to delineate the glorious Scene; give t emlelves 
the libs of ſtanding ftill ſome time, Do -almiee- as & «hs 


For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have long 
fince agreed on Remus, Son of Rhea Sylvia, and Deſcendanc of 
Aneas ; from whom his Predigree may be chus in ſhort deriv'd : 
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Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy f Aon Grecians, 
ro ſecure himſelf by flight. -His eſcape erplits  0mes x 4 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all he had ex- 


' preſs'd his Inclinations ro a. Peace, and to the reſtoring of Helen, 


the unhappy cauſe of all the Miſchief. ng from Troy, 
afrer a redious Voyage, and great variety of Adventures, he ar- 
riv'd at laſt at Latium, a of Italy jo. calld, 4 latendo, or 
from /ing hid ; being the Place that (5 had'chole'for his Re- 
pany when expell'd the gr - Oe by, rr rebellious 
on Fupiter : Here applying hi tO L T | Country, ALY, 
at cher tinge Tiras, Te ara his only Daughter, Laying, m 
Marriage z and. upon the Death of his Farheran-Law, Was in 
poſſeffion of the Crown. ' | He remov'd rhe Imperial Sear from 
Laurentum to Lavininm, a Ciry which he had built himſelf in 
Honour of - his Wife ; - and  deceafing ſoon after, the .Righr_. of 
Succeſſion reſted in 4ſcanins ; whether his Son by a former Wife, 
and the ſame he broughr with him from Troy, or another of thar 
Name, which | he had, by Lavinia, Livy leaves undetermin'd. 
Aſcanius being under Age, the Government was entruſted in the 
hands of Lavinig : Bur, as ſoon as he was grown-up, he left his 
Mather in poſſeflion.of Lavinium; and removing wh parrt of the 
Men, laid the Foundation of a New Ciry, along the fide of the 
Mountain R/banus, call'd from thence Longa Alba. After him, b 
2 Succeffion of Eleven Princes, rhe Kingdom devoly'd ar al 
tO Procas. - Precas at his Death left rwo Sons, Namiter and Amu- 
lius.; of whom Amulius over-reaching his elder Brother, oblig'd 
him ro quit his Claim to the Crown, which he | fecur'd 
ro himſelf ; and ro prevent all-difturbance thar might probably 
ariſe ro him- or his' Poſteriry, from the elder Fapily, making 
away with all the Males, ke conſtrain'd Numitor's, only Daugh- 
rer, Rhea Sylvia, to take on ber the Habir of a Veſtal, and-ccaſe- 
quently a Vow of perperual -Virginiry, -However,. the Princeſs 
was ſoon after found with Child, and deliver'd of rv50.Boys;Ro- 
ns and Remus. The Tyrant being acquainted with-the 
Immediately condemn'd his Nieee to ftrait Impriſonment, and the 
Infants to be expos'd, or carry'd and left in a {trange Place, where 
"rwas very im ble they ſhould meer with any .relief. The 
Servant, who had the Care of this inhumane Office, lefr the Chil- 
dren at the bortom of a Tree, by the Bank of the River Tiber. 
In this ſad Condition, they were caſually diſcoverd by Fauftulw 
the King's Shepherd ; who being wholly ignorant of the Plor, 


rook the Infants up, and cazri'd chem hone ro his Wife Lawrentia, 
ts 
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to be Nurs'd with his own Children (a). This Wifeof his, had 

Gn been a common Proftiture, call'd in Latin Lupe ; which 

Word fgnifying likewiſe a She-Wolf, gave occaſion to the Story 
' of their being nursd by ſuch a Beaſt; rhough ſore rake the 
B&B Word always in a literal Sence, and maintain that they really 
ſubſiſted ſome rime, by ſucking ſuch a Creature, before they had 
the good Fortune to be reliev'd by Fauſtulus (b). The Boys, as 
they tÞ, diſcovering the natural Greatneſs of theit Minds 
and hrs, addicted themſelves ro tlie generous Exerciſes of 
Hunting, - 8 B, SUES ew) on Poe ſuch-like ; and al- 
ways expreis'd a great un ing any Enterprize thar 
appear'd hazardous and Noble (c). Now there happening a Quar- 
rel berwixt the Herdſmen of Numitor and ins, the former 
lighting caſually en Remus, brought him before their Maſter ro 
be examin'd. Numitor, learning from his own Mouth the ftrange 
Circumſtances of his Edncarion and Fortune, eafily gueſs'd him 
to be one of his Grand-Sons, who had been expos'd. He was 
ſoon confirm'd in this Conjecture, upon the arrival of Fauſtulus 
and _; when the whole Buſineſs being laid open, u 
Conſultation had, gaining over to their Prary a ſufficient num 
of the diſaffected Cirizens, they contriv'd to ſurprize Amulius, 
and re-eſtabliſh Numitor. This Deſign was ſoon after very ha 
pily pur in execution, the Tyrant Slain, and the old King reftord 
toa Enjoyment of the Crown (4). The young Princes had 
no ſooner re-ſeated their Grand-Father in his Throne, bur they be- 
to think of procuring one for themſelves. They had higher 
hrs than to rake up with the Reyerfion of a Kingdom ; and 
were unwilling to live in Alba, becauſe thiey could not Govern 
EE ER eee Nee cons 

could rogether, the' an the Foundation of a New 
City, in om lace where, in their Infancy, they had been 

hr up (e). The firſt Walls were ſcarce fimſh'd, when, upon 
a ſlight Quarrel, the occaſion of which is variouſly reported by 
Hiſtorians, the younger Brother had the misforrune to be Slain. 
Thus the whole Power came intro Romulws's hands ; who carry- 
"Ying on the remainder of the Work, gave the Ciry-a Name in al- 
to his own, and hath. beer ever accounted the Founder and 
Parron of the Roman Common-wealth. 
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-M(s) Livy, lib. 1. . (5) See Dempſter's Notes to Roſmnus's antiquities, 1ib. 1 
cap. 1. (c) Plutarch in the Lite of Romulus. (4) Ibid, and Livy. lib. 1. 
(e) Plutarch, as before ; arg Livy Hb.i. * | 
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#.- CHAP. U. 
I » ; 
Of the Roman Affairs under the Kjngs. 


HE witry Hiſtorian (a) had very good. reaſon to entitle 

the Reign of rhe Kings, the Infancy of Reme; for 'tis cer- 

rain, thar them ſhe wag hardly able ro find her own Legs, 
and art the beſt had bur a Very feeble Motion. The. greareft 
rr of Remulus's time was taken up in making Laws and Regu- 
faions for the Common-wealth : Three of his Stare-Deſigns, I 
mean the' A/zlum, the Rape of the. Sabine Virgins, and his way 


. of treating thoſe few whom he conguer'd, as they far. exceeded 


the Politicks of rhoſe Times ; ſo rh&y contribured, -in an extra- 
a degree, .to the advancement of the New Empire. Bur 
then Iuma's long Reign ſerv'd only for the Eſtabliſhment of Prieſts 
and Religious Orders; and in thoſe Three and forty Years, 
(6) Rome gain'd not ſo much as one Foot of Ground. Tullus Heo- 
flilius was wholly employ'd ro convert his Subjects from the 
pleaſing Amuſements of Superſtition, to the rougher Infticution 
of Martial Diſcipline: Yer we find nothing memorable related of 
his Conqueſts ; only rhar after a long and dubious War, the Ro- 
mans entirely ruin'd rheir Old Mother 4/ba. (c) After him, An- 
cus Marcius, laying afide all Thoughts of extending the Bounds 
of the Empire, applied himſelf wholly ro ftrengrthen and beaurifie 
the Ciry ; (d) h.<] eſteem'd rhe Commodiouſneſs and Magnifi- 
cence of thar, the'nobleſt Defign he could poſſibly be - engag'd 
in. Tarquinius Priſcus, tho' not alrogerher ſo quier as his Prede- 
cefſor, yer conſulted very little. elſe befides the Dignity of the Se- 
nate, and the Majeſty of rhe Government ; for the encreaſe of 


which, he appointed the Ornaments and . Badges of the ſeveral 


Officers, to diſtinguiſh them from rhe common People. (e) A 
more peacefal Temper appear'd in Servius Tullius, whoſe principal . 
ftudy was to have an exact account of rhe Eſtates of the Romans ; 
and according to, thoſe, ro divide them into Tribes, (F) that fo 
they might contribure with Juſtice and Proportion to the Pablick 
Expences of the State. Tarquin the Proud, tho' perhaps more 
engagd in Wars than any of his Predeceflors, (gz) yet had in his 


a) Florur in the Preface to his Hiſtory. (6) Pletarch in the Life of Num; 
(s c) Florua lib. 1. cap. 3- (d) Idem, LO 4 (e) the be I. Cap. Fo 
7) Florts, lib. l1-cap. 6, (g) See Florus , lib. 1s Cap. 7+ 
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Nature ſuch a ſtrange Compoſition of the moſt extravagant Vice, 
as muſt neceffarity have prov'd faral to the growing Tyranny : 
And had not the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia, adminiſtred 
to the People an Opporruniry of Liberty ; yer a far ſlighter marrer 
would have ſerv'd them for a ſpecious Reaſon, to endeavour the 
aſſertion of their Rights. However on this Accident, all were 
ſuddenly tranſported with ſuch a mixture of Fury and Compaſ- 
fon,that under rhe Conduct of Brutus and Collatinus,to whom the 
dying Lady had recommended the Revenge of her injur'd Hon- 
our, (a) ruſhing immediately upon the Tyrant, they expell'd him 
and his whole Family. A new Form of Goverment was now 
reſolvd on ; and becauſe ro live under a divided Power, carry'd 
ſomerhing of Complacency in rhe — (b) they unanimouſly 
conferr'd the Supreme Command on the Two generous Afſerters 
of their Liberties. (c) Thus ended rhe Royal Adminiſtration, 
afrer it had continu'd abour Two hundred and fifry Years. _.. 

Florus, in his Refleftions on thi#Firſt Age of Rome; can'r forbear 
applauding rhe happy Fare of his Country, thar ir ſhould be 
bleſs'd, in that weak Age, with a Succeffion of Princes fo fortu- 
nately different in their Aims and Deſigns ; as if Heaven had pur- 
poſely adapted rhemrto the ſeveral Exigencies of the State. (4) And 
the famous Machiavel is of the ſame Opinion: (e) Bur a judi- 
cious Author (Ff) harh larely obſcrv'd, that rhis difference of Genius 
in the Kings, was ſo far from procuring any Advantage to the Re- 
man People, that their ſmall encreaſe, under that Government, 
is referrible ro no other cauſe. However, thus far we are afſin'd, 
that rhoſe ſeven Princes left behind a Dominion of no larger ex- 
tent than that of Parma, or Mantua, at preſent. 


(a) Idem, lib. 1. cap. 9. (6) Plutarch, in the Life of Poplicola. (c) Ibid & 
Flarus, lib. 1. Cap. 9. (4) Idem, cap. 8. (e) Machiavel's Diſcourſes on Li- 
Vy, bb. 2. cap. 19. (f) Monheur St. Euremont's Reflections on the Genizs 
of the RomanPeople. cap. 1. 


The Riſe and Progreſs Part 1, 


CHAP. IIL 


Of the Roman Afairs, from the beginning of the 
Conſular Government, to the firſt Punic War. 


TT" HE Tyrant was no ſooner expell'd, bur, as ir uſually hap- 
L pens, there was great plotting and defigning for his Reftau- 
ration. . Among ſeveral other young Noble-men, Brutus's his two 
Sons had- engag'd themſelves in the Afﬀociation : Bur the _ 
racy being happily diſcover'd, and the Traytors broughr- 
che Conſuls, in order to their Puniſhment, Brutus only addrefling 
himſelf ro his rwo Sons, and demanding whether they had any 
Defence ro make againſt the Indictment ; upon their filence, or- 
der'd them immediately to be Beheaded : And ftaying himſelf ro 
ſee the Execution, committed the reſt ro the Judgment of his Col- 
league. (a) No Action among the Old Romans has made a 
greater naiſe than this : "T'w be exceeding difficulr ro derer- 
mine, whether it proceeded from a Morion of Heroick Virtue ; 
or the Hardneſs of a cruel' and unnatural Humour ; or whether 
Ambition had nor as great a ſhare in it as either. Bur rho the 
Flame was ſo happily ſtifled within the Ciry, ir ſoon brook our 
with greater fury abroad : For Tarquin was not only receiv'd 
. with all imaginable Kindneſs and Reſpect by rhe- neighbouring 
Stares, . but ſupplied rop with all N ies, in order to the re- 
covery cf his Dominions. The moft powerful Prince in Italy 
was at that time Porſenna, King of Hetruria, or Tuſceny; whe 
not Content to furniſh him with the ſame Supplies as the reſt, ap- 
proach'd with a numerous Army, in his behalf, t the yery Walls 
of Rome. (b) The City was m great hazard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition of the 
Romens, induc'd the Belieger to a Peace. (c) The moſt remar- 
kable Inftances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cocles, Mu- 
tius, and Clelia. Cocles, 'when the Romans were beaten back 1n 
2n untortnnarte Sally, and the En, my made good their Purſuit to 
the very Bridge, only with the at{iftanee of rwo Perſons, defen- 
ded it againſt their whole Power, till his own Party broke it 
own behind ; and then caſt himſelf in his Armour into the Rj- 


(s) Plutarch. in vits Popligole (G) Idem, & Hor, lib. 1. (c) P!ut. in Poplicol 
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ver, atid.Swam over to the orher fide. (a) Macins, having fail'd 
in an Attempt upon Por/ennas' Perlon, and being brought before 


had iver'd to the Enemy for Hoftages, on account ot 
a Truce ;' when obtaining the liberry ro barhe themſelves in Tiber, 
ſhe gerrmg on Horſe-back before the reſt, encoutag'd them to fol- 
low; her thro'. the Water ro the: Romans ; tho' the Conſul gene- 
roaſly ſent chem back to the Enemy's Camp.  Por/enna had no 
ſooner drawn off his Army, but the Sabines and :Latines join'd 
ina C againſt Rome : And tho' they; were exrremely 
weaken'd-by the deſertion of Appius Claudius, who: went over 
with Five and Families ro the Romans ; yet they: could nor 
be entirely (ſubdu'd, 'rill rhey receiv'd a roral Overthrow from Va- 
lerius Poplicola.. (b) Bur rhe Aqui and the Volſci, ther moſt'gb- 
ſtinate of the Latines, and the continual Enemies of Rome, car- 
ry'd on the remainder of the War for ſeyeral Years, 'ri!l 'it was 
ily concluded by Lucius Quinfius, the famous Di#ator, rak- 

en the Plough, in leſs than fifreen Days time: Upon which, 
Florus has this witry Remark, That he made more than ordinary 
haſte to this unfins/b'd Work - (c) Bur they that made'the greateſt 
ion, were the Inhabirants of Vezi, the Head of Tuſcany, a 
Iry not inferiour to Rome, either in ſtore of Arms, . or multitude 
of iers : They contended: with the Romans, in a long 
ſeries of Barrels, for Glory and Empire ; bur having been weak- 
end and brought down in ſeveral Encounters, they were oblig'd 
to ſecure themſelves within their Walls : And after a ren Years 
Siege, the,Town was forc'd and fack'd by Camillus. (4) In this 
manner were the Romans extending 'the:r Conqueſt,” when rhe 
Irrvprion of the Gau/s made a ſtrange alreration in the Aﬀairs of 
Ttealy, They were art this rime belicging Cluſium, 'a Taſcan City, 
The Clufians ſent ro the Remans, dehiring rhem' ro interpoſe by 
Ambaſſadors on their behalf. Their Requeſt was cafily granted ; 
and Three of -the Fab:i;, Perſons of the higheſt Rank'in the City, 
AP for this purpoſe ro the Gallick Camp. The Gauls, in 
reſpect tg'the Name = tes receiv'd them wittraltimaginable 
Civiliry; -þyt -could by no means be prevail'd onto quit the 
Sicge.  Wherenpon the Ambaſſadors going into rhe Towa, and 
encouraging the C/uſians.to a Sally, one of them was ſeen per- 


(s) Plus. Ibid. (b) Ibid (c) Flerus, li b. 1. cap. 1 L (d) Plutareb, in his Liſe 
" By ſor” 
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the King wo be examin'd, thruſt his Right-hand, which had com- ' 

mitred the Miſtake, into a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the 

Sacrifice. , Upon which generous Action, he was diſmils'd with. 

our farther bu ala As for Clz{;a, ſhe with orher Noble Virgins, 
been 
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ſonally engagin in the Aion. This being 

_—_y; 

march'd 


ginable Fury : Ar laft, reſalvin 
iſcoverd by the Cackling of 4 


purpole 


they 

ſoon oyer-reach'd by a Stratagem of Camilus ,/and totally routed. 
(4) Nor had the Sammires any berter Fate, tho' a-People very nu- 
mMEroue, of great TR—_ in War. The Conrtention with 
thenr laſted no leſs rhan Fifry Years, (b) when rhey were final 

ſubdn'd by Pepirivs Curſor. (c) The Tarentine War that fo 

low'd, pur an end to the entire of Italy, Tarentum, 4 
Ciry of great Strength and Beaury, ſeated on the Adriatick Sea, 
was pray remarkable for the Commerce it maintain'd with 
moſt of rhe Nei ing Countries, as Epirus, Ilhricum, Sicily, 
&c. (4) Among orher Qraaments of their Ciry, they had a ſpa- 
cious Theatre for Publick Sports, Builr hard by "the Sea-ſhoar. 
They happen'd to be engag'd in the Celebration of ſome ſuch So- 


{#) Plut. mn vit. Cami. (6) Rlorus, lib. \Q Cap. I6. (c) Livy. lib. 0. (a) Fler, 
fib. 1. cap. 18. | | 


lem- 


Part T. 
1 , when, upon fight of the Roman Fleet, that caſually 
lenny. rheir Coats, "aging them ro to be Enemies, hy 
immediarely ſer upon them, and the Commander, ri 
the - fm! Ro of = tes pr G-roonpg _ ſoon diſc. 
Rome to dema mer with 
PR _ as rhe Fleer, bong diſgracefully ſent away with- 


out ſo much as a Hearing. n this, a War was ſoon com- 
menc'd berween rhe ei e Tarentines were DE 


an incredible number of ' Allies ll all Pars: Bur he that mr: 
rhe greek: # appearance in their behalf, was P 


719, nt expert's General of his "4g 
Noiceſ of his Troops that accompany'd hi in the 
he brought into rhe Field a conſiderable number of 


_ _ heard of 'rill -en rime in Hb, 
gement, the Romans were in hopes of a ictary, Shs 

the ortune of the Day was entirely chang'd, upon the coming up 

of a.m ants; who made ſuch a ous. Deſtruction in 

rhe avalry, thar the whole Army was Sgt ro ro retire. 

Bur be policick General, havin wag d fo 

Cour immediarely after the , ſent ro offer Conditions 


for a Peace ; ber wis cbipkizedy refas en 0 fer Condos - 
Advantage WAS On the Roman fide, who had not now fuch dif. 
Baſel cane cots of the Elephants, as before. However, rhe 
roanother Engagement, when the Elephants, over. 
running whole Ranks of their own Men, occafion'd by the Cry 
of 2 young one that had been wounded, gave rhe Remens a a 
folure Vi . (4) bag» Ap three thouſand of the Enem 
Kill'd, (6) and Pyrrhus fin 'd Italy. In this Ang 
Romans had a fair Opporruniry ro > fabdue the other Parts that re- 
main'd unconquer'd, under rhe pretext of Allies to the Tarents- 
nes. So that ar this rime, about rhe 477th. Year of the Build- 


ing of the Ciry, (c) they had made embibres the entire n 
ers of Traly. 


(s) Florus, Ibid. (6) Eutrepius, lib. 2. (c) Ibid. 
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<< CHAP. IV: 


Of th: Roman Afairs, from the beginning of the 
firſt Punic War, to the fir Truumvirate. 
x | 
UT the Command of the Continent could not faris fie the 
Remen Courage ; eſpecially while rhey ſaw ſo delicious an 

- Iflte as Sicihy almoſt within rheir reach : They only waited an oc- 
cxfion i: hu rhe Sea, when Fortune preſented as fair an one as 
they could wiſh. The Inhabitants of M:/ſina, a Sicilian Ciry, 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of rhe daily Encroach- 
ments of- rhe Carthaginians, a People of vaſt Wealrh and Power, 
and that had the ſame D on Sicily as the Romans. (a) A 
Fleet was ſoon Mann'd out for their Afiftance ; and in rwo. Years 
rime, .no leſs than Fifiry Cities were bronghr over. (6) The en- 
cire Conqueſt of the Iſland quickly follow'd ; and Sardinia and 
Corfica were taken in about the ſame rime by a ſeparate 
dron.. And now, under the Command of Regulus and Maniiur 
he Conſuls, the War was tranſlared inco Africe. Three hundred = 
Forrs and Caſtles were deftroy'd initheir March, and the victo- 
rious Legions encamp'd under the yery Walls of Carthage. The 
Enemy reduc'd to ſuch ftrairs, were oblig'd ro apply themſelves 
ro Xantippus, King of the Lacedemonians, /the greareſt Caprain 
of the Age ; who immediately march'd ro their Afiſtance with 
2 numerous and well-diſciplin'd Army. In the very firſt Engage- 
ment wirh the Romans, he entirely defeared 'rheir whole Power : 
Thirry thouſand were kill'd on the fpor, and Fifreen thouſand 
on che Conſul exakes, raken Priſoners. Ln as J 

ys. encouragd the Romans to greater s; loa 

Event did bur exaſperaze rhem rhe more. he now” Ouatnls ; 

_ were immediately diſparch'd with a powerful Navy, and a ſuf- 
ficient number of Land-Forces. Several Campaignes were now 
waſted, wirhouy any confiderable Advantage on either fide: Or, 
if the Romans gain'd any rhing by rheir Victories, they grnernt 
loſt as much by Shipwracks ; when at laſt the whole Power of 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Carthaginians 

' were finally defeated, with the loſs of 125 Ships ſunk in the En-. 


7%) Firus, lib. 2..Cap. 2. (6) Eurrop. lib. 2+ 
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gagement, 73 taken; 32000 Men killd, and. 1000. Priſ 
Upon this,. they were compell'd ro ſue for a Peace ; which, al 
much why and upon very hard Condirions, was at laft ob- 
raind. (a 
Bur the Carthaginians. had too great Spirits:to ſubmit ro fuch 
unreaſonable Terms any longer than rheirNeceffiries as {a 
In four Years time (b) they had got rogerher an Army of 1 50000 
Foot, and 20000 Horſe, (c) under the Command of the famous 
Hannibal ; who forcing a Way through the Pyrenean Mountains 
andthe Alpes, repured 'rill that. time wopaſlabns deſcended with 
his vaſt Army. into Italy, In Four ſuccefhve; | s, he defeared 
the Roman. Forces; in the laſt of which, at Canne, 4cooo of the 
latter were kill'd : (d) And had he not been meerly caft | 
the Envy. and Ill-will of his own Country-men, + tis more 


ITN whe have ran; ona au ov. {6} 
Supplies of Men and Money being ſomerimes abſolutely de- 
nyd him, and never; coming bur: very ſlowly, the + nay: had 
ſuch wes to recruit, as they little expected ſo.ex- 
periencd an Adverſary, The wiſe Mana of Fabius\Maxi- 
mus was the firſt Reyival of the Roman Cauſe: He knew 
well rhe Strengrh of the Enemy ; and therefqre marchrd webs = | 
him, withour intending to hazard a Bartel ; but to wairconſtant- 
ly upon him, to ſtrairen his Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, 
and ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury an 
Want. With this Defign, he always Encamp'd uponithe hi 
Hills, where the Horſe could have no acceſs ro him. When 
march'd, he did the ſame; bur at ſuch a diftance, as not ro 
compell'd to an- Engagement. By this Policy he ſo broke 
Hannibal's Army, as to make him abſolutely delpair of getting 
any thing in aly. (Ff) Bur the concluſion of the War was ow- 
ing to the Conduct of Scipio: He had before reduc'd all Spain 
into Subjection ;. and now; taking the ſame courſe as Hannibal 
at. firſt had done, he march'd with the greateſt part of rhe Roman 
Forces inte: Africa ; and carrying all before him ro the very Walls 
of Carthage, oblig'd the Enemy to call home their Ger.eral our 
of Italy, for the Defence of the City. Hannibal obey'd ; and 
borh Armies , coming ro an Engageinent,. afrer a long Diſpure, 
wherein the Commanders and. Soldiers af both Sides are re- 
ported to have ourt-done Themſelves, the. Victory fell ro rhe Ro- 
mans. Whereupon the Enemy were oblig'd ance more to fue 


(a) Eutrep. lib. 2. (b) Florws, lib. 2. cap. 6. (c) Eutrop. bib. k Ibid. 
* (e) Cornelins ML vit, Hannibal. (f) Pr. in Lie Tab, Mas | 
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for a Peace ; which was again granted them, tho' upon mach 
The Romans, by the happy concluſion of this War, had fo 
ighly advanc'd themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouring 
that the Athenians, with the greateſt part of Greece, be- 

ing at this time miſerably enflay'd by King Ph:l;p of Macedon, 
unanimouſly 'petirion'd rhe Senate for Aﬀiſtance. A Fleer with 
. @ ſufficient number of Land-Forces, was -preſently diſpatch'd 
ro their Relief; by whoſe Valeur, rhe Tyrant, 'afrer ſeveral 
| ears, was compell'd ro reſtore all Greece to their ancient Li- 
berries, obliging himſelf ro pay an annual Tribute to the Con- 


yuerours. (a) 

' Hennibal, after his late Defear, had apply'd himſelf ro Antio- 
ebus King of Syria; who ar this rime was making great Prepara- 
ions againſt rhe Romans. Acilius Glabrio was firſt ſent ro oppoſe 
him, and had rhe Fortune to give him ſeveral Defears ; when 
Cornelius Scipio, the Roman Admiral, Engaging with the King's 
Forces at Sea, under the Command , of Hannibal, entirely ruin'd 
the whole Fleer. Which Victory being immediately follow'd by 
another as fignal at Land, the effeminare Prince was conten- 
_—_ -- haſe a Peace art the price of almoſt half his King- 

( . 

"The victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded the Publick Re- 
Joicings on account of rhe lare Succeſs, when the dearth of King 
Philip of Macedon preſented them with an occaſion of a more 
glorious Triumph. His Son Perſeus, thar ſucceeded, reſolving 
ro break with the Senate, apply'd himſelf wholly ro raiſing For- 
ces, and procuring other Necefſaries for a War. Never were 
greater A ces in the Field than on both fides; moſt of the 
confiderable Princes in rbe World being engag'd in the Quarrel. 
Burt Forrune'ftill declar'd for 'the Romans, and rhe greareft part of 
Perſeus's Joni Army was cut off by the Conſul A®mylius, 
and the King oblig'd to ſurrender himſelf into rhe hands of rhe 
Conquerour. (c) Authors that write of the Four Monarchies, 
here fix rhe end of the Macedonian Empire. 

Bur _ could nor think her felt fecure amongſt all theſe 

, while her old Rival Carthage was yer ſtanding : 
Sothart upon a flight Provocation, the City, afrer Three Years 
tege, was Taken, and utrerly raſed, by the Valour of Pub- 

- oy 7 Grand-ſon, by Adoption, to him that conquer'd Hart 
nibal. 


(#) Eurrop. Ih, x. (b) Flerur, Bb. 2. cap. &. (6) Pally Paters, lib . (a) Ibid. , 
Nez 
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Nor long after, 4ttalus, King of Pergamwy, dying without 
Ifae, left has vaſt Terricories, — near all Aſia, to the 
Romans. (a) And what of Africa remain'd '>d, was for 
the moſt parr reduc'd in the Fugurthan War that immediately 
follow'd ; Fugurtha himlelf, after ſeveral Defears, being taken | 
Priſoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome. (6) 
And now after rhe Defear of the Teutomes and Cimbrs, that 
had made an Inroad into Fray, with ſeveral leffer Conquefts'in 
Afia and other Parrs, the ' Mzthridatick War, and the Civil 
War berween Marius and Sys, broke out both in the ſame 
Year. (c) Sy{z had been ſent General againft Mithridates Ki! 
of Poritus, who bad: ſeizd on the greateſt part of 4ſia 
Achiaia in an hoſtile manner; when before he was got our of es 
ly, Sulpicius, the Tribune of the People, and one of Marinus's 
Faction, preferr'd a Law to re-call him, and'ro deprite Marius its 
his room; Upon this, Syla, leading back his: Army, and'over- 
throwing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having ſettled Aﬀaitrs 
at Rome, -and baniſh d the Aurhors of the lare-Sedirion, rerurn'd 
ro meer the foreign Enemy. (4) His firſt Exploit was the raking 
of Athens, and ruining, the famous Mole in rhe Haven Pirens. 
(e) Afterwards, in rwo Engagements, he kill'd and rook near 
130000, of the Enemy, and compell'd Mithridates. ro. fue for a 
Truce. (f) In the mean time, Marius, being cal'd home by 
the -new Conſuls, had exercis'd all manner of Cruelty at Rome ; 
whereupon, taking the opportuniry of the Truce, Sylla once 
more march'd back roward Italy. Marius was dead before his 
return ;.(g) but his rwo Sons, with the Conſuls, raisd ſeveral 
Armies to oppoſe him. Bur ſome of the Troops being drawn 
over ro his Party, and the others routed, he entred the Gity, and 
diſpos'd all things ar his Pleaſure, afſuming the Title and Au- 
rhority of a perpetual Dictator. Bur having regulated the Stare, 
he laid down that Office, and died in retirement. (þ) 
Mithridates had ſoon broke the late Trace, and invaded Bi- 
thynia and 4/ia, with as great fury as ever ; when the Roman Ge- 
neral Luis, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, chas'd 
him quite our of 4fia ; and had infallibly pur an happy conclu- 
fion ro the War, had not Fortune reſerv'd that Glory for Pom- 
pey. (:) He being depured in the room. of Luculas, after the 
defeat of the new Forces of Mithridates, compell'd him ro fly 
to his Father-in-Law Tigrane: King of Armenia. Pompey fol- 


. tibc 4. (6) Ihid. (5) Eatrop. ib. 5. (d) 1hid. (e) Pell. Pater. bib: 
wy Ai, low'd 
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bid. 
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low'd with lis Araiy ; and ſtruck fucha Terrour into; the whole 
Kingdom, "that s was conſtraind in an humble manner to 
is diſpoſal. Ar this rime the Caritinarian Confpi broke 
our, more famous for the obftinacy than rhe number of rhe ; 
bur this was-immediarely extinguiſh'd by' the timely care of Cice- 
ro, and the: happy valour of Anthony. The Senare, npon the 
News of the extraordinary Succeſs of Pompey, were under ſome 
| of. his affecting the Supreme Command at his re- 
mra; and alrering rhe Conftirurion of the Goyernment. Bur | 
when they ſaw him diſmiſs bis vaſt Army at Branduſium, and 
in the reſt of his Journey to the Ciry, with no other 
than his ordinary Armendants, they receiv'd him with 
all of Complacency and. Satisfaction, and ho- 
nour'd him with a ſplendid Triumph. (k) | 
@) Yd Paterc. ih id. | | 
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CUAD YV. 


Of the Roman Aﬀeairs , from the beginhiug of 
the of Triumvirate to the end of the Twelve 
Czliars. 


HE Three Perſons that ar this rime bore the greateſt Swa 
| in the State, were, Craſſus, Pompey, and Ceſar. The fr, 
by reaſon of bis prodigious Wealth ; Pompey, for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate, and Ceſar, for his admirable Eloquence, 
and a peut Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking. advan- 
rage of the Conſulſhip of Ceſar, they entred into a ſolemn agree- 
ment to let nothing paſs in the Common-wealth withour their 
joint Approbarion. . (a) By virrue of this Alliance, they had in 
a line rime procur'd themſelyes the Three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus Aſia, Pompey Spain, and Ceſar Gaul. Pompey, 
for the berer reraining his Authoriry in the City, choſe to-man- 
his Province by ies: (b) The other Two entred on 
ir Governments in Perſon. Burt Craſſus ſoon afrer, inan Ex- 
pedirien he undertook againft rhe Parthians, had the ill Forrune 
to loſe the greareſt part of his Army, avd was himſelf treache- 

(a) Sweton. in Jul. Ce. cap. 19. (b) Paterc. Kb. 2. cap. 48. 

roufly 


rg 
rouſly murder'd, (a) tn, che mean rime Ceſar was petfornt 

Miracles in Gau/. No leſs-rhan 4oo00 of rhe Enemy he ha 
kill'd, -and raken more Priſoners :. And Nine Years' togathi 
{which was the whole time of his Government ) defery'd'a' Tri- 


umph for the Actions of every Cntpaigns (b) The Senate; 
amaz'd at the ftrange Relation of his Victories, were eafily it- 
cln'd to ſuſpeCt-his ower: Sothar taking the when 
he petition. for a:ſecond Conſulſhip, order'd him ro” dis- 
band. his Army,. and a as a private Perſon ar the Ele&ion. 
(c) Ceſar endeavour'd by all means ro: come ro an accommoda- 
tion : But finding the re violently averſe ro his Intereſt, 
and-refolv'd -ro hear nothing bur whar they firſt | d, (4) 
he was conftrain'd ro march rowards Italy re brigt 5 Troy: 
trerrifie or force them into a com nee. Upon the News of 
his Approach, the Senate, with patr of rhe Nobi- 
liry , paſſing ovet into Greece, he _— the City wirhour 
op : and creating himſelf Conful and Dictator, hafted 
with his Army into Spain; where the T under Pompey's De- 
ies were compelld ro ſubmic themfelves ro his diſpoſal. 
Wick, thus nac had or he advanc'd fv Macedonia, 
W Senare had gor Ap ay $1 igious under the 
command of Pompey. - In rhe firſt ow ment, DIGI 2 
conſiderable Defeat. - Bur the whole Power on both fides -_" 
ing drawn up on the Plainsof Theſſ«h, after a long Dilj 
Vidtory fell - Ceſar, with rhe entire ruin of rhe . hay x on Party. 
Pompey fled directly towards Agypt, and Ceſar with his vidto- 
rious Legions immediately follow'd. Hearing ar his Arrival, 
that Pompey bad been Kkill'd by order of. King Peolemy, he laid 
cloſe Sie tw Alexandria, the capital City ; and having made 
himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, commirred it to t = 
of Cleopatra, Siſter ro the late King, (e): Scipio and Fuba, he 
ſoon afrer overcame in Africa, and Pompey's Two Sons in Spain. 
(f). And 'now being receiv'd ar his return' with rhe general- Ap- 
ſe of the People-and Senare, and honour'd wirh the glorious 


ides of Father of bis Country, and P DiRator, he was 
deligning an Expedirion into Parthja; , afrer the Enjoyment 
of. the Command no more than five Months, he was 


mlinderd the Senare-Houſe. neÞ ) Brutus: and Caſſius, with moſt 
of the other rr is 7 &ry Friends, and ſuch 
as he had oblig'd 1 in the Brew fred on 


Platarch. in Cre Pat bib. © Bid 9. (4) Ihid cap. cod- 
ET TCFcY () Bid. 6 Fr. 


Paterc. lib. 2. Cap. 56... 
A 


35. (f) Ibid. a 
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ily follow'd, in which the ate, Con- 
moſt part of ſuch as had embrac'd the Fattiot of 
ney, declar'd in favour of the Afaffinates, while Mark. 4:4 
the Conſul, undertook rhe Revenge of Ceſar. With this 
zce he exercis'd all manner of Tyranny in the City, . and. 
no other deſign bur ro ſecure rhe chief Command ro _him- 
rhe Senate were oblig'd ro declare him ari Etieny 
; and in purſuance to their Edit, raisd an Army 
him under the command of Hirtius and Panſa the new 
and Otavius, Nephew and Heir to Ceſar. (a) In the 
rt Anthony was defeated ;. but Hirtivus being kill'd 
Foote, and Panſa dying immediately after, the ſole com- 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of Ofavius, (b) The 
ate, before rhe late Victory, had expreſs'd an extraordinaty 
for him, and bnpont him wk py merky of their 
particular Efteem : Bur now being freed from the danger the 
from Anthony, they ſoon alter'd their Maſares? 
raking little norice of him any longer, decreed the Two Heads 
of the lare Conſpiracy, Brutus and: Caſſius, rhe Two Proyinces 
. of Syria and Macedonia; whither rhey had retir'd upon_comttii- 
flion of the Fat.  (c) Oftavius was very ſenſible of their deſigns, 
and thereupon was eafily induced r0 conchide a Peace with * A1- 
thorny: And ſoon after entring into an Aﬀociation with hit and 
Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with Crafſus and Pompey, he re- 
rurn'd to Rome, and was elected Conſul when under 'Twen 
Years of Age. (d) And now, by the Power of him and 
Two Affociates, the old Senare was for the moſt part banifh'd ; 
and/ a Law perferr'd by bis Colleague Pedius, That all who had 
been concern'd in the Death of Cogſar ſhould be proclaim'd Ene- 
mies ro the Common-wealrh, and proceeded | againſt with all 
Exttemity. (e) To pur this Order in Execution, O#avius atid 
Anthony advanc'd with the Forces under .their Command rowatd 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got together a numerous 
Army to oppoſe them, borh Parties meeting near the City Phi- 
lipps, the Traytors were defeated, and the Two Commanders 
ſoon after by their own: Hands.  (f) And now for Tet: 
Years, all Aﬀairs were manag'd by the Triumviri, when Lepi- 
dus, ſerting up for himſelf in Sic:ly, was contented, upon rhe 
arrival of Oftavius, to ooh. $a for his Life, with the diſhon- | 
ourable Reſignation of his > in the Goyernmenr. The 
Friendſhip of O#auius and Anthony, was not of much Iajiger 


fere. ib. 2.cap. 61. (b) Suet. i Ca. 11/{c) Florus, ib'4. oap. 7. 
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continuance : For the latter, being for ſeveral Enormities declax- 
ed an Enemy to the Srare, was finally routed in a Sea-Engage- 
ment at At:um ; and flying thence with his Miſtreſs Cleopatra, 
kill'd himſelf ſoon after, and left the ſole command in the Hands 
of Oftavius. He by his Prudence aud - Moderation, gain'd ſuch 
an entire Intereſt in the Senate and People, that when he offer'd 
to lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with abovethereſt; 
and to reſtore theCommon-wealth ro the ancienrConſtirution, they 
unanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberry was 
ſooner to be parred with, than ſo excellent a Prince. Howe- 
ver, to avoid all offence, he rejected the very Names he 
thought mighr be diſpleafing, and above all things, rhe Quality 
of a Difator, which had been ſo odious in Sy/a and Ceſar. By 
this means he was the Founder of that Government with con- 
rinu'd ever after in Rome. The new Acquiſitions to the Empire, 
were 1n his time very conſiderable: Cantabria, Aquitania, Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Illyricum, being wholly ſubdued : The, 
Germans were driven beyond the River Albis, and Two of their 
Nations, the Suevi and Sicambri. tranſplanted into Gaul. (a) 
Tiberius, tho' in Auguſtus his time, he had given proofs of 
an extraordinary Courage in the German War; (6) yeru 
his own Acceſſion to the Crown, is memorable for no Exploit 
bur the reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman Province ; (c) 
and this was owing more to his Cunning than his Valour. 
And ar laft, upon his infamous retirement into the Iſland Capree, 
he grew ſo ftrangely negligent of rhe Publick Afﬀairs, as to 
ſend no Lieutenants for the Government of Spain and Syria 
for ſeveral Years: To let Armenia be over-run by the Par- 
thians; Meaſia by the Dacians; the Sarmatians, and almoſt all 
Gaul, by the Germans, to the extreme Danger; as well as Diſho- 
nour, of the Empire. (4d) Caligula, as he far exceeded his Pre- 
deceſſor in all manner of Debauchery, ſo in relation ro Mar- 
tial Aﬀairs, was much his Inferiour. . However, he is famous - 
for a Mock-Expedition that he made againſt rhe Germans ; 
when arriving in that part of the Low Countries, oppoſite ro 
Britain, and receiving, into. his Prerectiona fugitive Prince of the. 
Iſland, he ſent glorious Letters to the Senate, giving an account 
of rhe happy fc ueſft of rhe whole Kingdom. (e) And ſoon 
after, making his Soldiers fill rheir Helmers with Cockle-ſhells 
and Pebbles. which he call'd, The Spoils of che-Ocean, (f) rerurn'd 
to the City ro demand a, Triunph. (z) And' when that Honour 


(a Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 21. (6) Vid.Paterc. 66: 2. cap. 1 66; &c. (c) Eutrop. li 
ik 7« (#4) Sueton. in Tib. cap. 41. Os in 7b. cap. 41. (f ) 1dem. caps 46" 
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was denied him by the Senate, he broke our iito ſuch extra- 
vagant Cruelties, that he even compell'd them ro cut him off for 
the ſecuriry of their own Perſons. (4) Nay he was fo far from 
entertaining any defire of benefitting the Publick, thar he ofren 
complain'd of his ill Fortune, becauſe no fignal Calamiry hap- 
pen'd in his time, and made it his conſtant wiſh, That either 
the utter deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, Famine, Earth- 
quake, or other extraordinary Deſolation might continue the 
Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Apes. (6) 

Caligula being taken off, rhe Senate afſembled in the Capitol, 
todebare about the extinguiſhing the Name and Family of the 
Cefars, and reſtoring rhe Common-wealth to rhe old Conftituri- 
on. (c) When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the Palace, 
lighting caſually upon Claudixs, Uncle ro the lare Emperour, 
where he had hid himſelf,.in a Corner behind rhe Hangings, 
pull'd him our ro the refſt'of his Gang, and recommended him 
as the fitreſt Perſon in the World ro be Emperour. All were 
ſtrangely pleasd at the Motion; and taking him along with 
them by force, lodg'd him among the Guards. (4d) The Senare, 
upon the firſt Information, ſent immediarely ro ftop their Pro- 
ceedings : Bur not agreeing among themſelves, and hearing the 
Mulrirude call our Ke 6 Governour, they were art laft con- 
ftrain'd ro confirm the Election of the Soldiers ; _ ſince 
they had pirch'd upon ſuch an eafie Prince as would be wholly 
ar their command and diſpoſal. (e) The Conqueſt of Bri- 
tain Was the moſt memorable in his time, _— RY 
ro an Expedition thar he made in Perſon, bur chiefly ro 
the Valour of his - Lientenants, Oftorius Scapula, Aulus Plauti- 
ws, and Veſpaſian. The bounds of the Empire were in his 
Reign as followeth ; Meſopotamia in the Eaft, Rhine and Da- 
nibe in the North, Mauritania in the South, and -Britain in the 
Weſt. (f) 

The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have made any conſi- 


'derable Progreſs under Nero ; eſpecially when $#eton 1us rells us, 


he neither hoped nor defird the Enlargement of the Empire. (g) 
However, Two Countries were in his time reduc'd into Ro- 
man Provinces; The Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpes, 
or that part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine aud Pred- 
mont. Britain, and Armenia were once both» loſt, (h) and not 


8) dem, cap. 47. (b) Idem, cap. 49. & 56: (c) /dem, c. 31. (d) Idem, c..60- 

( Widn Mk 4 10. (f Cine Vittor fe Cejaribus in Caligula. (g) 
Aurelius Viffor de Ceſaribus in Claud. (h) Sucton. in Nerone, Gap. 18. 
(s) laem, cap. 40. : 
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withour grear difficulry recover'd. And indeed, his averſeneſs to 
the Camp made him far more odious ro the Soldiers, than all his 
other Vices to the People : So-thar when the Cirizens had the 
Parience ro endure him for Fourteen Years, the Army. under Gal- 
ba, = Lienrenant in Spain, were conſtraind ro undertake his re- 
mov 

Galba is ackowledg'd on all hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Diſcipline; and tho” before his Accefſion ro the Empire, 
he had been famous, for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts; (a) yet the ſhortneſs of his Reign hindred him from 
making any advancements afterwards, His Age and Severity 
were the only cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which rendred 
him contemptible, and rhe orher odious. And the Remedy 
he us'd to appeaſe the Diſſarisfaftions, did bur ripen them for 
Revenge. For immediately _ his adopting Pzſo, by which 
he hop'd to have pacified rhe People, . Orho, who had ever expe- 
Qed thar Honour,and was now enrag'd at his Diſappointment, (b) 
upon Application made ro the Soldiers, eafily proeur'd the 
Murder of the old Prince and his adopted Son; and by that 
means was himſelf advanc'd ro the Imperial Dignity. 

Abour rhe ſame rime, the German Army under Vitellius, having 
an _ Averſion tb rhe old Emperour with thoſe at Reme; 
had ſworn Allegiance to their own Commander. Ortho; upori 
the firſt notice of their Defigns, had ſent to proffer Vitelius ati 
equal ſhare in the Government with himſelf. (c) Bur all Pro- 
poſals for an Accommodaridn being refus'd, and himſelf cotti- 
pell'd, as it were, to march againſt the Forces that were ſenr 
towards Italy, he had the good Forrune to defeat themi jn Three 
ſmall Engagements. But having been worſted in a grearer F.ghr 
at Bebriacum, tho' he had ſtill ſuificient ftrengrh for carrying ot 
the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement frorh ſeveral Parts ; 
(d) yer he could nor, by all the Arguments in the World, be pre- 
vaild with ro hazard another Barrel ; bur ro end the Contenti- 
on, kill'd himſelf with his own Hands. On this account Hi- 
ſtorians, rho' they repreſent his Life as the moſt exact Picture 
of unmanly Softneſs; yer they generally confeſs his Death equal 
to the nobleſt of Antiquiry ; and rhe ſame Author (e) that has 
given him the laſting Tirle of Mollis Ocho, hath yer ſer him in 
Competition with th# famous Cato, in reference to rhe laſt Action 
of his Life. 


oy Sueton. in Galb. cap. $\ () Idem, cap. 17. (c) Sueton. in Othon. cap. A 
Ibid. cap. 9. (e) Martial. "ay | t; 
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It has been obſerv'd of Vitellius, that he obtain'd the Em- - 
ire by the ſole Valour of his Lieurenanrs, and Iſt ir purely on 
his own account. His extreme Luxury and -Cruelry were for 
this Reaſon the more dereftable; becauſe he had been advanc'd 
to that Dignity, under the notion of the .Patron of his Coun- 
try, and the Reftorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People. 
Within eighr Months rime,the Provincial Armies had unanimoul- 
ly agreed on Veſpaſian (a) for their Emperour ; and the Tyrant, 
afrer he had been ſtrangely mangled by the exrreme wa” þ of 
m_ wy” and Rabble, was at laſt dragg'd into the River 
Tiber. (b) 

The Republick was ſo far from making any advancement un- 
der the diſturbances of the Three laſt Reigns, thar ſhe muſt ne- 
ceflarily have felr the faral Conſeqences of them, had ſhe not 
been ſeaſonably reliev'd by the happy management of Veſpafien 
"T was an handſome rurn of Jome of his Friends, when, by or- 
der of Caligula, his Boſom had, by way of Puniſhment, been 


. ſtud with Dirt; ro pur this ion on . the Accident, 


that the Common-wealrh being miſerably abus'd, and even zred- 
den under foot, ſhould hereafter fly to his Boſom for Protection. (c) 
And $ndeed, he ſeems ro have made ir his whole Care and De- 
figntÞ reform the Abuſes of the Ciry and Stare, occafion'd by 
the Iitentiouſneſs of the late rimes. Nine Provinces he added ro 
the Empire, (4) and was fo very exaCt in all circumſtances of 
his Eifs and Conduct, that one who has examin'd, them both 
with all the niceneſs imaginable, can find nothing in either thar 
deſerves reprehenſion, except an immoderate defire of Riches. (e) 
And* he covertly excuſes him. for this, by extolling at 
the ſame time his extraordinary Magnificence and L ibe- 
rality. (F) 

Bur perhaps he. did not more oblige the World by his own 
Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Son Ti- 
tus; the only Prince in the World that has rhe Character of ne- 
yer doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient proof of his 
Courage in the famous Siege of Feruſalem, and might have met 
with as good Succeſs in other parts, had he not been pre- 
vented by an untimely death, to the univerſal grief of Man- 
kind. | 
Bur then Domitian ſo far degenerated from the Two excel- 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as ro Jeem more emu- 


(a) Sueton. in Vitel. Y 15» (6) 1d. ibid. cap. 17. £) Sueton. in Veſpaſ. cap. 5, 
e 


(a) Eutrop. lib 7, (e) Id. ibid. cap. 16. (f ) Id. ibid. cap. 17, v8 
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lous of copying Nero or Caligula» However, as to. Martial 
Aﬀairs, he was as y as moſt of his Predeceſſors ; having, in 
Four Expeditions, fubdued the Carti, Dacs, and the Sarmatians, 
and exringuiſt'd a Civil war in the firſt beginning (a) By this 
means he had fo entirely gain'd the Aﬀections of the Soldiers, 


that when we meet with 1s neareſt Relations, and even his 
very Wife engag'd in his Murder, (6) yer we find the Army fo 


extremely diffatisfied, as ro have wanted only a Leaderto revenge 
his Death. (c) 


(a) Sueton. in Domit, cap. 6. (6) Id. ibid. cap. 14. (c) Id. ibid. cap. 23. 
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Of the Roman Afairs from Domitian to the end 
of Conſtantine the Great, 


p > HE Two following Emperours have been deſervedly ſtyled 
The Reftorers' of the Roman Grandeur ; which, by reaſon 
of the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had - 
been extremely impair'd. | 

Nerva, tho' a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Ver- 
the, yer did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be-on any 
other account ſo memorable, as for ſubſtiruring ſo admirable a 
Succeſſor in his room as Trajan. 

"Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Under- 
takings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment, . has been ſer in Competition even with Romulus himſelf. 
"Twas he that advanc'd the Bounds of the Empire farther than all 
his Predeceſfſors ; reducing into Roman Provinces the Five vaſt 
Countries of Dacia, Aſſyria, Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Ara- 
bia (a). And yet his prudent management in Peace, has been 
generally preferr'd ro his Exploits in War. _ His Juſtice, Can- 
dour; and Liberality, having gain'd him ſuch an univerſal Eſteem 
and Veneratirion, that he was even Deified before his Death. 


; ; {CU 3 Adrie 


: (2) Eutrop, lib, 3 
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Adrian's Character has generally more. of the Scholar than 
the Soldier : Upon which account, as much as our of Envy to 
his Predeceſſor, he flighred Three of the Provinces that had 
been raken in by Trajan, and-was contented to fix the Bounds of 
the Empire at the River Euphrates. () Bur perhaps he is the 
firſt of the Roman Emperours thar ever rook a Circuit round his 
Dominions, as we are affur'd he did. (5) 

Antoninus Pius ſtudied more the defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it» However, his admirable Pradence, and 
'ftrict Reformation of Manners, rendred him perhaps as ſervice- 
able to the Common-wealth as rhe Cenquerours. 

The Two Antonins, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for - 
a ſucceſsful Expedition againſt the Parthians: And the former, 
who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 
rraordinary L earning, and ftrict Profeſſion of Stoiciſm ; whence 
he has obrain'd the Name of The Philoſopher. 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagancies, 
as his Father had been for the contrary Verrues ; and after a 
very ſhorr Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one of 
his Miſtreſles. (c) : 

Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who 
fonnd him a more rigid ExaQtor of Diſcipline than rhey had 
been. lately usd to. And now claiming to themſelves the Privi- 
lege of cong an Emperour, they fairly exposd. the Dignity 
to ſale. 
 Didius Julian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon 1n- 
veſted with the Honour. Bur, as he only expos'd himſelf tro 
Ridicule by ſuch a mad Project, ſo he was in an inftant made 
away with, in h of another Bargain- Zofinms wakes him 
no better than a ſort of an Emperour in a Dream. (e) 

Bur rhe Roman Valour and Diſcipline were in a great Mea- 
ſure reftor'd by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the Par- 
thians, the old Enemies of Rome, be ſubdu'd the greateſt part of 
Perfia and Arabia,” and marching into this Iſland, Britain, deli- 
ver'd the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranny of the Scots. 
and Pi#s ; which an excellent Hiſtorian (F) calls the greateſt Ho- 
nour of his Reign. 

Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him as 
his Father, but died before he could defign any thing memora- 


(@) Eutrop. lib. 8. (6) 1d, ibid. (c) Zofermnus, Hilt. ib. 1. (4) 1bt d. (6) Bid 
(F) Eling Spartian. in Sever. | 1 
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ble, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he had 
juſt undertaken. | 

Opilius Macrinus, and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
noiſe in the World, when they were cur. off withour much di- 
fturbance, ro make room for Heliogabalus, Scn of the late Em- 

ur. 

If he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava- 
gant Debaucheries, his Succeſſor Alexander S-verus was '85 
ſerviceable ro the State, .in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline. 
His nobleſt Exploit, was an Expedition againſt rhe Perſians, 
in which he overcame their famous King Xerxes. (a) 

Maximin, the firſt thar from a common Soldier aſpir'd ro rhe 
Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienis, and; he, with his 
Collegue Balbinus, quickly follow'd, leaving the ſupreme com- 
mand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, and 
who might- probably have cxringuiſh'd the very Name of 
the Perſians, (b) had he not been treacherouſly miurderd by 
Philip, who within a very little rime ſuffef'd the like Forrune 
himſelf. 

Decius in the former part of his Reign had been very ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt rhe Scythians and other barbarous Nations ; bur 
was at laſt kill d, rogerher with his Son, in an unfortunate En- 
gagement. (c) 

Bur then Gallus not only ſtruck up a ſhameful League with rhe 
Barbarians, but ſufferd rhem ro over-run all Thrace, Theſſaly 
Macedon, Greece, (d) &c. 

They were juſt threatning Italy, when his Succeſſor Amylian 
chasd them off with a prodigious Slaughter : And upon his 
Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate - ro recover all 
the Roman Territories that had been entirely loſt, and to clear 
thoſe that were over-run : (e) Bur he was prevented atrer I hree 
Months Reign, by the common Fate of rhe Emperours of that 
time. 

After him Valerian was ſo unfortunate as ro loſe the greateſt 
parr.of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, and to be 
kept Priſoner himſelf in char Country *cill the time of his 
Death. (f) _ 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Perſians, the Management of 
Afﬀairs was committed to his Son Galienus ; a Prince ſo extreme- 
ly negligent and vicious, as to become rhe cqual Scorn and Con« 


(s) Eutrep. Bb. $. (b) Pompon. Letus, in Gordian. (c) Idem, in Decio. (d) 
4 ) View Hi, o f) Idem, in Palerians, {9 
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rtempr of both Sexes : (a) The looſneſs of his Government youu 
occaſion to the Uſurparion of the Thirry Tyrants, of whom ſome 
indeed, truly deſerv'd that Name; or were Perſons of grear 
Courage and Vertue, and very ſerviceable ro the Common- 
wealrh. (6) In his rime the Almazgns, after they had waſted all 
Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia, which had been gain'd by Trajan, 
was entirely loſt ; all Greece, Macedon, Fontus, and Aſia, over-run 
by the Goths. The German: too had proceeded as far as Spain, 
and raken the famousCiry Tarraco,now Tar-agona in Catalonia. (c) 

This deſperate ftare of Aﬀairs was in ſome meaſure redreſs'd 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than rwo Years 
rime, routed near Three hundred thouſand Barbarians, and pur 
an entire end to the Gorhick War: Nor were his other Accom- 
pliſhments inferiour to his Valour ; an elegant Hiſtorian (4) ha- 
ving found in him the Vertue of Trajan, the Piery of Antoninus, 

and the Moderation of Auguſtus. 
_ Quintilfus was in all reſpects comparable to his Brother ; 
whom he Succeeded nor on account of his Relation, bur his Me- 
rits. (e) Bur reigning only ſeventeen Days, 'tis impoſſible he 
_ any thing more than raiſe an Expectation in the 
Worl | | 

If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
—_— y Claudius, Aurelian entirely chasd them our. In one 
fingle War, he is reported to. have kill'd a Thouſand of the 'Sar- 
matians With his own Hands: (f) Burt his nobleſt Exploit was, the 
_—_— the famous Zenobia, Queen of the Eaft ( as ſhe ftyl'd 
herſelf) and rhe raking her capiral Ciry Palmyra. Ar his return 
ro Rome, ' there was ſcarce any Nation in the World, ont of which 
he had nor a ſufficient number of Caprives ro grace hisTriumph': 
'The moſt conſiderable were the Indians, Arabians, Gorbs, Franks, 
Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and Germans. (p) 

Tacitus was conrtenred to ſhew his ledon and Juſtice, 
in the quier Management of the Empire, wirthour any hoſtile De- 
fign: Or had he expreſs'd any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhert Reign 
muſt neceſſarily have hindred their effect. 

. . Probys, to the wiſe Government of his Predecefſor, added the 
Valour and Conduct of a good nder : "Twas he thar ob- 
ligd the barbarous Nations to quir all their footing in Gaul, T!y- 
ricum, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire ; inſomuch, that the 
very Parthians ſent him flattering Letters, confefling the diſmal 


{s) Trebel.. Pollio in Tyran. (b) Idem, in Galliens. (c) Eutrop. lib. g (a) Trebell. 
Pollzo in Claudio. (e) Ibid. (f)) Flaviw Vopiſe. m py ply (2) d. 
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Apprehenfions they entertain'd of his Defigns againſt their Coun- 
try, and beſeeching him to favour them . yy ns (a) 

There was ſcarce any Enemy left to this Succeſſor Carus, except 
the Perſians; againſt whom he accordingly underrook an Ex- 
pedition : Burt after rwo or three ſucceſsful Engagements, died 
with the Stroak of a Thunder-bolr. (b) | 

His two Sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of ſo oppoſite a 
Gentus, that one is generally repreſented as the worſt, the other 
as the beſt, of Men. Numerian was ſoon treacheroufly murder'd 
by Aper; who, together with rhe other Emperour Carinus, in a 
yery little rime, gave way to the happy Forrune of Dioclefian, the 
moſt Succeſsful of rhe latter Emperours ; ſo famous for his pro- 
digious Exploits in /£g ype, Perſia, and Armenzia, and a Roman Au- 
thor (c) has nor ſtuck ro compare him with Fupzter, as be does 
his Son Maximian with Hercules. 

Conſtantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier than maſt of 
their Predecefſors, by dying, as they had for the Moſt parr liv'd, 
in Peace, 

Nor are Severus and Maximintan on any account very remar- 
kable, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor, as rhe famous 
CONSTANTINE; who. ridding 'himſelf of his Two 
| ors, Licinius and Maxentius, advanc'd. the Empire | ro 
irs ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Adminiſtra- 
tion in Peace, have gain'd him the Surname of TheGRE AT, 
an Honour unknown to former Emperours: Yer in this reſpect, 
he is juſtly reputed unforrunate, That by removing the Imperial 
Sear from Rome to Conſtantinople, he gave occaſion to the urter 
Ruine-of Italy. 


—_— 


(a) Flavius Vopiſc. in Probo.(b) Idem, in Caro. (c) Pomponins Lztus in viel ejus* 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the Roman Affairs from Conſtantine the Great, 
to the taking of Rome by Odoacer, and the Ru- 
ine of the Weſtern Empire. 


T HO the Three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the Em- 

pire into Three diftinCt Principaliries ; yer it was afterwards 
rexnited nnder the longeſt Survivor, Conſtantius. The Wars be- 
rween him and Magnentius, as they prov'd fatal to the Tyrant ; 
ſo were they extremely prejudicial ro the whole State ; which ar 
this rime, was involv'd in ſuch unhappy Difficulries, as to be very 
unable ro bear ſo exceffive a Loſs of Men, no leſs than 549c0 
being kill'd on both fides. (a) And perhaps this was the chicf 
reaſon of rhe ill ſucceſs, which conftanrly arrended that Emperour, 
in the Eaſtern Wars: For the Perſians were all along his Supe- 
riours ; and when at laſt a Peace was concluded, the Advantage 
of rhe Condirions laid on rheir fide. 

Julian, as he took effeCtual care for the ſecuriry of the other 
Bounds of the Empire ; ſo his Deſigns againſt rhe moſt formi- 
dable Enemies, the Perſians, had all appearance of Succeſs ; bur 
thar he loſt his Life before they could be fully put in execu- 
tion. 

Fovian was no ſooner elected Emperour, bur being under ſome 
, apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediately ftruck up 
a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Perſians, ar the Price of the 
famous Ciry Ni/ibrs, and all Meſopotamia. For which baſe Acti- 
on, as he does nor fail of an Invective from every Hiſtorian ; ſo 
particularly Ammianus Marcellinus (b) and Zoſimus, have taken 
rhe pains ro ſhew, that he was the firſt Roman Governour who 
refignd up the leaſt part of their Dominions upon any ac- 
COUnt. 

Valentinian- the Firſt, has generally the Character of an ex- 
cetlent Prince ; But he ſeems to have been more ſtudious of ob- 
Iiging his Subjects, by an eafie and quier Government, than 


defzrous 
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= Pompon, Letws. (6) Lib. 25. et / 
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defirous of acting any thing againſt rhe encroaching 'Ene- 
nues. 


Gratian too, tho' a Prince of great Courage and rience in 
War, was able to do no more than ro fſerrle the mg Pro- 


vince of Gaul : Bur he is extremely applauded b 
for taking ſuch extraordinary care mn the buſineſs hr 4 a Succeſlor : 
For being very ſenſible how every Day produc'd warſe Effects 
in the Empire ; and thar the Stare, if nor ar the laſt Gaſp, yer was 
very nigh, beyond all hopes of recovery. z; he made it. his whole 
ſtudy ro find our a Perlon that ſhould, mn all Refi be capa- 
cirared for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his. Country. 
The Man he pitch'd upon was Theodeſius, a Narive of Spain ; who, 
being now inveſted with the Command of the Eaft, upon the 
death of Gratian, remain'd ſole Empergur. And, Indeed, in a 
great meaſure he anſwer'd the Expectation of rhe world, prov- 
ing the moſt refolure Defender of the Empire in irs declining 
Age. Bur for his Collegue Valentinian.the Second, he was cur 
off, withour having done any - thing that deſerves our Na- 
ice. - | - 

Under Honorsus, things return'd totheir former deqgaagey ftare, 
the barbarous Narions getting ground on all ſides, ing c- 
yery day ſome diminution ip the Empire ; 'rill at laſt, 41 
of rhe Goths, waſting all I:aly, proceeded to Rome ir ſelf ;and be- 
ing contented to ſer a few Buildings on fire, and rifle the Trea- 
ſuries, retird with his Army (a) : So that this is rather a Disgrace, 
than aDiftruction of the Ciry. And Nero is ſuppos'd ro have done 
more Miſchief when he ſer it on fire in jeſt, than ir now ſuffer'd 
from rhe barbarous Conquerour. 

Valentinian the Third, art his firſt Acceſſion to the Empire, gave 
oreat hopes of his proving rhe Author of a happy Revolution (b); 
and he was very fortunate in the war againſt the famous Attile 
the Hun: But his Imprudence in purting ro death his beſt Com- 
mander tius, haſtened very much the ruine of the Roman Cauſe, 
the barbarous Nations now carrying all before rhem, withour 
any - conſiderable oppofition. 

By this time, the Stare was given over as delperate ; and whar 
Princes follow'd 'till the raking of the City by Odoacer, were only 
a company of miſerable, ſhort-liv'd Tyrants, remarkable for no- 
thing but the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs of 
their Government ; ſo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them over in 
hlence, or at moſt with the bare mention of rheir Names. 


(a) Paul. Dincm. & Pornpon, Lat. (6) Pompen. Lat. 
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The beft account of them we can meet with, is as follows : Maxi- 
21s, Who in order to his own Promotion, had procurd the Murder 
of Valentinian, ſoon after compell'd his Widow Eudoxi2 to accepr 
of him as a Husband ; when rhe Empreſs, entertaining a mortal 
Hatred for him on many accounts, tent ro Genſeric, a famous 
King of the Vandals, and a Confederate of the lare Em 'S, 
d his affiftance for the Deliverance of herſelf and the City, 
from rhe Ufurparion of the Tyrant. Genſeric eafily obey'd ; 
and landing with a prodigious Army in Italy, entred Rome with- 
our any oppoſition ; where, contrary to his Qath and Promilſe, 
he ſeiz'd on all the Wealth, and carry'd ir, with ſeveral thou- 
ſands of the Inhabirantrs, inro Africk (a): 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that rook upon 
him the Name of Emperonr, which he refign'd within eighr 
Months (b) 

Majorianus ſucceeded ; and after three Years, left the Honour 
to Severus, or Severian ; who'had theHappineſs, after four Years 
Reign, ro die a natural Dearh (c). 

Afrer him, Anthemius was elected Emperour, who loſt his 
Life and Dignity, in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Ricimer (d) 
And then Olybrius was ſent from Conſtentinople roo, with the ſame 
Aurhoriry ; bur died within ſeven Months (e). 

Liarius, or Glycerius, who had been elected in his room by the 
Soldiers,. was immediately almoſt depoſ'd by Nepos ; and he 
himſelf quickly after by Oreſtes (f), who made his Auguſtus, 
or Auguſtulus, Emperoux. And now Odoacer, King of the Herulr, 
with an innumerable multitude of the barbaxous Nations, ravag- 
ing all Italy, approach'd to Rome ; and entring rhe Ciry with» 
out any reſiſtance, and depoſing Auguſtulus, ſecur'd the Imperial 
Dignity to himſelf, and tho* he was forc'd afrerwards'ro give 
== ro Theodoric the Goth, yer the Romans had never after, the 


eaſt Command in Italy. __ 
_” 


(#)Paul. Diacon. & Evagrius Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. 2. cap.7. (6) Id. Thid. (c) Paul. Dia- 
con, lib. 16, (4) Ibid, (2) Ibid, (7) lornandes de Regn, Succefl. | 
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BOOK L 


Of the CITY. 


A — — as. 


CHAP L 


Of the Pomcerium, and of the Form and Bigneſs of 
the CI TY, according to the Seven Hills. | 


EFORE we come to pleaſe our ſelves with a particu- 
lar View of the City, we muſt, by all means, take no- 
tice of the Pomerium, for the Singularity of the Cuſtom 
to which it ow'd its Original. Lzvy defines the Pomer;- 

um, in general, ro be that ſpace of Ground both within and with- 

out the Walls; which the Augurs, ar the firſt Building of Ciries, 
ſolemnly conſecrated, and on which no Edifices were ſuffer'd to 
be rais'd. (4) Bur the account which Plutarch gives us of this 
matter, in reference ro Rome it ſelf, is ſufficient ro fatisfye our 

Curioſity ; and is deliver'd by him ro this purpoſe : Romulus hav- 

ing ſent for ſome of the Tuſcans, to inſtruct him in the Ceremo- 

ries to be obſery'd in laying the Foundations of his New City, 
the Work was begun in this manner : 

Firſt, They dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firſt-Fruits 
of all Things, either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Nature ; 
and every Man taking a ſmall Turff of Earth of the Country from 
whence he came,they all caſt rhem in promiſcouofly rogether; mak- 


— 


(a) Livy, Hib. 1. 


, 
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- king this Trench their Center, they deſcrib'd the Ciry in a Circle 
round is: Then the founder firred ro a Plough a brazen Plough 
ſhare ; and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a deep 
Line, or Furrow, round rhe Bounds ; thoſe that follow'd after, rak- 
ing care that all the Clods fell inwards toward the Ciry. They 
built rhe Wall upon this Line, which they call'd Pomerium, from 
Pone Menia.(a) Though the Phraſe of Pomerium proferre be com- 
monly us'd-in Authors, to fignifie the enlarging of the City ; yer 
*ris certain, the Ciry mighr be enlarg'd withour rhar Ceremony. 
For Tacitus and Gelius declare, no Perſon to have had a right of 
extending the Pamerium, but ſuch an one, as had taken away 
ſome part of an Enemy's Country in War ; whereas it's manifeſt, 
"Thar ſeveral Great Men, who never obtain'd that Honour, in- 
creas'd the Buildings with conſiderable Additions. | 

"Tis remarkable, that the ſame Ceremony with which\the Foun- 
darions of their Ciries were at firſt laid, they us'd roo in deſtroy- 
ing and raifing Places raken from the Enemy ; which we find was 
begun by rhe Chief Commanger's turning up ſome of the Walls 
with a Plough (6b) 

As to the Form and Bigneſs of the Ciry,we muſt follow the com- 
mon Direction of tne ſeven Hills, whence came the Phraſe of Urbs 
Septicollis, and the like, 1o frequent with the Poets. 

Of theſe, Mons Palatinus has ever had the Preference ; wherher 
ſo call'd from the people Palantes, or Palatinz, or from the\Blear- 
ing and Strolling of Cattel, in Latin, Balare and Palare ; or from 
Pales, the Paſtoral Goddeſs ; or from the Burying-Place of Pallas, 
we find diſpured, and underermin'd among their Authors. "I'was 
in this Place, thar Romulus laid the foundations of the Ciry, In a 
quadrangular Form ; and here the ſame King and Tullus Hoſtilins 
kept their Courrs as did afterwards Auguſtus, and all the ſucceed- 
ing —_ ; onWhich account, the word Palatium came to fig- 
nifie a Royal Scar (e) 

This Hill to the Eaſt has Mons Celins, to the South Mons Aven- 
tixus, to the Welt Mons Capitolinus, ro the north the Forum (d) 

In compaſs Twelve Hundred Paces (e). 

Mons Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpeia, 'a Roman Virgin 
who berray'd the City ro the Sabines, in this Place (f). It wascall'd 
roo Mens Saturni and Saturnius, in Honour ef Saturn, who. is re- 
ported'ro have liv'd here in his Retirement, and was ever reputed 

OO » fg 


ck, in apſter Par: Roſin. lib. 1. cap. 3. 
FR hang. bi cap, 4 1] Fabre Roma, cap. 3) Marlin. w 
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the Tuartelar Deiry of this Parr of the Ciry. Ir had afterwards the 
Denomination of Caprsrolinus, from the Head of a Man cafi 
found here in digging for the Foundations of the famons Tem 

of Jupiter (a), call'd Capitotium, for the ſame reaſon. This Hi 
was added to the Ciry by Ties Tatius, King of the Sabines, when 
having been firft overcome in the Field Romulus, he and his 
Subjects were permirred ro incorporate with the Romans (b). It has 
to the Eaſt, Mons Palatinus, and the Forum ; to the Sourh, the 
Tiber ; ro the Weſt, the level Parr of the City ;ro the North,- Col- 
lis Quirinalis (c). 

in compals ſeven S:adia, or Furlongs (d). 

Collis Quirinalss, was ſo call'd either from rhe Temple of Quir:- 
nuzs, another Name of Romulus ; or,more probably from the Cureres, 
a People that remov'd hither with Tatius from Cures,a Sabine Ciry 
(e). Ir afterwards chang'd its Name to Caballus, Mons Caballs, 
and Caballinus, from rhe rwo Marble-Horſes, with each a Man 
ran him, which are ſerup here. They are Mill ſtanding ; and 
if the Infcriprion on the Pilaſters be true , were the Work of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles (f) Made by thoſe Famous Maſters to repreſent 
Alexander the Grear and his Bucephalus, and ſent ro Nero for a Pre- 
ſent by Tiridates King of Armenia. This Hill was added to the 
City by Numa (2g) | 

To the Eaſt, it has Mons Efquilinus,and Mons Viminal:is; to the 
South, the Forums of Ceſar and Nerva ; to the Weſt, the level 
Parr of the City ; to the North, Collis Hortulorum, and the Campus 
Martius ;(h). 

In compaſs aimof three Miles (7). 

Mons Celins owes its Name to Celius, or Celes a famous Twſ- 
can General, who pitch'd his Tents here, when he .came to rhe 
aſſiſtance of Romulns aginſt rhe Sabines (k) . Livy (LU) and Diony- 
fus (m) attribute the raking of it in, ro Twllus Heſtilius ; bur 
Strabo (n) to Ancus Martiuss The other Names by which it was 
ſomerimes known, were Querculanus, or Quercetulanus, and Au- 
puſtus : The firſt occafion'd by the abundance of Oaks growing 
there; the other impos'd by the Emperour Tiberius, when he had 
rais'd new Buildings upon it. after a Fire. -(o) 

One part of this Hill was call'd Celiolus, and Minor Ceiias. ( p) 


Liv. tb. 1. cap. 55. (b) Dionyſus. (c) Fabricii Roma. cap. 3- (4) Mar- 
(0) Os lib. 1. np. 4 bY Ve r/o Feſtus. (f) Fabricit Roms, = 


Roma, Cap. 3+ 
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To theEaſt,ir has the Ciry-Walls ; ro the South, Mons Aventinus; 
to the Welt; Mons Palatinus ; to the North, Mons Eſqulinus. (4) 

In compaſs about rwo Miles and a half. -(b) Lt 

Mons Eſquilinus was ancjently calld Ciſpius, and Oppius ; (6) 
the Name of E/quilinus was varied, for the eafzer pronounciation 
from Exquilinus, a Corruption of Excubinus, ab excubiis,from the 
Watch that Romulus kept here. (d) It was taken in. by Servius 
Tulius, (e) who had here his Royal Sear. (f) Varro will have 
the E/quilie to be properly Two Moumains; (z) which Opi- 
nion has been fince approv'd of by a curious Obſerver.. (h) 

To the Eaſt, ir has the Ciry-Walls ; to the Sourh-the Via Labi- 
cana ; T9 the Weſt, the Valley lying berween Mons Celius and 
Mons Palatinus; to the North, Colts Viminalss. (i) + 

In Compaſs about four Miles. (4) 

Mons Viminalis | derives irs Name from the 
* /jmins. * Ofiers that grow. there in grear Plenty, This Hill 
was taken in by Servius Tullius.' (1) | 

To the Eaft ir has the Campus Eſquilinus ; and to the South 
part of the Suburra and the Forum ; to the Weſt Mons Quirina- 
{is ; to the North, the Valis Quirinalis. (m) 

In Compaſs Two Miles and an half. (n) ' 
The Name of Mons Aventinus has given great Cauſe of Dis 
{pure among the Criricks ; ſome deriving the Word from Aven- 
einus an Alban King ; (0) ſome from rhe River  Avens ;_(p) and 
others Ab avibus, from the Birds which us'd to fly hither -in great 
Flocks from the Tiber. (q) It was call'd roo Murcius, Fm 
Murcia, the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had' here a Sacelum, or lit- 
tle Temple ; (7) Collis Diane, from the Temple of Diaua ; (:) 
and Remonius from Remus, who would have had the Ciry be- 
gun .1n this place, and was here buried. (z) 4. Gelius affirms, (u) 
Thar this Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was tiever enclos'd 
within the Bounds of the City *rill the time of Claxdius. * But 
Eutropius (w) expreſly attribures the raking of it in ro Ancus 
Martius ; and an old Epigram inferred by Cu/pinian in his Com- 

ment on Caſjiodorus, confirms the ſame, 
To the Eaſt, ir has the Ciry-Walls ; to the South, the Campus Fi- 
gulinus ; to the Welt the Tiber; to the North Mons Palatinus. (x) 


#) ibid. (b) Marlian. lib.1, cap.1. (c) Fabricii Rents, cap.” 5, 
( l;b.z. Eleg.$. (e) Liv. TT (411 rpg - YO ark; a1 
[ib.1. cap 1. (:) Fabricii Roma. cap.3.(k) Marian. lib. 1, 1.17) Droy!. b5b. 4- 
m) cas #p. 3. (n) Marliandib. 1. cap. 1. (0) Varro de ling. Lat + 


b.a. (p):bid. (9) ibid. ( r ) Sext. Pop, Fe 


\ Kr. {s) Martial: (t) Plutarch. 
in Romal. (u) th13. cap. 14. (w) [ib. 1, Od, —_ oe nb 
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In Circair eighteen S:adia, or Two Miles and a quarter. (a) 
Beſides theſe Seven principal Hills, Three ocher of inferiour 
note were taken in in latter time. 
| Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had irs Name from the fa+ 
mous Gardens of Salluſt adjoining rg it. (b) Ir was afterwards 
.call'd Pincius. from the Pinciz, a Noble Family who had here 
their Seat. (c) The Emperour Aurelian firſt enclosd it within 
the Ciry-Walls. (4) | 
To the Eaft and South ir has the plaineſt part of Mens Quz:- 
rinalix; to the Weſt the Valis Martia ; to the North the walls 
of the City. (e) 
In Compaſs aboit Eighteen Sradia. (f) Pr 
Faniculum, or Fanicularis, was ſo call'd, either from an old 
Town of the ſame Name, faid to have been buile by Fanw © 
Or, becauſe Fanus dwelt and was buried here : (z) 
* Janua. Or, becauſe 'twas a ſort of * Gate-ro. the Romans, 
whence they ifſu'd our upon the Tuſcans. (b) The 
Sparkling Sands have ar preſent given ir the Nanie of Mons 
aureus, and by corruption Montorius. (5) We may make Two 
Obſervations about rhis Hill from one Epigram of Martial; 
Thar 'ris rhe firreſt place ro rake one's Standing for a full Proſpect 
of the Ciry; and rhar 'ris leſs inhabired rhan the other Parrs, 
by reaſon of the grofſneſs of rhe Air. (4) Ir is ftill famous for 
the chres of Numa, and Statius the Poers. (1) - ”. 
_ To the Eaft and South ir has the Tiber ; ro the Weſt the Fields ; 
to the North the Vatican. (m) | SE 6A, 
* In ciscuir ( as much of ir as ſtands within the Ciry-Walls) Five 
Stadia. (n) ; - 
Mons Vaticanus owes its Name ro the Anſwers of the Vates 
or Prophers, that us'd to. be given here ; or from the God Va- 
ticanus Or Vagitanus. (o) It teems nor to have been enclosd 
within the Walls 'rill the time of Aurelia. | of 
This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africans ; forme Remains of which are ftill ro be ſeen. (p) 
Bur ir is more celebrated ar preſent on the account of St. Pe- 
_=_ Ur: the Pope's Palace, and the nobleſt Library in the 
orld. 
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79 the Exſt ir has the Campus Vaticanus, and the River ; ro 
1: South the Faniculum ; ro the Weſt the Campus Figulinus, or 
Porters Field ; ro the North the Prata Quintia. (a) 

Ir lies in the ſhave of a Bow drawn up very high ; the con- 
vex Part ftretching almoſt a Mile. (4) | 

As to che extent of rhe whole Ciry, the greateſt we meer with 
in Hiſtory, was in the Reign of Va/-rian, who .enlarg'd the 
Walls ro fuch a Degree as to | vents the ſpace of Fifry Miles. (c) 

The number of Inhabitants in irs flouriſhing State, Lipfius com- 
pures at Four Millions (gd) : 

Ar preſent rhe compaſs of the City is not above Thirteen 
Mules. /-) 
(a) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. 6) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (c) Vopiſc. in Aurelians. 

(4) De Magnitud, Roman. (te) Fabricii Roman cap. 2. 


a 
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Of the Diviſion of the City into Tribes and Re- 
gions: Ard of the Gates and Briages. 


R®? MU LU $ divided his little Ciry into Three Tribes ; and 
Servius Tullius added a fourth ; which divifion continu'd 
till rhe rime of Augnſtus. "Twas he firſt appointed the Four- 
reen Regions or Wards : An Accountof which, with the num- 
ber of Temples, Barhs, &c. In every Region, may be thus taken 
from the accurate Panvinius. 


REGION LL PORTA CAPENA. 


Streets 9. Arches 4. 

Luci ;.. Barns 14. 
Temples 4. Mills 12. 

Hades 6. Great Houſes 121. 
Publick Baths 6. 


The whole Compaſs 13223 Feer. 
REGION IL COELIMONTIUM, 


Streets 12, Private Baths $0. 
Luci 2, The Great Shambles, 
Tew 
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Temples 5. Barns 23. 
The Pablick Barhs of the Mills 23. 
City. Great Houſes 133. 


The Compals 13200 Feer. 
REGION II. ISISaudSERAPTIS. 


Streets 8. The” Baths of Titus, Trajan, 
Temples 2. and Philip. 
The Amphitheatre of /-- Barns 29, or 19. 

ſpaſian. Mills 23. 


Grear Houſes 160. 


The Compaſs 12450 Feer. 
REGION IV. V1.4 $ACRA, or TEMPLUM PACIS. 


Streets $. Private Baths 75. 
Temples 10. Barns 18. 
The Coloſſus of the Son Mills 24. 

120 Foot high. Great Houſes 138. 


The Arches of Tiras, Se- 


verus, and Conſtantine. 
The Compaſs 14000 ; or as ſome fay, only $000 Feet. 


REGION V. ES QUILIN 4 


Streets 15. Private Baths 75. 
Luci 8. Barns 23. 
Temples 6. Mills 22. 

des 5. Grear Houſes 180. 


The Compaſs 15950 Feer. 
REGION VI ACTA SE MIT A. 


Streets 12 Or 13. Privare Barhs 75. 
Temples 15. Barns 19. 
Portico's 2. Mills 23. 

Circi 2. Great Houſes 1 5y- 
Fora 2. 


The Compaſs 15800 Feer, 
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REGION VILVIA LAT 4. 


Streets 40. Mills 17. 


Temples 4. Barns 25. | 
Privare Baths 75. Great Houſes 120, 


Arches 3. 
The Compaſs 23700 Feet. 
REGION VII FORUM ROMANUM, 


Streets 12. 

Temples 21. 

Private Barhs 66. 

Mides 10. | k 
Porrico's 9. Mills 30. 

Arches 4. Great Houſes 1 5e. 


Fora 7. 
The Compaſs 14867 Feet. 
REGION IX. CIRCUS FL AMINIUS. 


Streets 30. Curie 2. 

Temples 8. Therme 5. 

MEdes 20. Arches 2. 

Portico's 12. Columns 2. 

Circs 2. Mills 32. 

Theatres 4. Barns 32. 

Baſilice 3. Grear Houſes 18g, 
' The Compaſs 30560 Feer. 


REGION X. PAL ATIU M. 


Streets 7. Private Baths 1 5. 
Temples 0. Mills 12. 

des 9g. Barns 16. 
Theatre 1, Great Houſes 109g, 
Curie 4 


The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 
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REGION XI CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 


Streers $. Barns 16. 
HEdes 2.2. Mills 12. 
Privare Baths 15. Great Houſes 18g, 


The Compaſs 11600 Feer. 
REGION XIL PISCINA PUBLIC 4. 


Streets 12. Barns 28. 
des 2. Mills 25, 
Private Baths 68. Great Houles 128. 


The Compaſs 12000 Feet. 
REGIONXII. AVENTINUS. 


Streers 17. Barns 36, 
Luct 6. Mills 3o. 
. Temples 6. Great Houſes 155, 


Private Barhs 74. 
The Compaſs 16300 Feer. 


REGION XIV. TRANSTIBERIN A, 


Streets 23. Barns 20, 
des 6, * Mills 32. 
Private Baths 136. Great Houſes 1 50, 


The Compals 33409 Feer. 


As to the Gates, Romulus built only Three, or ( as ſome will 
have it) Four at moſt. Burt as Buildings were enlargd, the 
Gates were accordingly multiplied; ſo thar Pliny tells us there 
were Thirty four in his time. 

The moſt-remarkable were, 

Porta Flumentana, ſo call'd, becauſe it ſtood near the River. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its Name to the Flaminian Way, 
which begins there. 

Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and ſo call'd from Car- 
menta, the Prophereſs, Mother of Evander. ; 

Porta Naevia, which Varro derives 4 nemoribus, from tha 


Woods which formerly ftood near it. 
D 3 F grta 
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'Porta Saliana, deriving its Name from the Salt which the Sa- 
bines us'd to bring in at that Gare from the Sea. to ſupply rhe 
City. 

Pre Capena, call'd ſo from Capena, an-old City of Italy, to 
which the way laid through this Gate. Ir is ſometimes call'd 
 Appia, from Appius the Cenſor ; and Triumphalss, from the Tri- 
umphs in which the Procefſion commonly paſs'd under here; and 
Fontinalis, from the Aqueduts which were rais'd over it : 
Whence Fuvenal calls it, Madida Capena; and Martial; Capena, 
grand: Porta que pluit go= 
 _ The Tiber was paſsd over by Eight Bridges; the Names of 

avhich are thus ſer down by Marlian ; Milvius, Elinus, Vatica- 
nus, Faniculenſis, Ceſtius, Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sublicius. 


CHAP. IT. 


Of the Places of Worſhip ; particularly of the Tem- 
ples and Luci. 


EFORE weproceed to take a view of the moſt remarka- 

ble places ſer a-parr for the Celebration of Divine Service, 

it may be proper to make a ſhort-Obſervarion about the general 
Names, under which we meer with themin Anrhors. 

Templum ( then )) was a place which had not been only dedi- 
cated ro ſome Deity, bur with all formally Conſecrated by rhe 
Ajwurs. 

—— Sacre, were ſuch as wanted that Conſecration ; which 
if they afterwards receivid, they chang'd rheir Names to 
Temples. 

Delubrum, according to Servius, was a place that under one 
Roof comprehended ſeveral Deities. 

ZEdicula 18 only a diminutive, and ſignifies no more thar, a lit- 
tle Zdcs. 

Sacellum may be deriv'd the ſame way from Xdes Sacra. Feſtus 
rells us, 'tis a place ſacred to the Gods, without a Roof. 

'Twere endleſs ro reckon up but the bare Names of all the 
Temples we meer with in Authors. The mc celebrated on all 
accounts were, the Capitel! and the Panthecn, | 
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The Capitol, or Temple of Fupiter Capitolinus was the effect 
of a Vow made by Tarquinius Priſcus in the Sabine War. (a) 
Bur he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Nephew, Tarquin the Proud, finiſh'd it with the Spoil raken from 
the neighbouring Narions. (6) Bur upon the expulſion of the 
Kings, the Conlecration was perform'd by Horatius the Con- 
ful. (c) The Srructure ſtood on a high Ridge, raking in Four 
Acres of Ground. The Front was adorn'd with Three Rows 
of Pillars, the other fides with Two. (4) The Aſcent from the 
Ground was by an hundred Steps. (e) The prodigious Gifts and 
Ornaments, with which ir was ar ſeveral times endow'd, almoſt 
exceed belief. Suetonius (f) tells us, that Auguſtus gave at one 
rime Two thouſand pound weight of Gold: And in Jewels ard 

ions Stones, to the value of Five hundred Sefterces. Livy and 
Pliny (pg) ſurprize us with Accounts of the brazen Threſholds, 
the noble Pillars that Syl/a remov'd hither from. Athens onr of the 
Temple of Fupiter Olmpiu ; the guilded Roof, the gilded 
Shields, and thoſe of ſolid Silver ; the hage Veſſels of Siver, 
holding Three Meaſures ; the Golden Charior, &c. This Temple 
was firſt conſum'd by fire in the Marian War, and then re- 
built by Sy{a ; who dying before rhe Dedication, left that Ho- 
nour to Quintus Catulus, This roo was demoliſhed in the Vitel- 
lian Sedirion. Veſpaſian undertook a Third, which was-burnt 
down abour the time of his Death. Domitian raisd the laſt 
and moſt glorious of all ; in which the very Gilding amounted 
to- Twelve thouſand Talents. (4) On which Account Plutarch (3) 
has obſerved of that Emperour, that he was like Midas, de- 
firous of rurning every thing into Gold: There are very little 
remains of ir ar preſent; yer enough to make a Chriſtian 
Church. (k) 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son-in-Law to 
Auguſtus Ceſar ; and dedicated either ro Jupiter Ultor, or 10 
Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in gencral, as 
the very Name ( quaſi Tay awy7wy ©49y ) implics.' The Structure, 
according ro Fabricius (1) is an Hundred -and forry Foot high, 
and abour the ſame breadth. Bur a later - Author has encreasd 
the number of Feer ro an Hundred fifty eight. The Root is cu+ 
riouſly vaulted, void places being lefr here and there for the 
greater ftrengrh. The Rafters were Pieces of Braſs of For- 


(s) Liv. lib. 1. (6) Ibid (c) Plutarch. in Poplicel. (d) Dionyſ. Halicar. (e)Tacitur. 


) In Auguft. cap. 30. (g) Liv. lib. 10, 35 38. Pliny, lib. 33, &c. (hb) Plu- 
hrs oy = 3 G) 1. (k) Gores Roma, cap. 5 (1) 1bid. REST 
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ty Eoort in length. There are no Windows in the whole Xdi, 
fice, only a round Hole at the rop of rhe Roof, which ſerves very 
well tor the admiſſion of the Light. Diamerrically under, 1s cur 
a curious Gurter to receive the Rain, The Walls oy the infide 
are either ſolid Marble, or incruſted. (a) The front on the our 
fide was cover'd with brazen Plares gilt, the rop with filyer-Plares, 
Which are now chang'd ro Lead. (6b) The Gates were Braſs, of 
extraordinary Work and Bignels. (c) 

The Temple is ſtill ſtanding with little alteration, beſides the 
lo's of the old Ornaments, being conv into a Chriſtian 
Church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it, by 
Boniface IV.) Dedicared ro St. Mary, and all Saints, tho' the pe 
neral Name be St. Mary de Rotonda, (ec) The moſt remarkable 
differcnce is, that whereas hererofore they aſcended by rwelye 
Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance. (f) © 

The Ceremony of the Conſecration of Temples ( a piece of 
Superſtition very well worth our notice) we can't berter appre- 
hend, than by the following account which Tacitus gives us of 
that Solemniry, in reference ro the Capitol, when repaird by 
Veſpaſian : Tho' x the chief Rites were celebrared upon the 
entire raiſing of the Sxructure, this being probably intended 
only for the hallowing the Floor. Undecimo Kalendas Fulias, (g) &c. 

* Upon the 21ſt. of Fune, being a yery clear Day, the whole 
*Plor of Ground deſign'd for the Temple, was bound abour with 
*Fillets and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky 
*Names, entred firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from 
*thoſe Trees which the Gods more eſpecially delighted in. Next 
* came the Veſtal Virgins, with Boys and Girls, whoſe Fathers 
* and Mothers were living, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook: 
* water, River-water, and Spring-water. Then Helvidius Priſ- 
F cus the Pretcr, { Plautus Elian, one of the Chief, Prieſts, going 
* before him ) after he had perform'd the ſolemn Sacrifice of a 
* Swine, a Shcep, and a Bullock, for rhe Purgartion of the Floor, 


and laid the Entrails upon a gre:n Turf ; humbly beſought 7u- 


*Piter, Funs, Minerva, and the other Deities, ProteCtors of rhe 
*Empire, thar they would be, pleas'd to proſper their preſent Un- 
*derraking, and accompliſh, by their Divine Afiſtance, what 
*Human Picry had thus begun. Having concluded his Prayer, 
* he pur his Hand to the Fillers, ro which the Ropes, with a grear 
* Srone faſtned in them, had been ried for this occafion ; when imm- 
*mediarely the whole Company of Prieſts, Senators, and Knights, 


—_— CC_C— 


(s) Marlien.Topog.Rew.Antig, lib.6, cap. 6. (6) 15d. & Fabric.Rom. cap.9.(c) 
Marlin. ibia. (d) Lib. 6. cap. 8. (e) Fabric,cap. 9, (f ) 1bid. (gy Hit. 16. A 
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* with the greateſt part of the common People, laying hold together 

" on the Rope, withall Expreſſions of "= drew the Stone 3 into 

' che Trench defign'd- for the Foundation, throwing in Wedges 

: of Gold, Silver, and other Merals, which had never endur'd 
the Fire. 

Some curious Perſons haveobſerv'd this Similirude between the 
Shape of theſe old Temples, and our Modern Churches : - Thar 
rhey had one Appartment more holy than the reſt, which they 
rerm'd Cel/a, anſwering ro our Chancel or Choire: That the 
Portico's in the fides, were in all reſpe&s like ro our Iſles ;- arid 
that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is an imitation of their 
Baſilica (a) 7 
There are two other Temples particularly worth our notice ; 
not ſo much for rhe Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuftoms rhat depend upon them, and the remarkable Uſe to 
which they were pur. Theſe arz rhe Temples of Saturn and 


anus. 

The firſt was famous upon account of ſerving for the Publi 
Treaſury: The reafon of which, ſome fanfie ro have been, 
cauſe Saturn firſt raught the Italians ro coin Money ; or, as Plu- 
tarch conjetures, becauſe in rhe Golden Age under Saturn, all 
Perſors were honeſt and fincere, and the Names of Fraud and 
Covetouſneſs unknown in the World (b.) Bur perhaps thefe mighr 
be no more in'r, than thar rhis Temple was one of the ſtrongeſt 
Places in the City, and fo the ficreit for that uſe. Here were 
preſerv'd all the Publick-Regiſters and Records, among which 
were ''the Libr; Elephantini, or great Iyory-Tables, contain« 
inga Lift of all the Tribes, and the Schemes of the Publick Ac- 
counts. 

The other was a ſquare piece of Building (ſome ſay of entire 
Braſs) ſ> large as to contain a/Staue of Fanus five foot high ; 
with brazen Gares of each fide, which us'd always to be kepr open 
in War, and ſhut in time of Peace. (c) 

Bur the Romans were ſo continually engag'd in Quarrels, thar 
we find the laſt Cuſtom bur ſeldom put in practice. 

Firſt, all the long Reign of Numa, - Secondly, A. U.C. 519. 
upon the concluſion of the firſt Punic War. Thirdly, by Augu- 
ftus, A.UV.C. 745. and twice more by the ſame Emperor, 
A. U.C.729. And again about rhe rime of our Saviour's Birth 
Then by Nero, A. UV. C. 811. Afterwards by Veſpaſian 
A. U.C. $24. And laſtly, by Conftanzius, when, upon Magnen, 


Ws) Polletus Hiſt. Roman. Flori lib. 1 cap. 3. (b) Plutarch in Problem, (c) Vid . 
* Marlian, Topog. Rom. Antiq. [i6, cap. 8. | 
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7:3 death; he was left fole Poſſefior of rhe. Empire 4. UV. C, 
unog. (a). | 


Of this cuſtom, Virg:l/ gives us anob le Deſcripcion- : 


Sunt gemine Bells porte, ſic nomine dicunt, 
Relligione ſacre, & [evi formidine Martts : 
Centum @rei claudunt veftes eternaque ferr: 
Robors ; nec cuſtas abſiftit limine Janus, 

Has, uht- certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugie ; 
Ip/e,. Quirinali trabea cinftuque Gabino 
Infignis, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul. 

Ipſe vocat puguas. (b) 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately Gates appear , 
Made awful by the Dread of Arms and War : 
An hundred brazen Bolrs from impious Pow'r, 
And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 
And watchful Fanus guards his Temples Door. 
Here, when the Fathers have ordain'd to try 
The chance of Bartel by their fix'd. Decree ; 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 
And Regal Pall, leads the Procefſion on; 
- Fhbe ſounding Hinges gravely turns abour, 
Rouzes.the impriſon'd God, and lers the Furies ou t. 
, 
Near the Temple of Faxus there was a Street which rook the 
fame Name, inhabited, for - the moſt , part, by Zankers and 
Uſurers. Ir was very long, and divided by the diſfſcren: manner 
of Fanus Summns, Fanus Medius, and Janus imus. The firſt 
"ap laſt of theſe Partitions are mention'd by Horace,. lib. 1. 
Epiſt. 1, 


Hec Fanus Summus ab imo Prodocet. 


The other, Tully {; of in ſeveral places of his Works.. (c) 
The Superſtirion of conſecrating Groves and Woodsro the Ho- 
nour of the Deiries, was a Practice very. uſual with the Ancients: 
For, not ro ſpeak of rhoſe mention'd in the Holy Scripture, Pliny 
aflures us, That Trees in old time ſerv'd for the Temples of the Gods. 
Facitus reports this Cuftom of the old Germans ; 2. Curtius of the 


(#) Fid. Caſeubon. Not. ad Sueton. Auguſt, 58Þ, 22, (b) Virge nm 7. (c) Lib 
2. de Offic. Plylip. 8. Kc. —_— (3) Prrg In- 
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Indians, and almoſt all Writers of the old Druids. The Romans 


too were great Admirers of this way of Worſhip, and therefore 
had rheir Luci in moſt parrs of the City, parton. dedicated to 

The moſt probable reaſon thar can be given for this Foc 
is taken from the common Opinion, Thar Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And there- 
fore ſuch darkſom and lonely Sears, purring them into a ſudden 
Horrour and Dread, made them fanhe thar there muft neceffarity 
ſomerhing of Diviniry inhabir here, which cou'd produce in them 
ſuch an Awe and Reverence ar their Entrance. 


- 
—_—_— _— 7 


C'H.A.P. IV. 
Of the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circo's, Nau- 


machiz, Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of the . 
Campus Martius. | 


Heatres, fo call'd from the Greek Seaouar, to ſer, owe their 
Original ro Bacchus. (a) They were uſual in ſeveral parts 
of Greece ; and ar laft, afterthe ſame manner as other Inſtitutions, 
were borrow'd thence by the Romans : Thar the Theatre and Am- 
phitheatre,were rwo di r ſorts of Xdifices, was never queſti- 
on'd, the former being builr in the ſhape of a Semicirle ; rhe other 
generally Oval, ſo as to make the ſame Figure as if rwo Theatres 
ſhould be join'd rogerther (6.} Yet the ſame place is often call'd by 
both theſe Names in ſeveral Authors. They ſeem roo, ro have» 
been defign'd for quite different Ends ; the Theatres for Stage- 
Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater Shows of Gladiators, 
wild Beafts, Gc. The parts of the Theatre and Amphitheatre, beſt 
worth our Obſervation, by reaſon of their frequent uſe in Claſ- 

ficks, - are as follows : , 

Scexa was a Partition reaching quire croſs the Theatre, being 
either Verſati/is, or Dufilis, either to turn round, or to draw up, 
for the preſenting a new proſpe& ro the Spectators, as Servius 
has obſerv'd (c.) 

Proſcenium wasthe ſpace of ground juſt before the Scene, where 
the Pulpitum ſtood, into which the Actors came from behind rhe 
Scenes to perform ( d.) 


(s) Polydey. Virg. de Rer, invent, lib. _ 13. (b) 1bid. (c) in Georg. 3+ (d) 
Roſin. bb, 5. (Ap. » | Th 
c 
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The middle pazr, or Area, of the Amphitheatre, was call'd 
Cavee, becauſe 'rwas conſiderably lower than rhe. other parrs ; 
whence perhaps the Name -of Pr in our | Play-Houſes was bor« 
row'd: And Arena, becauſe it us'd ro be ſtrown with Sand, ro 
hinder the Performers from flipping. L ipfiu has raken norice, 
that the whole Amphitheatre was often call'd by both rheſe Names, 
(a) And the Veroneſe ſtill call'd the Theatre, which remains almoft 
entire 1: that City, the Arena. (b) 

Thexe was a. threefold Diſtin&tion ef the . Seats, according ro 
the ordinary divifion of the: People into. Senators, Knights, and 
Commons ; the firft Range was call'd Orcheſtra ; the ſecond, 
EZ 74 ; and the other, Popularia,* (c) 

Theatres in thefirſt Ages of the Common-wealth, were only 

* temporary, and compos'd. of Wood, which fomrimes . rumbled 
down witha great Qtion, as Dio (d) and Pliny (c) ſpeak of 
ane particularly. Of theſe zemporay Theatres, the moſt celebrar- 
ed was thatof M. Scaurus, ann 4) by Pliny ; (F ) the Scenesof 


which were divided into three Partitions.one above another ; the 
firſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble ; the nexr of the like num- 
ber of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs : The ry, of all had 
- fill the ſame number of Pillars adorn'd with gilded Tablers. Be. 


tween the Pillars,were ſer 3000 Starues and Images of Braſs. The 
Cavea would hold 80000 Men. The Structure which Curio af- 
rerwards rais'd at the Funeral of his Father, tho' inferior ro the 
former in Magnificence, yer was no leſs remarkable upon account 
of rhe admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built rwo ſpa- 
cious Theatres of Wood, ſo order'd with Hinges and other Neceſ- 
faries, as to be able ro turn round with very little crouble. Theſe 
he ſer at firſt back to back, for the Celebraxion of the Stage-Plays, 
and ſuch-like Diverſions, to prevent the Diſorder that might o- 
therwiſe ariſe by the confuſion of rhe Scenes. Toward the larter 
end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes,. and joining the rwo 
Fronts of the Theatres, he compos'd an exact Amphitheatre, n 
which he again oblig'd the People with a Show of Gladiators. ) 
. Pompey the Great, was the farſt that undertook the raiſing of a 
fix'd Theatre, which he built very nobly with ſquare Stone; on 
which account, Tacitus (þ) rells us he was ſeverely reprehended for 
introducing a Cuſtom ſo different from' rhar of their Fore-fathers, 
who were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Seats builr 
only for the preſent occaſion,-and in ancient times ſtanding only on 


_— 


(c) Caſalins de Urb* 
l Lib. 36. cap, 15” 
rhe 


a) Lipf. in Amphithezt. (6) Wareup's Hiſtory ot Italy. 
' cg q lendore, li. 2+ < F+ (a) Lib. 37- 
(f) Bid...” &#. (b) Ann. 14. © / "Þ 
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the Ground. To this purpole, I can'r omiran ingenious Refle&ion 


of Ovid, upon the L of the Age he liv'd in, by cortpari 
the honeſt Cimplicicy of the old Romans, with the Vaniry ard Ex. 
rrayagance of the modern in this particular : 


Tunc neque mamoreo pendebant vela Theatro, 
Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra creco. 

Iilic quas tulerant, memorata Palatia, frondes 
Simpliciter poſite, Scena ſine arte fuit. 

In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite faBis, 
Qualibet birfutas fronde tegente comas. (a) 


No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun. 

No Flowers about rhe ſcenred Sears were thrown, 

Bur Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, 

Brought by themſelves, ſecur'd them from the Rays. 
Thus guarded and refreſh'd with humble Green, 
Wondring they gaz'd _ the artleſs Scene : 

Their Sears of homely Turff the Crowd would rear, 

And cover with green Boughs their more diſorder'd Hair. 


Fuvenal intimates that this good old Cuſtom remain'd ſtill un- 
corrupted in ſeveral pars of Iaty. 


No Pillars then of Egypr's coftly Stone, : 


CC 


- ipſa dierum 
Feftorum herboſo colitur ſi quando Theatro 
Majeftas, tandemg; retlit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium, cum perſons pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans, 

es habitus illuc, ſumilemgq; videbis 
Orcheſtram E9 populum (b) 


On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 

Old Plays they act, old Feafts they celebrare ; 

The ſame rude Song rerurns upon the Crowd, 

And by Traditian is for Wir allow'd. 

The Mimick yearly gives the ſame Delights, 

And in the Mothers | the clowniſh Infant frights. 
Their Habirs (undiftinguiſh'd by Degree) c 


Are plain, alike ; the Simpliciry 
Borh on the Stage, and in the Pir you ſee, * 


pe —_—_@QA. et. tt 


(a) Ovid de Arte Amandi. (6) Tuv, Sat. 3. 
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Some Remainsof this Theatre of Pompey, are ftill to be ſeen at 
Rome, aSalfo of thoſe orher of Marcellzs, Sratilius Taurus, Tibe- 
ri, and Titus the ſecond being almoft entire. a) 

The Circo's were places ſet apart for the Celebration of feveral 
forrs of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter. They were ge. 
nerally oblong, or almoſt ih the ſhape of a Bow, (b) having a Wall 

uire round, (c) with Ranges of Seats for the conventence of rhe 
mes Art the entrance of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, or 
Liſts, whence rhey ſtarred ; and juft by them, one of the Mere, or 
Marks; the other ſtanding art the farther end,to conclude the Race. 

There were ſeveral of theſe Crrei in Rome, as thole of Fldminins, 
Nero, Caracalla, and Severus : Bur the moſt remarkable, as the ve- 
ry Nameimports, was the Circus Maximus, firft built by Tarqaini- 
ws Priſcus- (4) The length of it was four S:adia, or Furlengs, the 
breadth the like number of Acres ; with a Trench of ten - foot 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water ; and Seats enough 
for a Hurdred and Fifry Thouſand Men. (e) It was extreme! 
beaurified and adotn'd by ſucce&ding Princes, particultrly by Fu- 
lius Ceſar, Auguſtus, Caliguls, Domitian,Trajan, and Heliogabalus ; 
and enlarg'd to ſuch a prodigions extent,as to be able ro contain in 
their proper Seats, rwo hnndred and fixty thouſand S tors. (F) 

The Nawmachiz, or Places for the Shows of Sea-Engagements, 
are no where particularly deſcrib'd; but we may ſoppole them ro 
be wy lirtle different from rhe Circs's and Ampbitheatres, figc2 
theſe fort of Shows for which they were defign'd, were often &x- 


hibired in the fore-mention'd places. (g 


Odeum was a publick Edifice, much after rhe manner of a 
Theatre, (h) where the Muficians and Actors privately exercis'd 
before, their Appearance on the Stage. (s) Plutarch has delcrib'd 
one of their Odeums at Athens, whence to be ſure the Romans took 
the hint of theirs in the following Words : For the contrivance of 
it, on the inſide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars ; and on 
the outſide, the Roof or Covering of it, was made from one point at 
rop, with a great many Bendings, dll ſhelving downward, in iinita- 
tion of the King of Perſia's Pavillion. (k) 

The Stadia were places in the form of Circo's, for the Running 


of Men and Horſes. (/) Avery noble one Suctonius (m) tells us 


was built by Domitian. 


(a): Fabric, Rom. cap. 12. (6) Merlion. To . Rom. Los lib. kk OG 
olydoy. Virg. de Rer. invent. 6b. 2. tap. 1 : Dionyſ. 6.(8) D10- 
1 T _— Aat. 


« (ib. 3. (f ) Plin lib. 36.(g) Markan. Topps. : lib. 4 £0p. 13: 
' A>eE £h cap. 12. (7 y Fn lib. 5. caps 4- (& ) In Pericle. ( h Fabric. 


- wig Iz. (a) 1g Domtian. The 


þ Somme Remainsof this Theatre of Pompey, are fi]! to be ſeen ar 
+ ne, aSalfo of thoſe orher of Marcellus, S:41ilius Taurus, Tibe- 
, and Titus rhe ſecond being almoft entire. a) ; 
The Circo's were places ſet apart for the Celebration of feveral 
forrs of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter. They were ge- 
nerally oblong, or almoſt if the ſhape of a Bow, (b) having a Wal 
got round, (c) with Ranges of Seats for the convenience of the 
pectarors. Ar the entrance of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, or 
Liſts, whence they ſtarted ; and juft by them, one of the Mere, or 
Marks; the other ſtanding ar rhe farther end,to conclude the Race. 
There were ſeveral of theſe Crrei in Rome, as thole of Flaminius, 
Nero, Caracalla, and Severus: Bur the moſt remarkable, / as the ve- 
ry Nameimports, was the Circus Maximus, firft built by Tarqgini- 
ws Priſcus- (4) The length of it was four S:adia, or Furlengs, the 
breadth the like number of Acres ; with a Trench of ten foot 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water ; and Seats enough 
for a Huridred and Fifry Thouſand Men.. (e) It was extreinely 
beaurified and adoth'd by ſucceeding Princes, particu ly by 7u- 
lius Ceſar, Auguſtus, Caligula, Domitian,Trajan, and Heliogabalus ; 
and enlarg'd to ſuch a prodigious extent,as to be able ro contain in 
their proper Seats, rwo hundred and fixty thouſand Spedtarors. (F) 

The Nawnachiz, or Places for the Shows of Sea- 
are no where patricularly deſcrib'd; but we may ſoppo 1 tc 
be lirtle different from rhe Circs's and Ampbitheatres, figc- 

theſe fort of Shows for which they were defign'd, were often &x- 
hibired 4in the fore-mention'd places. (g) 

Odeum, was a publick Edifice, much after the manner of a 
Theatre, (h) where the Muſicians and Actors privately exercis'd 
before, their Appearance on the Stage. (s) Plutarch has deſcrib'd 
one of their Odeums at Athens, whence to be ſure the Romans took 
the hint of theirs in the following Words : For the contrivance of 
it, on the inſide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars ; and on 
the outſide, the Roof or Covering of it, was made from one- point at 
rop, with a great many Bendings, dll ſhelving downward, in iinita- 
tion of the King of Perſia's Pavillion. (k,) gas. 

The Stadia were places in the form of Circo's, for the Running 
of Men and Horſes. (/) Avery noble one Suctonius (m) tells us 
was built by Domitian. 
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(s) Fabric, Rom. yn 12. (6) Marlton, Topog. Rem. Ant, Uh. 16. (c) 
e 


Polydory. Vir er. invent. 5b. 2. cap. 1 6 & (8) Dr0- 
J's F ) Plin. lib. 36. ) torien. Tow, Kew. Ave oF. 3- 

Co 

The 


bib. 
- (6) Fabric. Row on”. 12. (7) Roſen. lib. 5. cp. 4- (& ) In Pericle: > 
Ram. cap, 12. (wn) 1a Donutian. ' 
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; Parell. of be Roman Empire. Yo 
|. The'Xyſts were places bailr after The faſhion of the'Portiee?s 
7 | Ky the Wreſtlers ro excreiſe | in. (a) W - hf, 


'The Campus Martiis; famous on ſo-maeny accounts, was large 
Ficld by near rhe Tiber, whence we find it ſomnerirhes un 
| | the Name of Tiberius, It was call'd Martits, bectiaſe it hal 
| || heb pane by- the old Romans'to' the God Mers. —_ 
4 ant Siruation, and other narttral Ornaments, 
| checomin the —_— porrs and-Exerciles orm'd here, made ir oneat 
F | he ncht diverting Sights: near. the Ciry. Por, 
adit the young Noblemen 'prattis'd: all manner of Fears-of 
| / - Adtivity ; learn'd the uſe of all orts'of Arms and Weapons, Here 
| A EL 0nd Chains melts Horſes, were under- 
taken. Beſides this, "rwas d with the Statuesof ifa- 


magnificent Structures, Here ſtood rhe the 7/51 Publica, or 
eception and Entertainment of Ambafſadors from Po- 
| reign States, who' were nor allow'd to enter the Ciry. Several 
| of rhe publick Comizia were held in this Field ; and for 'that 'par- 
oe dogs the Sepya, or Ovilza, but, an Appartment enclos'd with 
where the Tribes -or Centuries, 'went in one by one 10-give 

Vores. Cie##o, in-one of his Epiſtles ro Art5crs, intimates 2 
barn he had ro make the Se -_ Marble, and ro £over 


F 
T 
= 


CHAP...V. 
Of the Curiz, Senacula, Bafilicz, Fora, aud 
| _ Comitium. 
| 
Cari ſtgrufies Publi K was of - 
--S my Divine od Civil : Tn che Nemerakl be Pr ts 2nd 


| | Religious Orders met for che Regulation of the Righrs and Cere- 

| momes belonging ro the Worthip of the Gods : In the orher, the 
c_— 'd ro Aﬀemble, ro contulr about the Publick Conceensof 
| rhe Conmen-wealth. (5) The Senare could nor meer. 18 ſuch a 


—_—— bro | 


Q 1 Fabric, Rem, cop. 12, (6) As ib, flex, Jobs, o8p. 16, © I 
KW. 
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C unleſs ir had been ſelemnly conſecrared by the 4 
CG ot the dame erace an.6 Þ Temple. Sa frontiy 4 * 
PRCmio mere no din Buldag b _— an I 
as particularlyLs Plny (c 
a COIN tho” char it ſelf rnd nag "hu mc 
The moft celebrated. Curie were, 
Fs ugh Hoſtilia, built by Tulus Hoſtilius, as Livy (d) informs us, 
Curia Ponipesi, whete the Senate aſſembled for rhe effecting 
the Death of Fulius Ceſar; (te) 
| Senaculum / is lameancy_ the fame as Curia: (f) To be fare 
I | ne ye en 
-Pontp. Feftus us.0 
Ciry-Walls for ordinary Con- 
and one withour the limits of rhe | Ciry, where ;the 
S——_— ro give Audience to thoſe Ambaſladors of Fo- 
a, apy they were unwilling to hdnour with-an ad- 
into Ciry 


Lampridius (b) ——_ that rhe Emperor Heliogabalus 
builr a Senaculum purpoſely for the uſe of rhe Women, where, 
upon high Days, | a Council of Graye Matrons were ro keep 


The Bafilice were yery ſpacious and beautiful Riifices, de- 
fign'd chiefly for for the Centamviri, or the Judgesro fir, in and 
hear Cauſes, and for rhe Counſellours to: receive * Clients Fhe 
Bankers roo, had one ' part of ir allorred: for ' their Babs, 
(s) Voſſius (k) has oblerv'd, thar theſe Baſilice ww fa Ar 
the ſhape of our Churches, oblong almoſt-like a Ship ; 
was the reaſon that upon the ruin of many of them, Chritian 
Churches were ſeveral rimes rais'd on the old Foundations. And 
very often a whole Bafilice converted to ſuch: a Pious uſe. And 
R_ perhaps all our great Domo's or Carhedals, are ftill calf d 
Baſilic.es 

The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, abour three rimes 
as long as they were broad. All the compaſs of the Forum was 
ſurrounded wirh Arch'd Portico's, only ſome paſſages being left. 
for places;of entrance. They generally cantriv'd to haverthe moſt 
ſarely Zdifices all round them, as Temples, Theatres, - Bafili- 


ca, Bcc. (1) 
(#) 2 Gel. lib. 1 (ff 7. 2: (ML Lib, 1. 9 Mb —() Lk i. (6) Sueton, in Jl. 


bib. 
(7) Rajiv, 6 Ant. kb. g. & 7. Gm by 


Senaculum. 
- ___ © Lipſ. de Mag, pg C8 
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- They werevt:iwo, forts; Fora Civilian, and Fora Vejaiia:: The: 
firſt were defignidifor the Ornamenr of rhe Ciry;! and for rhe wif" 
of publick Courts of Juſtice ; the orhers were intended; #&# no 
orher-end:-butzhe Neceflities, .and-Convenience of the Inhabiranits, 
and weee:no-donbr equiyalenyto otir Markets. 1 believe Liffius, 
in the deſcriprion that has been given above; means-only the for- 
mer. Ot rhele. there were; Five very conſiderable in-Rome? 

Forum Romanimi, but by: Romw/us, and» adorn'd with Porti- 
cos, On all fides by TarquiniuoPriſcus. It \was'calld:Foruim:Ros 
»arum,' or fimply. Forum," by 'way of eminenc&-ron account of 
1s Anaquity, 'and-of the moſh frequent uſe of/igawpublick- Af-. 
fairs. Martial (a) and Statins (+)4or-the fame reaforr gig } rhe 
Name. of: Forum Latium;r Ouid the lame; c) and; Fqmm'.Ma- 
gain; (d) and Herodjan(e):calls ir-# dpy atay 4zaggin, Forumactus!. 
| Steatinsirhe Poer(f ) his given an. accucare- deferiptien:of | the. 
Forem,” in,his Poer--upon the Statue of - Dorditian, gr! Horle-back; 
ſer-up here by: that Emperour. 1 | 
' Forum Fil;um built by: Fdizus Ce/ar, with the:Spoils taken 'in 
the Gathiek'\'War, 1 Fhe very) Areaz 'Sreronzus (8) tells: us, coſt 
$00r70H 'Scfterces ; and Dis(h) affirms it ro have much exceeded 
the Forum' Romanum, | | 

Foruni Awzuſti, built by Jrgulſtns Caſar,and reckon'd ' by Piiny 
among the Wanticrgof 'the'Ciry.!  F be: moſt remarkable Curiv- 
firy' was the Statues in the:gworPoreico's, on each inde of the miain 
Building. - In.one,: all-the \oten Kings, beginning with, Ances ; 
in the other, allthe Kings of Rome, - beginning with Romieces, rand 
moſt of the eminent Per;ons-irithe/Comman-weealrh, rata himie:t 
among the reſt ; with an Inſcription gpon..the- Pedeftal. of every 
Starg&;; exprefiing the chief Actions and Exploits of the Perſon ir 
repreſented. (;) | dire?) 5000 xy 4 

This Forum) as Spartian':(k) informs ns, was r:ftord by the 
Emperour Hadrian” | | 

Forum Nerve, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius (4): relaves ; 
bur finiſh'd, and ram'd by the Empcrour” Nerea. In' this Formwn, 
Alexander Severus ſet up the» Statues, of ail rhe - Einpe- 
rours that. had . been Canoniz'd; -(m) -in imitation of rhe Con- 
rrivance bf Augnſttis, mention d but now. Th.s Ferum Was - 
call'd Tranſitorium, becauſe it lay very convenicm tor a paſſage 
ro the other-three ; and Palladium, from rhe Scarure of M1254, 


m—— ___ A O— OO — —— 


#) Epig- lib. 2. (b) Syluar lib, 1. cap: 1. (c) Faſt. 4+ (4) Faſt. 3-(e) To vit, AM. 

Antonin. (f) Sybv.. lib+z. car. 1.:(g) In Jul. Cel, cap. 26. (hb), Dz0. {i6. 43+ 
(;) Lipſ. de Magnitued. Row. (&) Tn vit, Hadrian. (L In Domit, cap. 5.2) 
Spartian, in Severs; 4 | 


E thy 
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the Turelar Deiry bf Anugutns ; (a) upon which account perha 
Fabricus '(b) artribures = A of Falladium ro the a of 
char Emperout. _—__ | | 

Fhere's' ſcarce any thing remaining of this/ Forum, except an 
old decay'd. Arch, which the People by aftrange Corruprion; in- 
ſtead of.Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark. (c) | 

Bur the moft celebrated for the admirable Structure and Con-" 
trivance, was the Forum Trajant, builr by the Emperour Trajan, 
withirhe foreign:Spoils he had rook in-the Wars. The Cover- 
ng of _ ifice was all _—_ _ Porrico's exceedingly beau- 
ful ard magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary heighth, 
and Chapirersof exceſſive bigneſs. ' (4) 

Ammiantis Matcellinus, in the deſcription of Conftantins his 
Trinmphal Entrance into Rome; when he has broughc him - with 
rio ordinary admiration by rhe Baths, vhe Pantheon, the Capitol, 
and other neble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a fighr 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him-into an ecſtafie, and can't 
forbear making an Harangue upon the marrer. (e) We 'meer in 
rhe famne place with a very {marr Repartee' which Conſtantius re- 
ceiv'd at this time from Ormiſdas, a Perfiat Prince. The Em 
rour, as he ftrangely admir'd every thing belonging to this noble 
Pile ; ſo he had a particular Fancy for the Starue of Trajan's 
Horle, which ſtood on the top of the Building, and expreſs'd his 
Defire of doing as much for his own Beaft: Pray, Sir, ( faies rhe 
Prince) before you talk of getting ſuch a' Horſe, will you be pleas'd to 
build ſuch a Stable to put Fm in. (f) © | DEN 

The chief Fora Venalia, or Markets, were, 

Boarium, fokOxenand Beef. be. - 

Propertius 'g) has a prery fancy about this Forum, that it took 
its name from Hercules's Oxen, which he brought from Spain, 
and reſcu'd them here, afrer rhey had. been Stoln by Cacuss 

Suarium, tor Swine. ; 

Piſtorinm, tor Bread. 

Cupedinarium, for Dainries. 

Holitorium, tor Roots, Sallets, and ſuch-like. 

The Comirtium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, which 
jerv'd ſometimes for the Celebration of rhe Comztia, which will 
be deferib'd hereafter. 

In rhis' part of rl.e Forum ſtood the Roſtra, - being a Suggeſtum, 
or ſort of Pulpit adorn'd with the: Beaks of Ships, raken tn a Sea- 


7. (6) Marlin. Ub. +. cap. 14(d) Idem lib. 
. lib, 6. (f) Ihid.(p) (th, Fd FI. 10. ver. 20. 
Fight 


f* 


(a)L:p|[.in Magn.Rom (6) Roma, "7 
cap. 13. {e\ Ammia Marcellin. Hi) 


Part II. Of the City. . IS 
Fight from theInhabirants of Antium in Italy,asLivy informs us (a) 
In this the Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations made, and the 
Funeral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons ar rhe Dearh of their Relari- 
ons ; which pious Action they rerm'd Defun#7 pro roftris Laudatio. 

Hard by, was fix'd the Putea/, of which we have ſeveral, and 
very differenr accounts from rhe Criticks ; but none more pro- 
bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monfieur Dacier (6) 
which he delivers to this purpoſe. 

* The Romans, whenever a Thunder-bolr fell upon a place 
* without a Roof; rook care, our of Superſtition, co have a ſort 
* of Cover built over ir, which they properly call Puteal. This 
© had the Name of Putea/ Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, be- 
* cauſe Scribonius Libo, ereCted it by order of the Senate. The 
* Pretor's Tribunal ſtanding juſt by, is often fignified in Authors 
* by the ſame Expreſſion. 


(a) Lib, 8. (b) Dacier, Nor. on Horace, Sat: lib. 2; Sat. 6. verſ, 253 


m i 
—__ 4 kW 


CHAP, VI: 
Of the Portico's, Arches, Columns, 4»d Trophies; 


N Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the Ciry, rhe POR- 
TICO's have ever had an honourable place, They were Struc- 
rures of curious Work and extfaordinary Beauty annex'd ro pub- 
lick Edifices, Sacred qr Civil, as well for Ornament as uſe. They 
generally rook their Names either from the Temples that rhey 
{ near, as Porticus Concordie, Quirini, Herculis, &c. Or; 
from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Oftavia, Livia, &c. Or, 
from the narure and form of the Building, as Porticus curva, ſta- 
diata, prophjretica, Or, from rhe Shops that were kept in them, 
or Margaritaria, and Argentaria : Or, from the remarkable pain- 
ting in them, as Porticus I/idis, Europe, &c. Or elſe from the 
places to which rhey joyn'd, as Porticus Amphithearri, Porticus 
Circi, &c, (4) 

Theſe Portico's were ſomerjmes pur to very ſetiotis uſe; ſers 
ving for the Afemblics of the Senare on ſeveral accounts. 
Sometimes the Jewellers, and ſuch as dealr in the moſt precious 
Wares, took up here their Standing ro expoſe their Goods co ſale ; 
Bur rhe general uſe thar rhey were pur to; was the pleaſure of 
walking or tiding in them ; in the ſhade in ſummer, and in win. 
—— rr  —————_— MILE 


(a) Fabricii Roma, tap. 13. | 
E 3 ref 
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tr in the dry ; like the preſent Fiazza's in Ital, Veleius Pater- 
{as, (a) when he deplores the extreme corruption of Manners 
that had crept into Reme upon the happy concluſion of the Car- 
thaginian War, mentions particularly the vanity of 'the Noble- 
men, in endeavouring to, out-ſhine one another in the magnifi- 
cence of their 'Portico's, as a great inſtance of their extravagant 


Luxury. 
And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains : 


Balnca Scxcentis, 69 pluris Porticus, in qua 
Geſtatur Dominus quoties pluit : Anne f -xil 
Expeftct, ſpargatve, luto jumenta recent! ? 

Hic potius, namg ; hic munde nitet ungula mulz. 


On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or ſome expenſive, airy Portico ; 

Where ſafe from Showers they may be born in State ; 
And, free from Tempeſts, for fair Weather wait : 
Or rather not expect the clearing Sun. 

Thro' thick and thin rheir Equipage muſt run : 

Or ſtaying, 'tis not for their Servanr's ſake, 


Bur that their Mulcs no prejudice may take. 
Mr. Charles Dryden. 


ARCHES were publick Buildings, deſign'd for the reward and 
cnceuragement of noble Enrerprizes, ere&ted generally ro the 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory of 
extarcrdinary conſequence abroad, or had reſcu'd the Common- 
wealth at home from any conſiderable danger. Ar firſt they 
wcre plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable- for 
Beauty or State. - ' Bur in latter times no Expences were thought 
t00 grecar for the rendring them in the highelit manner ſplendid 
and magnificent : No thing being more uſual rhan ro have rhe 
grearcſt Actions cf the Heroes they ſtood ro Honour, curiouſly 
expreſs'd, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cur our on 
the ſides. The Arches builr by Romulus were only of Brick ; 
that of Camillus of plain ſquare Stone ; bur then rhoſe of Ceſar, 
Druſius, Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely Mar- 
ble. (6) : 

As to their Figure, they were ar firſt ſemicircular, whence 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were builr 


— 


hm 


(a) Lis .2. Cap. 1, (6) Fabricii Roma, cap. 4. 
four- 
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our-fquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the middle, and lir- 
tle ones on each fide. Upon the vaulted part of the mid- 
dle Gate, hung little winged Images, repreſenting Victory, with 
Crowns in their Hands, which when they were let down, they 
pur 7 the Conqueror's Head as he paſsd under in Tri- 
umph. (4 
he COLUMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneft Beau- 
ries of rhe Ciry: They were art laſt converted to the ſame defign 
as the Arches,for rhe honourable memorial of ſome noble Victory 
or Exploit, after they had been a long time in uſe for the chief 
Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be gather- 
ed from Homer, 1/iad x6. where Juno, when ſhe's forerclhing the 
Death of Sarpedon ; and ſpeaking ar laſt of carrying him in- 
to his own Country to be Buried, has theſe Words : 


"EvSd bragy5oun xgoiaumi Te, bY Te, 
TuuCo 74 ny 7% 73 1g Heus 52 Surivmwy- 


There ſhall. his Brothers and ſad Friends reccive 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear it ro the Grave. 
A Pillar fhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 

The nobleft Honour that rewards rhe dead. 


The Pillars of the Emperours Trajan and Antoninus, have 
been extremely admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work ; 
and therefore deſerve a particular deicriprion. 

The former was ſer up in the middle of Trajan's Forum, be- 
1ng compos'd of Four and twenty great Stones of Marble, but ſo 
curiouſly cemented, as to ſeem one entire natural Stone. "The 
heighth was 1 44 Foot according ro Eutropius ; (b) tha' Marlian (c) 
ſeems ro make them bur 128: Yet they are cafily reconcil'd, if 
we ſuppoſe one of them to have begun the Meafure from the Pit- 
hr it ſelf, and rhe other from the Baſis. Ir is aſcended on the.in- 
ſide by 185 winding Stairs, and has Forty little Windows tor 
the admiſſion of rhe Light. The whole Pillar js incruſted with 
Marble ; in which are expreſs'd all rhe noble Actions of the En- 
perour, and particularly the Dacian War. One may fee all over 
the ſeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, &:. and 
all manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmers, Targers, Swords, . 
Spears, Daggers, Belts, Ec. rogerher with the ſeveral Offices and 
Employments of the Soldiers, Some digging Trenches, icme 
meaſuring our a place. for the Tents, and others making a Tri- 


(a) Fabricii Roms, cap, 14. (6) Hiſt /ib. 8. (c) Lib. 3. cap. 13. 7 
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tr 1 the dry ; like the preſent Fiazza's in Italy, Velleius Pater- 
lus, x) when he deplores the extreme corruption of Manners 
that had crept into Reme upon the happy concluſion of the Car- 
thaginian War, mentions particularly the vanity of the Noble- 
men, in endeavouring tro out-ſhine one another in the magnifi- 
cence of their Portico's, as a great 1vitance of their extravagant 
Luxury. 

And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains : 


Balnea Sexcentis, £9 pluris Porticus, in qua 

Geſ! atur Dominus quoties pluit ; Anne Gr 
Expeftct, ſpargatve, luto jumenta recent! ? 

Hic potius, namg ; hic munde nitet ungula mule. 


On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealch beſtow, 
Or ſome cxpenſive, airy Portico ; 

Where ſafe from Showers they may be born in State ; 
And, free from Tempeſts, for fair Weather wait : 
Or rather not expect the clearing Sun. 

'Thro' thick and thin rheir Equipage muſt run : 

Or ſtaying, 'ris not for their Servant's ſake, 


But that their Muics no prejudice may take. 
Mr. Charles Dryden. 


ARCHES were publick Buildings, defign'd for the reward and 
crceuragement of noble Enrerprizes, ere&ted generally ro the I|Þ__ 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory of |} 1 
extarcrdinary conſequence abroad, or had reſcu'd the Common- | © 
wealth at home from any conſiderable danger. Ar firt they 
were plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable for I} {« 
Beaury or State. Bur in latter times no Expences were thought 
t00 grcat for the rendring them in the higheſt manner ſplendid 
and magnificent : No thing being more uſual than ro have the if 
grcarcſt Actions cf the Heroes they ſtood ro Honour, curiouſly 
expreſs'd, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cur our on | V 
the fides. The Arches builr by Romulus were only of Brick; I P* 
that of Camillus of plain ſquare Stone ; bur then thoſe of Ceſar, 
Druſus, Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely Mar- all 
ble. (6) I. 
As to their Figure, they were art firſt ſemicircular, whence 
probably they rook their Names. Afterwards they were builr 
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(a) Li9.2+ C3P+ I, (6) Fabricii Roma, cap. I 4. 


four- 
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our-ſquare, with a : A: arched Gate in the middle, and lir- 
tle ones on each ſide.» Upon the vaulted part of the mid- \ 
dle Gate, hung little winged \ nn repreſenting Vidtory, with 

Crowns in their Hands, which when they were let down, they 
pur ge rhe Conqueror's Head as he paſsd under in Trt- 
umph. (4 

The COLUMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Bcau- | 

ries of the Ciry: They were art laſt converted to the ſame defign | 
as the Arches,for rhe honourable memorial of tome noble Victory 
or Exploit, after they had been a long rime in uſe for the chief 
Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be gather- 
ed from Homer, 1/iad 16. where Juno, when ſhe's forerelling the 
Death of Sarpedon ; and ſpeaking ar laſt of carrying him in- 
to his own Country to be Buried, has theſe Words : 


"Eve iragy6oum xgoiaunet Te, 5) Th, 
TuuCo 74 5HAv Th T3 188 Yeu 6 Surirmwar 


There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends reccive 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear it ro the Grave. 
A Pillar fhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, | 
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The nobleft Honour that rewards rhe dead. 


been extremely admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work ; 
and therefore deſerve a particular deicriprtion. | 
The former was ſer up in the middle of Trajan's Forum, be- | 
ing compos'd of Four and twenty great Stones of Marble, bur ſo 
curiouſly cemented, as ro ſeem one entire natural Stone. "Fhe | 
heighth was 1 44 Foot according ro Eutropius ; (b) tha' Marlian (c) | 
ſeems to make them bur 128: Yet they are ecafily reconcil'd, if 
we ſuppoſe one of them to have begun the Meafure from the Pil- | 
hr ir tt and the other from the Baſis. Ir is aſcended on the.in- 
fide by 185 winding Stairs, and has Forty little Windows for | 
the admiſſion of rhe Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted with | 
Marble ; in which are expreſs'd all rhe noble Actions of the Ei- i 
perour, and particularly the Dacian War. One may fee all over | 
the ſeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, &s. and » 
all manner of Arms, as Shields,, Helmers, Targers, Swords, . vi 
Spears, Daggers, Belrs, &c. rogerher with the ſcveral Offices and 
Employments of the Soldiers, Some digging Trenches, tcme | 


The Pillars of the Emperours Trajan and Antoninus, have ''l 
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meaſuring our a place. for rhe Tents, and others making a T ri- | | 
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umphal Proceſſion. (a) But the nobleſt Ornament of this Pil” 
lar, was the Starue of Trajan on the rop, of a Giganrick bigneſs 5 
being no leſs rhanTwenty Foot high. He was repreſented in a Coar 
of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left Hand a 
Sceprer, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which his own 
Aſhes were repofited after his Death. (b) 

The Column of Arntoninus was rais'd in imitation of this, which 
ir exceeded only in one reſpe&t, that 'rwas 176 Foot high : (c) 
For the Work was much interiour ro the former, as being under- 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The aſcent on the 
infide was by 1c6 Stairs, and the Windows im the fides 56. The 
Scuiprure and other Ornaments were of the ſame Narure as 
thoſe of the firſt: And on the top ſtood a Coloſſus of the Empe- 
ronr naked, as appears from ſome of his Coms. (4) 

Both theſe Columns are ſtill ftanding at Rome ; the former moſt 
entire. Bur Pope Sixtus the Firft, inftead of rhe Two Srarues of 
the Emperours, ſer up St. Peter's on rhe Column of Trajan, and 
St. Paul's on that of Antoninus. (e) Z 

Among_ the Columns we muſt not paſs by the Miliarium au- 
reun, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, Erected by Aup ar, 
ar which all the High-ways of Italy mer, and were conclu ) 
From this they counted their Miles, at the end of every MIRRer- 
ring upon a Stone ; whence came the Phraſe of Primus ab Urbe 
11pis, and the like. This Pillar, as Mr. Lafſels inform's us, is 
ſtill to be ſeen. 

Nor mutt we forget the Columna Bellica, thus deſcrib'd by Ovrd. 


Proſpicit 4 tergo ſummum brevis area cireum, 

Eft ibi non parve parva columna note * * G 
Hinc ſolet haſta manu belli prenuncia mitti 

In regem & gentem, cum placet arma capi« (g)' 

Behind the C7rcvs on the level Ground 

Stands a ſmaN Pillar, for its uſe renown'd : 

Hence 'tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, 

Denores the Quarrel, and begins the War. 


Bur thoſe who admire Antiquity, will think all theſe inferior 
to the Col#ma Roſtrata, ſer up ro the honour of C. Duilius, when 
he had gain'd ſo famous a ViCtory over the Carthaginian and Sici- 
{ian Fleets, A. U C. 493, and adorn'd with the Beaks of the Vel. 
ſels, raken in the Engagement. This is {till ro bee ſeen in Rome, 
and never fail's of aV1fit from any curious Stranger. The Inſcrip- 


a) Fabricius, cap. 7. (6) Caſalius, par. 1. cap."11. (c) Marlian, 1th. 6. cap. 13 
t lbid. (e) Caſat. par. "_ 11. (f) Marlian. ib. 3 cap 18. (g)Ovid, Faſt. w_ 
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tion on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old way of writing 
in the early times of the Common-wealth. Befides this ancient and 


moſt celebrared one, rhere were ſeveral other Columne roſtrat.e 
Erected on like occafions ; as particularly four by Au2uſtus Ceſar 
after the A#:ian Defear of Antony : To theſe Virgi! alludes in his 
Navals Surgentes are Columnas. (a) 

The defign of rhe Trophies is roo well known to need any 
explication : The ſhape of them cannor be better underſtood than 
by the following Deſcription of rhe Poer. 


Ingentem quercum deciſis undiq ; rami; 
Conſtituit tumulo © fulgentiaq ; induit arma, 
Mezentl ducis exuvias; tibi magne troph.eum 
Bellipotens : aptat rorantes*ſanguine criſt as, 
Telag ; trunca viri, & bisYex thoraca peritum 
Perfoſſumg ; locis * clypeumg ; ex ere ſmiſtre 
Subligat, atq ; enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum. (b) 


And firft he lopp'd an Oak's great Branches round, 

The Trunk he faſten'd in a rifing Ground : 

And here he fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 

The mighty Spoil from proud Mezentius won. 

Above the Creſt was plac'd, that dropt with Blood, 

A grateful Trophy to the warlike God ; 

His ſhatrer'd Spears ſtuck round : The Corſler too, 
Pierc'd in Twelve places hung deform'd below. 

While the Left Side his maſly Target bears, 

The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſh'd in the Wars. 


Of thoſe Trophies which Marius rais'd aftcr rhe Cimbric War, 
{till remaining at Rome, we have this account in Fabricius: They 
are Two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One of them 7s 
cover d with a ſcaly Corſlet, with Shiclds and other Military Orna- 
ments : Fuſt before it,zs (et a young Man in the poſture of a Captive 
with his Hands tyed behind him, and all round, are winged Images % 
Victory. The other is ſet out with the common Military Garb, having 
4 Shield of an unequal round, and, Two Helmets, one open and 
adorn'd with Creſts, the other cloſe without Creſts. Ox the ſame Yre- 
Phy is the Shape of a Soldier s Coat, with ſcveral other deſigns, wiici 
by reaſon of the decay of the Marble, are very difjicult to_ be diſco» 
ver 4. (c) F 


TR 


(a) Gewg- 3. (6) Virg Munecid. 11. (t) Fabricius, £2p. 14. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Bagnio's,, Aquzdutts, Cloacz, axd Pub- 
lick Ways. 


HERE cannot be a greater inſtance of rhe Magnificence, or 
rarher Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagnio's. 
Amminnus Marcellinus oblerves, (a) that they were built in m- 
dum Provinciarum, as latge as Provinces: Bur the great Vale- 
fius (b) jadges the Word Provinciafum to be a Corruption of 
Piſcinarum. And tho this Emendarion does in ſome.meaſute ex- 
renuate one part of Vanity, which has been ſo often alledg'd 
againſt them,. from the Authority of rhar Paſſage of the Hiſto- 
rian ; yer the prodigious Accounts that we haye of rheir Orna- 
ments and Furniture, will bring them perhaps under a Cenſurec 
no leſs favourable than the former. Seneca, ſpeaking of rhe 
Luxury of' his Countrymen in this reſpect, complains, That 
they were arriv'd to ſuch a pitch of niceneſs and delicacy, as to 
{corn to ſer their Feet on any thing but precious Stones. {c) And 
P/iny wiſhes good old Fabricius were bur alive to ſee the dege- 
neracy of his Poſterity, when the very Women muſt have their 
Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver. (4) But a deſcription from a 
Poer, may perhaps be more diverting; and his Statius has ob- 
lig'd us with in this Poem upon the Baths of Claudius Erruſeus, 
dreward rothe Emperour Claudius. 


N#1 3bi plebeium : nuſquam Temeſza videbis 
Era, ſed Argento felix propellitur unda, 
Argentoq ; cadit, labriſq : mitentibus inſt at 
Delicias mirata ſuas, © abire recuſat. 


Nothing there's vulgar; no Temeſean Braſs 
In all the glirrering Structure claims a place. 
From Stlver-Pipes the happy Warers flow, 
In Silver-Cilterns are receiv'd below, 


(a) Anmian Murcel. lib. 16. (6) Nete ad Leeum. (c) Epiſt, 86. (d) Lib. 33 cap. 12, 
. gee 
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See where with noble Pride the doubrful Stream 
Stands fix'd in wonder on the ſhining Brim; _ 
Surveys irs R.ches, and admires its Stare ; 

Loth to be raviſh'd irom the glorious - Seat ! 


The moſt remarkable Bagnio's were thoſe of the Empercurs 
Dieclefinn and Antoninus Caracalla ; great part of which are ſtand. 
ing ar this rime, and with the vaſt high Arches, the beauriful 
and ftarely Pillars, rhe extraordinary Plenty of foreign Marble, 
the curious vaulrting of the Roofs, rhe prodigious number of 
ſpacious Apartments, and a Thouſand orher Ornaments and 

veniences, are as pleaſing a Sight to a Traveller as any other 
Anriquirties 1n Rome. 

The Aquedutts were, without queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 
Deſigns of the old Romans. Sextus Fulius Frontinus a Roman 
Aurhor, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compil'd a 
whole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms rhem ro be rhe cleareſt 
Token of rhe Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt invention of 
them is attributed ro Appinus Claudius, A. U. C. 441, who broughr 
Warer intro the City by a Chanel of Eleven Miles in lengrh. 
Bur this was very inconfiderable ro thoſe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperours and orher Perſons ; ſeveral of 
which were cur rhro' the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 
ments for above Forty Miles rogether ; and of ſuch an heighr, 
that a Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
thro' them withour rhe leaft difficulty. (, Bur this is mcant only 
of the conſtant courſe of rhe Chanel ; for the Vaults and Arches, 
were in ſome places 109 Foor high. (6) algo rome (c) makes rhe 
Aquzdudts - but Fourteen : Vitor (4) has enlarg'd the numbcr 
to Twenty : In the Names of them the Waters only were men- 
tion'd ; as Aqua Claudia, Aqua Appia, &C. 

The noble Poet Rur:/ius thus rouches on the Aquazdudts, in 
his ingenious Irincrary. 


Quid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivos 
Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? 

Hos potius dicas creviſſe in ſydera montes, 
Tale Giganteum Gracia laudat opus. (e) 


(a) Procopius. de bell. Goth. lib. t« (6) Sext. Jul. Frontin. (c De bell, Goth. {i6- 
I, (a) Deſcripe. Urb. Region. (e) Rutil. 1tinerar. lth. 1. (c | 


What, 
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What, ſhould I fing how lofry Waters flow 
- From airy Vault, and leave the Rain below, « 
While conquer'd Iris yields with her unequal Bow ? 
Bold Typhon here had ſpar'd his pains as well, 
And ſcal'd Fove's Walls from any fingle Hill. 


Bur that which Pliny calls opus omuium maximum, were the 
Cloace, or common Gurters for the conveyance of Dirt and 
Filrh. And becauſe no Authority can be berter than his, wemay 
venture to borrow the whole account of them from the ſame place, 
Cloace opus omnium maximum. &C. 

*The Cloace, the greateſt of all the Works, he contriv'd 
* by undermining and cutting thro' the Seven Hills upon which 
* Rome 1s ſeared, making the Giry hang, as ir were, berween Hea- 
*ven and Earth, and capable of being ſail'd under, M. Agrippa 
*1n his ZXdileſhip, made no leſs than Seven Streams meer to- 
* gether under-grqund in one main Channel, with ſuch a rapid 
*Currzent, as to carry all before rhem that they mer with in their 
* paſſage. Sometimes, when they are violently ſwell'd with im- 
© moderateRains, they bear with exceffive Fury againſt the Pav- 
* ing ar the bottom, and on the fides, Sometimes in a Flood, 
* the Tiber Waters oppoſe them in their Courle ; and then the 
*Two Streams encounter with all rhe Fury imaginable ; and 
* yet the Works preſerve their old ftrengrh,withour any ſenſible da- 
* mage. Sometimes huge pieces of Szone and Timber, or ſuch 
*like Materials, are carried down the Chanel, and yer the Fa- 
* brick receives no Derriment. Somerimes the Ruins of whole 
* Buildings deſtroy'd by Fire or other Caſualties preſs heavily upon 
*the Frame. Sometimes terrible Earthquakes ſhake the very Foun- 
* darions, and yer they ſtill contique impregnable almoſt 800 Years 
* fince they were firſt laid by Tarquinzus. (4) 

Very little inferiour to the Works already mentiond, were 
the Publick Ways, built with extraordinary charge, to a great 
diſtance from rhe City on all fides. They were lly pav'd 
with Flint ; tho ſometimes, and eſpecially without the City, 
with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble in all ref; was 
the Via Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 
ſame thar invented the Cloace. This was carried to ſuch a vaſt 
length, that Proeopius (b) reckons it a very good Five Days Jour- 
ney to reach the end : And Lipſius (c) compures it at 350 Miles. 
An account of as much of this way as lies berween Rome and 


(a) Plin, Ib, 36. cap. 15. (6) De bell. Gath. lib. 14 (6) De Magn Rom: 
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Naples, the reverend Dr. Burner, has oblig'd us with in his Lec- 
ters : (a) He tells us, tis Twelve Foot broad; all made: of 
huge Stones, moſt of them Blew ; and they are generally-a Foor 
and a halt large of all fides. — after, admiring the 
extraordinary ftrenprh of the Work; he fſaies, That tho' it has 
laſted above 1800 Years, fer inmoſt places, 'ris for ſeveral Miles(b) 
rogerher as entire as when it was firſt made. And as to the Viq 
Flaminia, the next Cauſey of note, the ſame Author obſerves, 
Thar tho' it be not indeed fo entire as the former, yet there is 
enough left ro raiſe a juſt Idea of the Roman Greatneſs. 

I muſt defire leave ro conclude this Subject with the ingenious 
| Epigram of Fanus Vitalis, an Italian Poet. 


Quid Romam in media queris novus advens Rom, 
Et Rome in Romi nil reperis media ? 

Aſpice murorum moles, preruptaq ; Jaxa, 
Obrutaq ; horrenti vaſta Theatra ſitu : 

Hee ſunt Roma : Viden' velut ipſa cadavera tante 
Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas ? 

Vicit ut hac mundum, niſa eſt ſe vincere * vicit, 
A ſe non vitumne quid in orbe foret. 

Hunc via in Roma vitrix Roma illa ſepulta eft, 
Atq ; eadem vittrix vitaq ; Roma fuit. 

Albuſa Romani reſt at nunc nominis index, 

ui gupque Nunc rapids fertur in aquor aquis. 

Diſce hme quld poſſi fortuna ; immota labaſcunt, 

Er que perpetus ſunt agitata manent. 


Within Rome's Walls, vain Stranger, art thou come 
To ſeek for Rome, and find'ſt no Rome in Rome ? 

See here the craggy Walls, the Tow'rs defac'd, 
And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas'd : 
See the vaſt Theaters, a ſhapeleſs load, 

And Sighrs more Tragick than they ever ſhow'd : 
This, this is Rome : Her haughty Carcaſs ſpread. 
Still awes in ruin, and commands when dead. 

The Subje&t World firſt rook from her their Fate ; 
And when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd yer, C 
Her ſelf ſhe laſt ſubdu'd ro make the Work complear. 


(s) Letter 4th. (6) lijg. 
Byc 
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But ah !'ſo dear the faral Triumph coft, 

That conqu'ring Rome is in the conquer'd loft. 
Yerrolling Tiber till maintains his Stream, 

Swell'd with rhe Glories of the Romany Name. 
Strange Power of Fate! unſhaken Moles nuaft waft ; 
While things thar ever move, for ever laſt. 
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BOOK I. 
Of the Religion of the Romans. . 
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CHAP L 
Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans iz 


general. 


— _— 


HAT Religion is abſolutely neceſſary for rhe cftabliſh- 

ing of Civil Government, is a truth ſo far from being 

denied by any ſort of Perſons, that we meer with too 

many who are unwilling ro allow any other defigh in 
Sacred Inſtirurions. As to the Romans, it, has been univerſally a- 
greed, -T hat Vertue and Forrune were engag'd in a ſort of noble 
Contention for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happineſs of 
that People. And a very great Judge has concluded the latrer to be 
only a conſequence of the other. For Religion, faies he, (a)produc'd 
good Laws ; good Laws gord Fortune , and good Fortune a good End 
in whatever they undertook. And perhaps he has nor ſtrain'd rhe 
Panegyrick too high, when he tes us, That for ſeveral Ages tope- 
ther, never was the Fear of God more eminently conſpicuous than in 
that Republick, (b) "Twas this conſideration which made the great 
IL. Anfbin obſerve, (c) That God would nor give Heaven to the 
Remans becauſe they were Heathens ; but he gave them the Em- 


— —— -- 


(s) Machiavel's Diſcourſe on Livy, lik, I, Caps 11+(6) 1bid, (c) De Ciuitate 
Dei. lb. 4+ cap. If  * 
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pire of the World becauſe they were Vertuous. And indeed, in 
their more general Vertues their Practice inclin'd rather to the ex- 
ceſs than the defect : Thus were they devour to Superſtition, va- 
liant ro a contempr of Life, and an inconfiderate courting of dan- 

er: Frugal and Temperate in the firſt Ages, to a voluntary ab- 

inence from agreeable Pleaſures and Convenience : Conſtant ſe- 
veral times, to the occaſion of rheir own ruin, and rather rigorous 
than juſt. A redious account of the Deciz, Regulus, Fabricius, Curius 
Sc.evola, &c. would be needleſs even to a School-boy, who is ſel- 
dom unfurniſh'd with a ſtock of ſuch Hiſtories. 

Bur we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble ſaying of C;- 
cero tO this purpole in his Oration about rhe fs ma. of rhe 
Aruſpices : Quam wvolumus licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos amemus, ta- 
men nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Panos, 
nec artibus Grecos ; nec denique hoc ipſo hujus Gentis & Terre do- 
meſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos E5 Latinos ; ſed Pietate tc Rel- 
gione, atque hac una ſapientia quod Deorum Immortalium Numine 
omnia regi gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes Gentes Nationeſque 
ſuperavimus. 

Bur 'rwill naturally be objected, That whatever Harangues 
we make upon the Juſtice, Temperance, and other celebrated 
Vertues of the old Romans, they ar laſt degenerated into the 
moſt luxurious and extravagant People in the World. Every 
Page of their own Satyrifts is a very good, Argument for 7rhis 
Opinion ; beſides the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians 
and other Writers. Now tho' Lipfins has undertaken ro bring 
them off clear from all ſuch Impurarions ; yer, I think, we mutt 
be forc'd to allow, that they did ind ebaſe rhe noble and 
generous Spirir of rheir Anceſtors ; and this Cotruption was 
without doubr, the only cauſe of rhe declenfion and final ruin 
of the Empire. But as we are not to giye over the cauſe of 
Vertue on account of the debauchery of latter rimes, ſo we have 
little reaſon to exalt the eminent Qualities of the old Romans to 
ſo high a pitch as ſome imagine. There's no neceflity of making 
a Hero of every Conſul, or fanſying every one who was emi- 
nently ſerviceable ro the Republick, to have been a Petſon of 
confummared Vertne. So that, when we meer in Roman Au- 
chors ſuch extravagant Encomiums of their Anceſtors, we may 
conclude, that what Horace has obſety'd in reference to Poetry, 
will hold alrogerher as well in this Cafe: The generaliry of Peo- 
ple being ſo ſtrangely rtran{ported with the love and iration 
of Antiquity, that nothing was more uſya! than 16 mcert with 
{ſuch a Perſon as he deſcribes, 


Qi ; 
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Qui redit ad Faſtos, &5 virtutem eſtimat annis, 
Miraturg ; nihil nifi quod Libitina ſacravit. 


Thar when he'd try a Man's pretence ro Fame, 
Runs to his Chronicle ro find his Name : 
Thinks Verrue better for its Age, like Wine ; 
And only likes what death has made Divine. 


For we may often obſerve, that their very Panegyricks upon 
the honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the y Encans. mae wh re- 
eſent them rather as a ſorr of rude unpoliſh'd Morrals, than as 
Perſons eminent for any noble Endowments. 

So Fuvenal, Sat 14. 


w——— Saturabat plebula talis 

Patrem ipſum turbamg ; caſe ; qua feta jacebat 
Uxor, © infantes ludebant quatuor, unus 

Vernula, tres domini : Sed magnis fratribus horum 
A ſcrobe wel ſulco redeuntibus altera cena 
Emplior, 3 grandes fumabant pultibus olle. 


——- This little Spor of Earth, well rill'd, 

A numerous Family with Plenty filld. 

The good old Man and rhrifry Houſewife ſpent 
Their Days in Peace, and farten'd with content ; 
Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd ro fee 

A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny. 

The Men were faſhion'd in a larger Mould ; 
The Women fir for labour, Big and Bold. 
Gigantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 
To their huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 
Fell ro with eager joy on homely Food, 

And their large Veins beat ſtrong with wholſom Blocd. 


[ Mr. John Dryden Jun. 


Bur the account which Perſius gives us of Titus Quintius, the | 
old Country Dictator, has ſomething more of ridiculous in it. 


Unde Remus, ſulcoq ; terens Dentalia Quinti, 
Quem trepida ante boves Diftatorem induit uxor ; 
Et tua aratra domum Liftor tulit (4) — 


— 


(a) Perſ. Sat. 1 
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Where Romulus were bred, and Quintius born, 

Whoſe ſhining Plow-ſhare was in Furrows worn, 

Mer by his trembling Wife rerurning home, 

And ruſticallyjoy'd Chief of Rome. 

She wip'd the Sweat from the Dictator's Brow ; 

Ando'er his back his Robe did rudely rhrow ; £ 

The Lictors bore in Stare their Lord's Triumphant Plough. 
[Mr. Dryden. 


We mult rherefore allow every Ape its proper Character and 
Commendation ; and conclude with: the ingenious Mr. St. Emre- 
mont, That the excellent Citizens livd among the ancient Ro- 
mans, and the moſt accompliſh d Generals among the latter. (4) 


(2) Reflet. upon the Geniug of the Rom. Peop. cap. 4. 


__mco— — 


———_—_ 


ER” 


Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, &c. Of the Potitii 
ana Pinarii; and of the Arval Brothers, 


= HE Places of Worſhip having been already deſcrib'd, the 
chief Subjects rhar ſtill remain relating ro Religion, are 
the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, .and the Feftivals: For it would bc 
very needleſs and impertinent ro enter into a Diſquifition abour 
the Deities, a martrer rhat, having its very Foundation in Ficti- 
on, is involv'd in ſo many endleſs Stories, and yer has employ'd 
{creral Pens to explain'ir. 

Luperci.] The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the Lz- 
perci, ſacred ro Pan the God of rhe: Country, and particularly 
of Shepherds. They had their Name from the Deiry they ar- 
rended on, call'd inGreek avagi& ; probably from nG a Wolf, 
in Latin Lupus; becauſe the chief Employment of Pan, was the 

driving away ſuch Beaſts from the Sheep rhar” he 
Lupercalia. iv 7 The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obſerves, 
appears ro have been a Feaſt of Purification, be- 

ing ſolemniz'd on the Dies Nefaſti, or Non-Caurt-days of the 
Month February, which derives its Ndme from Februo to' oe 
Fifte : 
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rifie : And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently call'd 
Februaca. (a) © 

The Ceremony was very fingular and ſtrange. 

In the firſt place, rhere was a Sacrifice kill'd of Goats and a 
Dog , Then rwo Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought thi- 
ther, ſome of the Lyuperci ſtain'd their Fore-heads with the bloody 
Knife, while others wip'd ir' off with Locks of Wooll dip'd in 
Milk : The Boys muſt always laugh after their Fore-heads have 
been wip'd : This done, having cut the Goars Skins into Thongs, 
they run abour the Streers all naked bur their middle, aud laſh 
all that rhey meer in their Proceflion. The young Women never 
take any care to avoid the Strokes, bur rather offer themſelves of 
their own accord, fanſying them to be great Helpers of Concep- 
tion and Delivery. (6b) They run naked, becauſe Pan is always 
painted ſo. They factific'd a Goar, becauſe the ſame Deity was 
ſuppos'd ro have Goar's Feet ; which gave occaſion to his commori 
Epither of Capripes. As for the Dog, we meer with in the Sacri- 
fice, 'rwas added as a neceflary Companion of a Shepherd, and 
becauſe of the natural Antipathy berween rhem and Wolves.” 

Some have fanſied with Plutarch,that theſe Lupercalia were iri- 
ſtirured in Honour of the Wolf that preſerv'd Romulus and Remus. 
Others carry their Original much higher, and rell as, thar they 
were brought into Italy by Evander, before the time of Aneas. 

There were rwo Companies of the Luperci, the Fabiani and 
Quin#iliani ; one for Romulus, the other for Remus: They took 
ther Names from Fabius and Quin#1ilius, rwo of their Matters or 
Chief Prieſts. (c) Dion Caſſius rells us, that a third ſort of Prieſts, 
deſign'd for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were inſtituted by 
the nit rothe Honour of Fulizs Ceſar. (4d) 

Suetonius (e) reckons the Lupercalia among tlie ancient Rites 
and Ceremonies reſtor'd by Auguſtus : And Onuph. Panvinius aſ- 
ſures us they continu'd in Rome till rhetime of rhe Emperor Ana- 
ſtaſius. 

2. Potitii and Pinarii,] The Petitii and Pinarii were of equal 
Antiquiry with the the former. They owe their Inſtirution to rhe 
lame Aurhor, upon the following account. 

After the killing of Cacus, a Gyant that had ſtole ſome of 
Hercules's Cattle away, the Booty that he brought rhrough T:aly, 
from Spain ; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Country, 
gathering in great Flocks abour the Stranger, at laſt brought him 


(a) Plutarch in Romul. (b) Ibid. (c) Sext. Pom. Feſt & Ovid. Faſt. (a) 


Lib. 44+. (4) in duguſt. cap,,31. 
: F beſors 


y » 
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| before Evander. The King, afrer Examination, finding him to 
ſ;: — be in allreſpects the ſame Perſon that his Mother, the Propheteſs 
Carmenta, had told him ſhould come into Italy, and be afterwards 
a God, immediately erected an Altar to his Honour, and. offer'd 
for a Sacrifice a young Bullock thar never bore the Yoak ; or- 
daining, that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a ſolemn 
manner every Year. The performance of theſe Rires he commir- 
red ro the care of the Potitiz and Pinarss, two of the Nobleſt Fa- 
milies, and of beſt Repute in thoſe parts. There goes a Story, 
that the Pinaris happening to come too late tothe Sacrifice, ſo as 
roloſe their ſhare in the Entrails, they were, by way of puniſh- 
ment, debarr'd from ever taſting rhem for the furure : And hence 
ſome derive their Name from #&vz, hunger. Burt this I rake ro 
be bur a rrifling Fancy ; for we may as well derive Potitz: from 
from Petiri, becauſe they enjoy d the Entrails,as Pinaris from 
Tara, becauſe they wanted them. 
We meer with ſomerhing very remarkable of rhe Potiriz in Li- 
2y, (a) and Valerius Maximus. (b) | | 
Thar when, upon application made ro Appius Claudius the Cen- 
ſor, they got leave ro have their Hereditary Miniſtry diſcharg'd 
by Servants, in the compaſs of one Year the whole Family was 
entrely extinct, tho' no leſs than Thirty of them were luſty young 


Men, And Appius Claudius loſt his Eyes as a Judgment for his ' 
part in the Offence. 

Acca Laurentia, Romulus his Nurſe, had a Cuſtom once a Year 
ro make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields : Her 
Twelve Sons aſliſting her always in the Solemniry. Ar laſt ſhe F 


had the ill Fortuner ro loſe one of her Sons ; when _ ro 
ſhew his Gratitude and Reſpect, offcr'd himſelf ro fill up the - 
number in his room, and gave the Company the Name of Fratres q 
Arvales. This Order was in great repute at Rome ; they held the ( 
Dignity always for their Lives, and never loſt it upon account 
of Impriſonment, Baniſhment, or any other Accident. (c) They 
wore on their Heads, arrhe time of the Solemniry, Crowns made 


of Ears of Corn,upon a Tradition that Laurentia ar firſt preſented . 
Romulus with fuch an one. (4) Some will have it, that it was || 
their Buſineſs ro rake care of rhe Boundaries, and the Diviſions of || y 
Lands, and to decide all Controverfies that might happen about Þ 1 
them.Others make a different Order,inſtiruted for that purpoſe,and 

call'd Sodales Arvales, on the ſame account as the Fratres Arvales. | ,, 


(a) Lib. g. (6) Lib, I (8þ.1, (c) Plin. lib, 17, 8p, 2, (d) Pompon. L.atus de © , = 
Saceraotiis. 
CHAP, III, 
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CHA FF Ma 
Of the Augurs, Auguries, &c, 


HE invention of Soothſaying is generally atrributed ro the 

Chaldeans ; from them the Arr paſs'd to the Grecians ; the 
Grecians deliver'd it to the Tuſcans, and they to the Latins and rhe 
Romans. The Name of the Augurs is deriv'd by ſome, ab avium 
geſtu ; by others, ab avium garritu : Either from the Motion and 
| Actions, or from the Chirping and Charrering of Brds. Romn!zs 
was himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Arr, (a) and there- 
fore as he divided his Ciry into Three Tribes, ſo he conftituied 
Three Augurs, One for every Tribe. . There was a Foutth added 
ſome rime after, probably by Servius Tullivs, who encreas'd the 
Tribes to that number. Theſe Four being all choſen our of the 
Patricii or Nobility ; in the Year of the Ciry 454- the Tribunes 
of the People, with much difficulry procur'd an Order, that Five 
Perſons, ro be clefted our of rhe Commons, ſhould be added ro 
the College. (b) Afterwards Sy//a the Difater, A. U. C. 671. 
made the number up Fifreen. (c) The eldeſt of theſe had the 
command of the reſt, and was honour'd with the Title of Magiſter 
Collegii. (4d) 

Their Buſineſs was to interprer Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies,Cc. 
And to tell whether any Action ſhould be fortunate or prejudicial 
to any particular Perſons, or to the whole Commonwealth. Upon 
this account they very often occaſion'd the diſplacing of Magi- 
ſtrares, the deferring of Publick Afſemblics, &c, when ever the 
Omens prov'd unluky. 

There are Five ſorts of Augnries mention'd in Authors. 

1, From the Appearances in Heaven; 'as Thunder, Lightning; 
Comets, and other Mereors. As ſuppoſe of Thunder, whether 
it came from the Right orthe Lefr, (the Lefr in this and all othcr 
Obſeryarions being repured Forrunare, rhe Right the contrary : 'y 
Wherher the number of Stoaks were even or odd, &c. Only the 
Maſter of the College could rake this ſort of Augury. (e) 

2. From Birds ; whence they had the Name of Auſpices, of 
avis and conſpicio. Some Birds furniſhd them with Oblervartions 


{s Plutarch. in Rom. (b) Livy lib. io, (c) Florus Epitora. Liv. Uib; #9. 'd) 
Alex, ab Alex. lib. 5 cap. 19. (ec) 4ex. ab. Alex. lib. 5. cap, 19. 
F 2 rot 
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from their charreting or ſinging, others from their flying. The 
former they call'd Oſcines, the latter Prepetes. Of the firſt ſort 
were Crows, Pies, Owls, &c, of the other, Eagles, Vultures, 
Buzzards, and the like. 

For the taking of both theſe ſort of Auguries, the Obſerver 
ſtood upon a Tower with his Head cover'd in a Gown peculiar 
to his Office, calld Lena, and rurning his Face toward the Eaſt, 
mark'd out the Heavens into Four Templa, or Quarters, with his 
Lituus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little rurning in at one end : 
This done, he ſtaid waiting for the Omen ; which never fignified 
any thing, unleſs confirm'd by another of the ſame ſorr. 

3- From Chickens kept in a Coop or Pen for this purpoſe. The 
manner of divining from them was as follows: Berimes in the 
Morning the Auzur that was to make the Obſervation, call'd from 
hence Pullarius, (tho' perhaps the keeper of the Chickens had ra- 
ther thar Name,) in the firſt place commanding a general Silence, 
order'd the Pen to be open'd, and threw down a handful of Crumbs 
or Corn. If the Chickens did not immediately run fluttering to 
the Mear ; if they ſcarrerd it withtheir Wings ; if they went by 
withour raking norice of it, or if they flew away, the Omen was 
reckon'd unfortunate, and to porrend nothing bur danger or mil- 
chance : Bur if they leap'd preſently our of rhe Pen and fell ro 
ſo greedily as to let ſome of their Meat drop our of their Mouths 
upon the Pavement, there was all rhe afſurance in the World of 
Happineſs and ſucceſs. (a) This Augury was call'd Tripudium, quaſi 
Ter: i-pavium, from ſtriking the Earth : The old Word pavire 
Genifying as much as Ferire. We meet with Tripudium Solliſt:. 
mum, and Tripudium Sonivium 1 Feſtus, both deriv'd from the 


Crumbs falling ro the Ground. 


4. From Beats, 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Afſes, Rams, Hares, Weeſles, 


and Mice. The general Obſervations about them were, Whether 
they appear in a ſtrange place, or croſs'd the way; or, whether 
they run to the Right or rhe left, &c. 

5. The laſt fort of Divination was from what they call'd Dire, 
or unuſual Accidents to any Perſon or Place: As — Stumb- 
ling, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of 
Salr upon rhe Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Clothes, the 
meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Puppy, &c, 

We may obſerve, that tho' any Augur might take an Obſerva- 
tion, yer the judging of the Omen was left to the deciſion of the 
whole College. (6) R 

Crcer# 


(a) Idewr lib. 1. cap29. (6) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 1. cap. 29. 


OC 


Theſe, as Roſmus reckons them up, were 


bk, = Gs 
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Cicero has ſufficiently expos'd theſe Auguries, eſpecially thar 
abour rhe Chickens, in his ſecond Book of Divination. 

The leathed Mr. O. F. has taken notice, that the Emperors af- 
ſum'd the Office of Augurs, as well as of Pontiffs, as appears 
from ſeveral Coins of Fulius, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Verus, &C. 
which have the Augurs Enſigns upon them. 


— 


CH AP. IV. 
Of the Haruſpices and Pontifices. 


H E Haruſpices had this Name ab aris aſpiciendis, from look- 

ing upon the Altars; as ab extis inſpiciendis, they were 
call'd Extiſpices : They owe their Original ro Remnlus, who bor- 
row'd the Inſtirution from the Tuſcans. The Tuſcans receiv'd it, 
as the general Tradition goes, from a Boy that they plough'd up 
caſually our of the Ground, who obligd rhem with a diſcovery 
of all the Myſteries belonging ro this Art. (a Ar firſt only the 
Natives of Tuſcany exercisd this Office at Rome ; and therefore 
the Senate made an Order, That Twelve of the Sons of the prin- 
cipal Nobility ſhould be ſent into that Country to be inſtructed in 
the Rires and Ceremonies of their Religion, uf which this Sc- 
cret was a chief part. (6b) The buſineſs of the Haruſpices was to 
look upon the Beaſts offer'd in Sacrifice, and by them ro divine 
the ſucceſs of any Enterprize. They rook their Obſervations 
from Four Appearances. 

1, From the Beaſts before they were cur up. 

2. From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts afrer they were cut up. 

3. From the Flame that us'd to rife when they were burning. 

4. From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine 
and Water thatthey usd in the Sacrifice. 

In the Beaſts, before they werecut up, they rook notice, Whe- 
they were forc'd to be dragg'd to the Altar; whether they gor 
looſe out of the Leaders Hands ; Whether they eſcap'd the Stroke; 
or bounded up, and roar'd very loud when they receiv'd it ; Whe- 
ther they died with a great deal of difficulty ; all which, with 
ſeveral orher Omens, were counted unfortunate : Or whether, on 
the other fide, they follow'd the Leader witnour Compultion ; 
receiy'd rhe Blow withour ſtruggling and rchilance ; Whether : 


———. 


(4) Cicere de Divinat, lib. 2. (5) 1dem. de Divinat. lib. 1. 
. E 3 they 
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they died eafily, and ſent our a great quantity of Blood, which 
gave the like afſurance of a proſperous event. . 

In rhe Beaſt, when cut up,they obſerv'd thecolour of the parts, 
and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was counted 
highly unforrunare : A little, or a lean Heart was always un- 
lucky : if the Heart was wholly miſſing, nothing could be 
thought more faral and dreadful ; as it happen'd in rwo Oxen to- 
gether, offer'd by Fulius Ceſar, a little betore his Murder ; if 
the Entrails fell out of the Prieſt's Hands ; if they were dawb'd 
more than ordinary with Blood ; if they were of a pale livid co- 
lour, they portended ſudden danger and ruin. | 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, it furniſh'd them with a good 
Omen if it gather'd up violently, and preſently conſum'd the Sa 
crifice: If it was clear, pure, and tranſparent; without any 
mixrureof Smoak, and nor diſcolour'd with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quier and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, bur run up 
directly in the ſhape of a Pyramid. Gn the contrary, it always 
portended Misfortunes, if ar firſt ir requir'd much pains to lighr 
it ; if ir did not burn upright, but roll'd into Circles, and Fofi 
void ſpaces berween them ; if it did not preſently catch hold on 
the whole Sacrifice, but crept up by degrees, from one part to a- 
nother ; if it happen'd to be ſpread about by the Wind, or to be 
pur our by ſudden Rain, or to leave any part uncenſum'd. 

In the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they were to 
obſerve, whether they had their due quantity, their proper taſte, 
colour, and ſmell, &9c. 

There were ſeveral lefler Signs which ſupply'd them with Con- 
jeCtures roq inſignificant ro be here mentioned. 

Moſt of theſe ill Omens arc hinted arby Virgil. Georg 3. v. 486, 


Sepe in honore Deiim medio tans hoſtia ad aram, 
Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vitta, 
Inter cunantes cecidit moribunda miniftros. 
Aut fi quam ferro mattaverat ante Sacerdss : 
Inde neque impeſitis ardent altaria fibris, 

Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere vates : 

Ac vix ſuppoſiti tinguntur Sanguine cultri, 
Summaque jejuna ſanie nfuſcatur arena. 


The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſs'd, 
Trimm?d with white Ribbons, and with Garlands dreſs d, 
Sunk of himſelf wirhour the Gods command, | 
Prevzncing the ſlow Sacrificer's hand : 


Or, 
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Or, by the Holy Butcher if hefell, 

'Th' in ed Entrails cou'd no Fare forerel : 
| Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, 

Bur Clouds of ſmouldring Smoak forbad the Sacrifice. 
Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 


Or the black Poyſon ſtain'd the ſandy Floor. 
| [ Mr. Dryden. 


Yer the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was nor reſtrain'd to the Al. 
tars and Sacrifices, bur rhey had an equal right ro the explaining 
all ocher Porrents and Monſters. Hence we find rhem ofren con- 
ſulred by rhe Senare on extraordinary occaſions, or if the Rom.11 
Aruſpices lay under a diſrepure, others were ſent for our of Tuſca- 
»y, where this Craft moſt flouriſh'd, as it was firſt invented. 

The College of Aruſpices as well as thoſe of the other Religi- 
ous Orders had their particular Regiſters and Records, ſuch as 
the Memorials of "Fhunders and Lightnings, the Tuſcan Hifſto- 
ries and rhe like. | 

There are bur Two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of the Pontsfices, and both very uncertain ; either from Pons and 
Facere ; becauſe they firſt built the Sublician Bridge in Rome,rnd 
had the care of its repair ; or from Poſſe/and facere ; where facere 
muſt be interpreted ro ſignifie the ſame as Offerre and Sacrificare, 
The firſt of heb is the moſt receiv'd Opinion ; and yer P/utarch 
himſelf hath call'd ir abſurd, (a) Ar the firſt Inſtitution of chem 
by Numa, the number was confin'd ro Four, who were conſtantly 
choſe our of the Nobility, rill the Year of the Ciry 454. when 
Five more were order'd to be added our the Commons, at the fame 
time as the Augurs receivd the like Addition. And as the 4u- 
gurs had a College, ſo the Pontifices roo were ferrled in ſuch a Bo- 
dy. And as Sylla afterwards added Seven Anugurs, fo he added 
as many Pontifices to the College : The firlt Eight bearing the 
Name of Pontifices Majores, and the other of Minores. 

The Office of the Pontifices, was ro give Judgment in all Cauſes 
relating to Religion ; ro enquire into the Lives and Manners of 
the inferior Prieſts, and to puniſh them if they ſaw occation ; to 
preſcribe Rules for Publick Worſhip ; to. regulare the Feaſts, Sa- 
crifices, and all other Sacred Inftiturions. Tully in, in his Ora- 
tion to them for his Houſe, rells them, Thar the Honour and Safe- 
ry of the Commonwealth, rhe Liberty of rhe People, the Houſes 


—_ __— CI—_ 


(#) In Numa. 
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and Forrunes of the Citizens, and rhe very Gods themſelves were 
all encruſted to their Care, and depended wholly on their Wiſdom 
nc Management. 

The Maſter cr S1perintendent of the Pontifices was one of rhe 
moſt honourable Offices in the Common-wealth. Numa, when he 
Inſtirured rhe Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with rhis Di oy as 
P/utarch informs us ; tho' Livy attributes it ro another Per on of 
the ſame Name. Feſtus his Definition of this grear Prieſt 1s, 7u- 
dex atq; Arbiter rerum humanarum Divinarumq; The Judge and 
and Arbitrator cf Divine aud' Humane Aﬀairs. Upon this ac- 
count all rhe Emperors, after the Example of Fulius Ceſar and 
Auguſtus, erher aftually took upon rhem the Office, or art leaſt 
us'd the Name. And even the Chriftian Emperors for ſome rime, 
rctain'd this in the Ordinary enumerarion of their Titles ; till the 
rime of Gratian, who (as we learn from Aozimus (a) abſolntely 
refus'd it. 

Polidore Virgil (b) does not queſtion bur this was an infallible 
Omen of the Authoriry which the Biſhop of Rome enjoys to this 
Day, under the Name of Pon:tifex Maximus. 


(#) Hiſtor. 1ib. 4. (6) De rerum invent. lib. 14. cap. 14. 


GHAT. V. 


Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales 
4nd yodales. 


HE Name of the Flamines is not much clearer than the 

former. Plutarch makes it a corruption of Pilamines from 
Pileus, a ſort of Cap proper ro the Order. Varro, Feſtus and Ser- 
vius will have it contraction of Filamines, from Filum; and tell 
us, thar finding their Caps roo heavy and troubleſome, they took 
up a lighter fort of wear, only binding a parcel of Thread abour 
their Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamma, or Flamme- 
um, a fort of Turban, which they make them ro have worn ; tho* 
this generally ſignifies a Woman's Veil. Roſinus and Mr. Dodwel 
declare for the ſecond of theſe Opinions. Polydore Virgil has 
given his Judgment in favor of the third. (c) 


ee 


'#) De invent. rer. lib, 4. tap. 14. 
Num#e 
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Numa at firſt diſcharg'd ſeveral Offices of Religion himſelf,and 
defign'd that all his ſucceſſors ſhoald do the like : Bur becauſe he 
choughr the greateſt part of them would partake more of Romulus 
his Genius than his own ; and _ engagd in War-like Enter- 
prizes,might incapacitate themſelves for this Function, he inftirured 
rheſe Flamines to take care of the ſame Services, as by right be- 
long'd to the Kings. (a). 

The only Three conftirured ar firſt, were Flamen Dialis, Marti a- 
lis, and Quirinalis, The firſt was Sacred ro Fupiter ; and a Per- 
ſon of the higeſt Authority in rhe Common-wealth : He was 0- 
blig'd ro obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as ho- 
nour'd with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers ; 
which are reckon'd up art large by Gellzus, . (b) The ſame Author 
tells us, Thar the Wife of this Flamen had the Name of Flami- 
nica, and was entruſted with the care of ſeveral Ceremonies pecu- 
liar to her place. 

Bur to be ſure,the greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently dimi- 
niſh'd in ſucceeding times ; otherwiſe we can't imagine that Fulius 
Ceſar ſhould [Sans 2a inveſted with it ar Seventcen Years of Ape, 
as Sueton (c) aſſures us he was: Or that Sy//a ſhould have fo eakily 
driven him from his Office, and from his Houle. 

The other Two were of leſs, yer of very eminent Authoriry 
ordain'd to inſpeCct rhe Rites of Mars and Romnlus. All Three 
were choſe out of the Nobiliry. Several Prieſts of the ſame-Or- 
der, tho' of inferiour Power and Dignity, were added in latter 
times ; the whole number being generally compured ar Fifreen. 
Yer Feneſtella (or the Author under his Name) affures us from 
Varro, That the old Romans had a particular Flamen for every 
Deity they worſhipp'd. (4) 

Tho' the Flamen Dialis diſcharg'd ſeveral Religious Duries that 
properly belong'd ro the Kings; yer we meer with another Officer 
of greater Authority, who ſeems to have been purely defign'd for 
thar Employment : And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, or Sacrorum. 
Dionyſius gives us the Original of this Inſtirurion as follows : Be- 
cauſe the Kings had in a great many reſpets been very ſerviceable to 
the State, the Eſtabliſhers of the Common-wealth thought it very pro- 
per to keep always the Nnme of King in the City. Upon this account 
they order'd the Augurs aud Pontifices to chuſe out a fit Perſon, who 
ſhould engage never to have the leaſt hand in Civil Aﬀairs, but 
devote himſelf wholly to the care of the Publick Worſhip and Cere- 
monies of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum. (e) And 


« I, 


(a) Livy lib (b) Nof. Att, lib, 10. caps IJ. (c) cap. 1. (d) De Sacerdatiis 
cap. 5. (e) Antiq. lib. 5. 


Livy 


0 
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Livy informs us. Thar the Office of Rex Sacrocrum was thetefore 
made inferior ro that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the 
Name of King, which had been formerly ſo odious ro the People, 
mighr, for all rhis reſtraint, be till in back meaſure prejudicial 
rotheir Liberty. (a) | 

Salis.] The Original of the Saliz may be thus gather'd from 
Plutarch.In the Eighth Year of Numa's Reign,a terrible Peftilence, 
ſpreading ir ſelf over Ita/y, among ether places miſerably infeſted 
Rome. The Citizens were almoſt grown deſperate, when they 
were comforted on a ſudden by the report of a brazen Targer, 
which (they ſay) fell intro Numa's Hands from Heaven. The Kin 
was afſur'd by the Conference he mainrain'd with the Nymph 
Egeria and the Muſes, that the Target was ſent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safery of rhe Ciry ; and rhis was ſoon verified by 
the miraculous ceahing of rhe Sickneſs. They advis'd him roo to 
make Eleven other Targers, ſo like in their Dimenions and Form 
ro the Original, that in caſe there ſhould be a defign of ftealin 
ir away, the true might not be diſtinguiſh'd or known from thole 
which were countefeired ; by which means it wonld be more dif- 
ficulr ro defear rhe Counſels of Fare, in which it had been deter- 
min'd, Thar, while this was preſerv'd, the City ſhould prove hap- 
py and victorious. This difficulr Work one Veturius Mamurias 
very luckily perform'd, and made Eleven others rhat Numa him- 
ſelf could nor Know from the firft. They were work'd into an 
oval Form, with ſeveral Folds or Pleatrs clofing one over another. 
They exactly firred rhe Elbow by their Figure ; and were thence 
call'd Ancylia, from A'yxvan, which ſignifies a crookedjſhape ; or 
from the Cubir, rthar part of the Arm berween rhe Wriſt and the 
Elbow, upon which rhey carry'd the Ancy/ia. (6b) For the keep- 
ing of theſe, Numa inftirured an Order of Prieſts, call'd Sali, 2 
Saliendo, from leaping or dancing. They liv'd all in a Body, 
and compos'd a College, confifting of the ſame number of Men 
ab rhe Bucklers they preſery'd. The three Seniors Aj the 
reft ; of whom the firſt had rhe Name of Preſ#u! ; rhe ſecond of 
Vates ; and rhe other of Magiſfter. (c) In rhe Month of March 
was their great Feaſt, when they carry'd their Sacred Charge a- 
bour the Ciry. Ar this Proceſſion, they were habired in a ſhorr 
Scarler Caflock, having round them a broad Belt clasp'd with 
Braſs Buckles. On their Head they wore a ſort of Copper-Hel- 
mer. In this manner they went on with a-nimble moricn, keep. 
ing juſt meaſures with their Feer, and demonſtrating great Strengrh 


———_——— 


(2) Livy lib-2, (6) Platarch in Num, (c) Alex.ab Alex, lib, 1.cap. 26. 
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and Apiliry, by the various and handſom turns of their Body. (a) 
They ſung all along aſer of old Verſes call'd the Carmen Satire; 
the firſt Form of which was compos'd by Numa. They were 
ſacred ro Mars, (the Ancy/ia or Targets being parts of Armour) 
who from them rook rhe Name of Saliſz:ſulus - And therefore 
upon account of the extraordinary noiſe and ſhaking that they 


made in their Dances, Catulus, ro fignifie a ſtrong Bridge, has 
us'd rhe Phraſe. > 


L In quo vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunto. (6b) 


Unleſs the Conjecture of Yoſſius be true, that Saliſubſuky is 
here a corruprion from Salzz ipſulss ; the Performers in thote Dan- 
ces, bearing with them among other Superſtitions Trifles, a fore 
of thin Plares work'd into rhe ſhapes of Men and Women, which 
they call'd ip/iles or ſubſiles, an —_ or ſubſule. Upon ad- 
mirting this Opinion, Mars muſt loſe his Name of Saliſabſulus ; 
and Pacuvius cannot relieve him ; becauſe the Verſe with this word 
in ir, commonly cired from thar old Poer, is rhought (by Vofius 
at leaſt) ro be a meer Fiction of Muretuss, who was noted for 
this kind of Forgery. See Veſs. in Carwl. p. 46. 

Tho' the Month of March (dedicared to rhat God) was the pro- 

time for carrying tte Ancy/ia abour ; yer it ar any time, a juſt 
and lawful War had been proclaim'd by Order of the Senate, a- 
gainſt any State or People, the Sali were in a ſolemn manner, to 
move the Ancylia, as if by that means they rouz'd Mars from his 
Sear, and ſent him our ro the affiftance of rheir Arms. (<c) 

Tullus Hoſtilius afterwards increas'd rhe College with Twelve 
more Sa/iz, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Barrel with rhe 
Sabines. And therefore for diftindion's ſake, the Twelve firſt 
were generally call'd Sali: Palatinz, from the Palatine Mountain, 
whence they begun rheir Proceffion ; rhe orher $2177 Collini or Ago- 
nenſes, from the Quirinah Hill, ſorerimes calls Mons Azonalis ; 
where they had a Chappel on one of the higheft Eminences of the 
Mountain. {d) _. 

Alexander ab Alexandro has obſerv'd, that rhe Entertainments 
of theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coſtly 
and magnificent, wirh all rhe variety of Muſick, Garlands, Pec- 
fumes, &c. (e) And therefore Horace uſes dapes Saliares (f) for de- 
licate Meats, as he does Pontificum cen ( g) tor great Regalio's. 


(a) Plutarch. in Num. (b) Catul. — Alex. ab Alex. lib. 1.cap. 26. (d) 


Dionyſ. Halic. lib. 3, (e) Gen. Dyer. lib. 1. cap. 26, (f) Lib. 1.Od. 37+ 
(s) Lib, I, Oa. 14, 


Feciales- ] 
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Feciales. | The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becauſe they 
had the care of rhe publick Faith in Leagues and Contracts. 
Others bring the word 4 fwdere faciendo on the ſame account, 
Their Original in Italy was very ancient. Dionyſius Halicarn. 
finds them among rhe Aborigines. under the Name of anodipogyr, 
 libaminum latores : And Virgil intimates as much in ſeveral places. 

Numa firſt inſtirured the Order at Rome (a) conſiſting of Twenty 
Perſons, (6) choſe our of the eminenreſt Families in the City, and 
ſerrled in a College. 'Tis probable he rank'd them among the 
Officers of Relgion, ro procure them the more Deference ard Au- 
thoriry, and ro make their Perſons more Sacred in the Common- 
wealth. 

Their Office was ro be the Arbitrators of all Controverſies 
relating ro War and Peace ; nor was it lawtul on any account 
ro take up Arms till they had declar'd all Means and Expedients 
rejected that mighr rend ro an Accommodation. In caſe the Re- 
publick had ſuffer'd any Injury from a Foreign State, they diſ- 
—_ theſe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, ro demand 

arisfaCtion ; who, if they could procure no reſtirurion cr juſt 
rerurn, calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the People and Coun- 
try, #nmediately denounc'd War; otherwiſe they confirm'd the . 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or engag'd in a new one. 
(c) Bur the Ceremonies us'd upon both theſe occaſions, will fall 
more properly under another Head. Tis enough to obſerve 
here, rhar both rhe Afﬀairs were manag'd by theſe Officcrs, with 
the conſent of the Senate and People. 

As to-the Pater Patratus, tis not eafie to determine whether he 
was a conſtant Officer, . and the chief of rhem Feciales ; or whe- 
ther he was not a Temporary Miniſter, elected upon account of 
making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by 
him. Roſmus makes him the conſtant Governour, or Maſter of 
the Feciales. (d) Feneſftella, (or the Author under his Name) a 
diſtinct Officer altogether. (e) Pomponius Letus, (f) and Poly- 
dore Virgil (g) tellus, Thar he was only choſe by one of the Fe. 
ciales, out of their one Body, upon {uch occaſions as we mention'd 
bur now. The latrer Opinion may be defended by the Authority 
of Livy, who, in order tothe Treaty with the Albans before the 
triple Combat of the Horatiz and Curiatiz, makes one of the 
Feciales chuſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony. (h) The 
Perſon ro be entruſted with this Office muſt have been one had a 


(a) Dionyſ. Livy. (b) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 5. cap. 3. (c) Plyrarch. in Num. (a) 
Lib. 3. cap. 21. (e) De Sacerdot. Rom. cap. 6. (f) De Sacerdot. Rom. 
cap. 6. (g) De Invent. Rer. lib. 4. cap. 14 (B) Lb. 1. cap. 24 —_ 
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Father ard a Son both alive ; and therefore Pater Patratus & no 
more than a perfecter ſort of Farther, as they imagin'd him to be, 
whoſe own Father was ftill living after he himſelf had been a Fa- 
ther for ſome rime. Perhaps too they might fanſie him to be the 
firreſt Judge in Aﬀairs of ſuch Conſequence, who could ſee as 
well bchind as before him. (a) 

Tho' the Members of any Collegiate Body, and particularly 
the Free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral Companies, are often call'd 
Sodales; yet thoſe who challeng'd thar Name by way of Emi. 
nence, were Religious Officers, inftirured t@ rake care of the 
Feſtivals and Annual Honours of Great Perſons Deceasd. The 
fir} of this Order were the Sedales Titiz, creared to ſuperviſe 
rhe Solemnities in memory of Tatius the Sabine King. Tiberius 
founded a College of the ſame. Nature, and gave the Members 
the Title of Sodales Auguſtales; their Buſineſs was to inſpect the 
Rires paid to Auguſtus Ceſar after his Death ; and to perform rhe 
ſame good Offices to the whole Ful:zan Family, as the old Sodales 
Titi; preſerv'd the Sacred Memorials of all rhat Sabine Race. 

Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani Helviant, 
Alexandrini, &c. inſtituted on the like accounts, bur ſo reſtrain'd 
to the Service of the particular Emperors, that rhe Antoniani, for 
example, were divided into the P3z Lucii, Marci, &c. accord- 
ing to the proper Name of the Prince on whoſe Honours they 
were to attend. Vid. Dodwel Prele&. 1. ad Spartian. Hadrian. 


S. 5. 
( a) P lut ar chin NQueſtion.Roman. 


CHEAT. VL 
Of the Veltals. 


HE Inſtitution of the Veſtal Virgins is generally attributed 
* to Numa ; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the time of Zneas. But perhaps Numa was the firſt 
who ſettled the Order, and built a Temple ro the Goddeſs in 
Rome. (b) Their Office was to atrend upon the Rites of Veſta, 
the chief part (c) being the preſervation of the Holy Fire, which 


(b) Virgil Zncid. lib. 2. verſe 297» (C) Plutarch. & Dionyſwe. 
Numg, 


mt. 
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Numa, fanſying Fire to be the firſt Pririciple of all things, com- 
mirred ro their Charge. Ovid tells ns, thar rhey underftood no- 
thing elſc bur Fire by Veſta her ſelf. 

Nec tu aliud Veftam quam vivam intellige flammam (a) 


Tho' ſometimes h& makes her rhe ſame as the Earth. 


Tellus Veſtaq; numen idem eft, (b) 


PolyJore Virgil reconciles the Two Names by obſerving, that 
Fire, or the natural hear by which all things are produc'd, 1s 
enclog'd in the Earth. (c) 

They were obligd ro keep this Fire with all the care in the 
World ; and if it happen'd to go out; 'twas thought Impiery ro 
light ir at any common Flame, bur rhey made uſe of the pure 
and unpollated Rays of the Sun. (4) Every Year on the firlt of 
March, whether it had gone out or no, they always lighted ir 
az:new. (e) There were other Relicks and Holy Things under 
their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts ; parti- 
cularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by Xneg ; for 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes ſtole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the 
other, which was kept with leſs care. 

Dionyſius and Plutarch affure us, rhat Numa conſtituted only 
Four Virgins for this Service; and that the ſame number re- 
main'd ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary iscertainly 
miſtaken when he makes the Number increas'd ro Twenty. ( f ) 

They were admitred into this Sociery berween the Years of Six 
and Ten ; and were not properly ſaid to be clected or created, 
bur Capte, raken ; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that he lik d 
by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by force, from her Pa- 
rents. (g) 

The hief Rules preſcribd them by their Founder, were to 
Vow rhe ſtricteſt Chaſtiry for the ſpace of Thirty Years. The 
firſt Ten they wzre ogly Novices, oblig'd to learn rhe Ceremo- 
nics, and perfect themſelves in the Duries of their Religion. The 
next Ten Years they actually diſcharg'd the Sacerdoral Function ; 
and ſpent the remaining Ten in teaching and inſtructing others, 
After this Term was compleated, they had liberty to leave the 


(a) Faſt. 6. ver. 291. (6b) Faſt. 6. ver. 460. (c) De Invent. Rev. lib. 4. cap. 14- 
OPT, in a . ab lex. BY 5- cap. 12, Macyob. Rd 
{ib. 1.Ccap. 12, (f ) Alex. ab Alex. ibid: (g) A Gell. lib. i. cap. 12. 

Order 
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Order, and choſe any Condition of Life-rhar beſt ſuited with 
their Inclinations: Tho' this was counted unlucky, and there- 
fore ſeldom pur in praQtice. Upon Commiſſion of any leſſer 
Faults, they were punifh'd as the Pontifex Maximus (who had the 
care of rhem) rhoughr fir. Bur if they broke rheir Vow of Vir- 

inity, they were conſtantly buried alive in a place without the 
Ciry-Walls allotred for that peculiar nſe, (4) and thence call'd 
Campus Sceleratus, as Feſtus informs us. 

Bur this ſevere Condrttion was recompenc'd with ſeveral Pri- 
vileges and Prerogarives. Whenever they went abroad, they 
had the Faſces carried before them, (b) a Conſul, or the Pretor 
being oblig'd ro give them the way. (c) And if in their Walk 
they caſually lighred upon a MalefaCtor leading ro Execution, 
they had rhe favour ro deliver him fromthe Hands of Juftice, pro» * 
vided they made Oarh thar their meering was purely accidental, 
without any Contract or Deſign. (4) 


(#) Plutarch. in Num, (6) Ibid. (c) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 5, cap. 12. (d) Ple- 
tar. hin Num. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the Duymviri, Decemviri a»d Quindecem- 
viri, _— of the Sibylline Writings, and of 
the Corybantes or Prieſts of Cybele, and the 
Epulones. 


HE firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on account of the 
Relicks they preſerv'd, owe their Original to this occaſion. 

A ſtrange old Woman came once to' Tarquinius Superbus with 
Nine Books ; which, ſhe ſaid, were the Oracles of the $7byls, 
and proffer'd to fell them. Bur the King making ſome (cruple as 
bour the price, ſhe went away and burnt Three of theni ; and re- 
rurning with the Six, ask'd the ſame Summ as before. Tarquin 
only laugh'd at the Humour , Upon which the old Womanleft 
him once more ; and after the had burnt Three others, came 
again with them that were lefr, but ftili kepr ro her old Terms. 
be King begun now ro wonder at her obſtinacy, and thinking 
there 
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there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the Buſineſs, ſent 
for the Augurs to conſulr' what was ro be done. They, when 
their Divinations were rm'd, ſoon acquainted him whar a 
iece of Impiery he had been guilty of, by refuſing a Treaſure 
ent to him Heaven, and commanded him ro give whatever 
ſhe demanded for the Books that remain'd. The Woman receiv'd 
her Money, and deliver'd the Writings ; and only charging them 
by all means to keep themSacred, immediately vaniſh'd.Two of the 
obiliry were preſently after,choſe ro be the Keepers of theſe Ora- 
cles, which were laid up with all imaginable care in the Capitol, 
in a Cheſt under Ground. They could not be conſulred withour a 
ſpecial Order of the Senate, which was never granted, unleſs 
upon the receiving ſome notable defeat,upon the riſing of any con- 
fiderable Muriny,or Sedition in rheStare,or upon ſome other extra- 
ordinary occaſion ; (4) ſeveral of which we meer with in Livy. (6) 
The number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, was 
ſeveral rimes alter d, The Duumvirs 
They had the common conrtinu'd rill about rhe Year of the 
Name of Duumvirs ( De- Ciry 388. when the Tribunes of the 
cemvirs, or Qnindecemvirst) People perferr'd a Law, that there 
Sacris faciundis. ſhould be Ten Men elected for this 
Service, part .our of the Nobility, 
and part out of the Commons. We meer with the Decemmirs all 
along from hence, till abour the time $y4a the Dictator, when the 
Quindecemviri occur: Which addition of Five Perſons may with 
very good reaſon, be attributed ro him, who encreas'd ſo many 
' of the other Orders. *Twere needleſs to give any farther ac- 
count of the $:by/s. than that they are generally agreed ro have 
been Ten in number ; for which we have the Authority of Varro; 
tho' ſome make them Nine, ſome Four, ſome Three, and ſome 
only One. (c) They all liv'd in different Ages and Countries, 
were all Propherefles ; and, if we believe rhe common Opinion, 
forerold the coming of our Saviour. As ro the Writing, Demp- 
er tells us, 'twas in Linnen. (d) Bur one wonld think rhe com- 
mon Phraſe of Folia Sibylle us'd by Virgil, Horace, and other 
credible Aurhors, ſhould argue, that they wrote their Prophefies 
in Leavesof Trees ; efpecially if we conſider the great Antiquity 
which is generally allow'd them, and are affur'd ar the ſame 
rime by Pliny, (e) that this was the oldeſt way of writing. 


—_———___pA_n© —_— 


(#) Dionyſ. Autig. lib. 4. (b) particularly Lib. 3. cap. 10. Lib. 5. cap. 13.lib. 7. 
cap. 28. Lib. ny 21. Vid Dempſter ad Roſm. lib. 3. cap. 5 (4) Ibid, 


(e) Lib. 33. cap. 11. 
Solinius 


_ 
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Solinus acquaints us, Thar theſe Books. which Tarquin bought? 
were burnt in the Conflagration of the Capitol, the Year before 
S$ylla's Dictatorſhip. (4) Yer there were others of their inſpir'd 
Writings, or at leaſt Copies or ExtraGts of them, gather'd up 
in Greece and other parts, upon a ipecial. ſearch made by Order 
of the Senate ; which were kept with the 1ame Superſtition as 
the former, 'rill abour the rime of Thecdoſius the Grear, when the 
greateſt part of the Senare having embrac'd the Chriftian Faith; 
ſuch Vanities begun ro grow our of faſhion ; Till ar laſt $rili- 
cho burnt them all under Honorius: For which he is fo ſe- 
verely cenſur'd by the noble Poer Rxt:lius in his ingenious Its 


nerary. 


Nec tantum Geticis graſſatus proditor armis, 
Ante Sibyllinz fata cremavit Opis. 
Odimus Alrhaam conſump:i funere torris ; 
 Niſzum crimen flere putantur aves. 
At Stilicho eterni fatalia pignora libri, 
Et plenas voluit precipitare colus. 


Nor only Roman Arms the Wretch berray'd 
To barbarous Foes-; before thar curſed Deed, £ 
He burnt the Writings of the ſacred Maid. 

We hate Althea for the faral Brand ; 

When Ni/us fell, rhe weeping Birds complain'd : 

More cruel he than the revengeful Fair ; 

More cruel he than Ni/u's Murderer ; | 

Whole impious Hands into the Flames have thrown 

The heavenly Pledges of the Roman Crown, £ 
Unrav'lling all the Doom that careful Fare had ſpun. 


' Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none ofrner 

in Authors; ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conſtitu- 
tion as the Prieſts of Cybele. We find them under the different 
Names of Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idei Dail: ; bur can 
ger ſcarce one tolerable Erymology of eirher. As for Cybele her- 
elf, ſhe is generally raken for rhe Earth; and is the ſame with 
Rhea, Ops, Berecynthia, the Id.ean Mother, the Mother of the Gods; 
and the Great Goddeſs, She was invited and receiv'd into Rome; 
from Peſinus in Galatia, with great ſolemtiiry, upon Advice of the 
Sibylline Oracles. (c) | 


(a) Palyb. Hiſt, cap. 8. (b) Vide Dionyſ. <7 lib - (c) Lv: lib. 29, hg 
' ur 
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Bur to return ro her Prieſts : We find lictle of any certainty 
about them, only rhar rhey were all Eunuchs, and- by Nation 
Phrygians ; and that in their ſolemn Procefions they danced in Ar- 
mour, making a confus'd noiſe with Timbrels, Pipes, and Cym- 
bals; howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutting 
themſelves as they went along. One would little think that this 
was the Goddeſs who requir'd ſuch a ſacred Silence in her 
Myſteries, as Virgil (a) wou'd perſuade us ſhe did. And the 
bett we could ſuppoſe ar rhe fight of this Bawling Rerinue, is, 
that they were going to ſertle a Swarm of Bees; for which 

- Service the ſame Poet recommends the uſe of rhe Cymbals of 
Cybele. (b) 

Bur we can't have a better Relation of the original, and the 
manner of their ſtrange Solemniry, than what Lucretius has given 
us in his Second Book : 


Hanc wvarie genfes antiquo more Sacrorum 
Idcam vocitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas 
Dant Comites, quia primum ex illis finibus edunt 
Per terrarunfQrbem fruges cepiſſe creari. 

Gallos attribuunt, quia numen quz violarint 
Matris, 6 ingrati genitoribus invents ſunt, 
Siznifigare volunt indignos eſſe putandos 

Vivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. 
Tympana tenta tonant palmis & cymbala circum 
Concava, rauciſonoque minantur cornua cantu, 

Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava tibia mentes ; 
Telaque preportant violenti ſigna furoris, 
Ingratos animos, atque impia peflora volgs 
Conterrere metu que poſſint numine dive. 


Hic armata manus ( Curetas nomine Grait 

Q405s memorant Phrygios ) inter ſe forte catervis 
Ludunt, in numerumque exſultant ſanguine flett : 
Terrificas capitum quatientes numine criſt as. 
Ditteos referunt Curetas: qui Fovis illum 
Vagitum in Creta quondam occultaſſe feruntur, 
Crim puert cIreum puerum pernice chorea 

Armati in numerum pulſarent eribus era, 

Ne Saturnus eum matis mandaret adeptus, 
Aternumque daret matri ſub petore vulnus. 


— 


(a) Eneid. 3. (b) Georg. 4. Ye 
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Concerning her fond Superſtition, frames 
A thouſand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 

And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames : 
Becauſe in Phrygia Corn ar firſt rook birth, 

And thence 'rwas ſcarrer'd o'er the other Earth. 

They Eunuch all her Priefts ; from whence 'ris ſhown 
Thar they deſerve no Children of their own, 

Who or abuſe their Sires, or diſreſpect, 

Or treat rcheir Mothers with a cold Neglect ; 

Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore---- 

Amidft her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals bear, 
And the hoarſe Horns with ratling Nores do thirear, 
The pipe with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 
*Till reaſon overthrown made Paſſion rules. 

'They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 

To raiſe i'th' impious Rout religious Fear. 


Look dreadful gay in rheir own ſparkling Blood, 
Their Creſts {till ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Priefts who ſtrove 
To drown the render Cries of Infanr-Fove : 

By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, 
And bear their Armour as they danc'd around, 
Leſt Saturn ſhould have found, and ear the Boy, 
And Ops for ever mourn'd her prartling Joy *. 


Here ſome in Arms dance round among the Crowd, © 


[* Mr. Creech. 


Bur we mult not omit a more Comical; rho' a ſhorter, account 
that we have-of them in Fuvenal : 


------ Matriſque Deiim chorus intrat, & ingens 
Semivir obſceno facies reverenda minori, 
Mollia qui rupta ſecuit genitalia teſta, 
Fampridem cut rauca cohors, cui tympana cedunt 
Plebeia----. (a) 


And Cybele's Prieſts, an Eunuch ar their Head, 
Abour the Streers a mad Proceſſion led ; 

The venerable Guelding, large and high, 
Oc'er-looks the Herd of his inferiour Fry: 


(a) Sat. 6. $5 Oh 
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His awkward Cler abour him prance, FE 


And bear their Timbrels to their myftick Dance®. | 
[*Mr. Dryden- 


The Epulones art their firſt creation, Livy (a) aſſures us were 
only Three: Soon after, rhey were encreas'd ro Seven ; whence 
they are commonly call'd Septemvirs Epulonum ;- and ſome re- 
port that Julius Ceſar, by adding Three more, chang'd them ro 
a Decemvirate. They, had rheir Name from a om. which 
obrain'd among the Romans, ro pacifie rhe-Gods, by making a 
ſumpruous Feaſt in their Temples, ro which they did, as it 
were, invite the Deities themſelves. For their Starues were 
brought on Rich Beds, with their Pulvinaria too, or Pillows and 
plac'd ar the moſt honourable part of the Table as the  Princi- 
pal Gueſts. Theſe Regalio's rhey call d Epula, or Leftiſternia ; 
the care of which belong'd ro the Epulones. 


(a) Lib. 33+ 


— 


— 


CH.AF. VAL 
Of the Roman Sacrifices, 


. 


H E Word Sacrificium more properly fagnifies the Thing of- 
fer'd, than the action of Offering. The rwo common 
Words to expreſs the former, grere Vitima and Hoſtia ; which 


though they are very often confounded, yer by the firſt Word 


= openſy meant the greater ſort of Sacrifices, by the other 
the leſs. 

Tho' every Deiry had ſome peculiar Rires and Inſtirurions, and 
conſequemly difterent ſorrs of Sacrifices, in which the greateſt 
part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted ; yer there were ſome 
ſtanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obſervd in all. 

The Prieſt ( and ſomertmes the Perſon thar gave the Victim ) 
went before in a white Garment free from all:Spors and Figures : 
For Cicero tells us, that White is the moſt accept ble Colour to 
the Gods ; I ſuppoſe becauſe ir ſeems ro denote Puriry and Inno- 
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The Beaſt. ro be ſacrific'd, if 'rwas of the larger forr, us'd to - 
be mark'd on the Horns with Gold ; if of the leſſer ſort, it was 
crown'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity was 
thought moſt ro delight in, fer whom the Sacrifice was defign'd. 
And beſides theſe, they wore the Infula and Vitte, a ſort of white 
Fillers about their Head. 

Before the Proceſſion, went a publick Crier, proclaiming Hos ** © | 
age to the People, to give them notice thar they ſhould forbear 
Working, and atrend ar the Solemniry. The Pipers and Har- 
pers too were the Fore-runners of the Show ; and whar time they 
could ſpare from their Inſtruments, was on in aſſiſting the Crier 
ro admoniſh the People. The Sacrifice being brought ro the Al- 
tar, the Prieſt rook hold of the Alrar with one Hand, and uſher'd 
in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods ; mentioning Fa- 

#3 and Veſta always firſt and laft, as if through them they had 
acceſs to the reſt. During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer was 
ro command the ſtricteſt filence, for which the common expreſ- 
fion was, Favete linguis, a Phraſe us'd by Horace, (a) Fuvenal, (b) 
Tibullus, (c) &c. And the Piper youy all the while, ro hinder 
the hearing of any unlucky Noiſe. After his Prayer, the Prieſt 
began the Sacrifice with whar they call'd Immolatio ( though by | 
Synecdoche, the Word is often taken for the whole Act of Sacrific- | 
ing) the throwing ſome fort of Corn and Frankincenſe, roge- 
ther with the Mola, 7. e. Bran or Meal mix'd with Salt, upon the 
Head of the Beaſt. In the next place, he ſprinkled Wine berween 
the Horns; a Cuſtom very often raken notice of by the Poets ; 


So Virgil : 


Ipſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 
Candentis vacce media inter cornua fundit (4) 
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O'er the white Heifer's Horns, rhe beauteous Queen 
Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between. 


And Ovid more exprelly : 


Rode caper vitem, .tamen hinc, cum ſtabis ad aras, 
In tua quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit. (e) | 
Go, wanton Goar, about rhe Vineyard browze . 
On the young Shoots, and ſtop the rifing Juice ; | 

You'll leave enough to pour berween your Horns, 
When for your ſake the kallow'd Alrar burns. 


(#) lik. 3. Od, 1. (6) Sat, 12 .(c) Lib, 2. Eleg- 1:(4) Enid. 4.9. 60. (9 Pop. 
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Bur before'he pour'd rhe Wine on the Beaſt, he put the Plare ro 
his own Mouth, and juſt rouch'd it with his Lips, giving it to 
thoſe that ſtood near him to do the like. This they term'd Li- 
batio. 
* In the nexr place, he pluck'd off ſome of the rougheſt Hairs 
growing berween the Horns of the Beaſt, and threw them'ints 
the Fire, as the prima Libamina. 


Et ſummas capiens media inter cornua ſetas 
Tenibus imponit ſacris, libamina prima. (a) 


The briftling Hairs that on the Forehead grew, 
As the firſt Offering on the Fire ſhe threw. 


And now turning himſelf ro the Eaft, he only made a ſort of 
crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead ro the Tail ; 
and rhen deliver'd the Beaſt ro rhe publick Seryants to kill. We 
find theſe inferiour Officers under the ſeveral Names of Pope, 
Agenes, Cultrarit, and Vittimari; : Their Buſineſs, befides the 
killing of rhe Beaſt, was to take off his Skin, ro bowel him, and 
ro waſh rhe whole Body. Then the Aruſpex his Duty came in 
place, to ſearch rhe Entrails for good or bad Omens. When 
this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elle ro do, bur to lay whar 
Parts they thought fitreſt for the Gods upon the Altars, and ro go 
and regale themſelves upon the reft. See Alex. ab Alex. /ib 4+ 
cap. 17. 

(a) Zneid. 6. v. 246. 


- + + =: © 
Of the Roman Tear. 


E meer with three accounts in uſe at ſeveral times among 
the Romans ; which owe their Original to Romulus, Numa, 

and Julius Ceſar. Romulus divided*his Year into Ten —_—_— 

ua 
q 


which Plutarch would perſuade us had no certain or eq 
Term, bur conſiſted ſome of Twenty Days, ſome of Thirty fave, 


- 
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and ſome of more. (a) Bur he is generally allow'd to have ſettled 
the number of Days with a great deal more equality, allorting 
ro March, May, Quinti/is, and Ottober, One and thirty Days : 
ro April, Fune, Sextilis, November, and December, T hurry F 
making up 1n all, Three hundred and tour Days : (6) 


Scilicet arma magis quam ſydera, Romule, noras ! 


Scaliger indeed 1s very angry thar People ſhould rhink the Re- 
mans had ever any other account rhan by Twelve Months : (c) 
Bur 'ris probable that the Teſtimonies of Varro, Macrobins, Cer- 
ſorinus, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Licinius Ma- 
cer, and the counterfeit Feneſte//a, which are &11- he produces. 
As ro the Names of Romulus s Months, the firit ro be ture was 
conſecrated ro Mars, the Father of the Stare. The nexr roo 
may be ferch'd from Venus, the other Guardian and Parenr of the 
Romans, if we admir of the alluſion berween the Word Aprilis, 
and Apegsgdiry, her Name in Greek : Though 'ris generally deriv'd 
from Aperio, to open, becauſe this is the — of the Spring 
in which the Buds and Flowers open and diſclole themſelves. (4) 
May he named {ſo from Maia the Mother of Mercury, according to 
Plutarch (e) though Macrobius makes the Maia, ro whom May 
was dedicated, the fame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different - 
from Mercury's Mother. (f) Ovid brings it a Senibus, i. e. 4 
Majoribus. (g) Fune either comes from Fuventus, bceaulc this 
is the youthful and gay part of the Year; (5; or elle 'ris a 
contraction of Funonius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs Funo. (7) 
The other Months he denominated as they ſtcod in order : So 
Quintilis 1s no more than the Fifth Month, Sexti/zs rhan rhe 
Sixth ; and ſo on: Bur theſe rwo afterwards chang'd rheir Names 
to Fuly and Auguſt, in honour of Julius C.efar and his Succeſ- 
ſor Auguſtus. As Nero had afterwards call'd April Neronez#s (4) fo 
Plutarch tells us, that Domitian roo, in imiration of them, gave 
rhe Two Months, immediately following,the Names of Germanz- 
cus and Domitianus ; bur he being ſlain, they recover d their old 
Denominartions (/).. 

Numa was alittle better acquainted with theCceleſtio] Motions 
than his Predecefſor ; and therefore undertaking to rclorm the Ka- 
endar, in the firſt place he added rhe Two Months of Fanuary 


(8) Plut .in Numa. (b) Macrob. Saturn. lib. 1, cap, 12. Corforin. de die Natali 
cap. 20. &Cc. (c) De Emenaat. Tempor.lib 2.(d) Plut. in ivnm. Macrob. Sat. lib, 
1.cap. 12. (e) In Num. (f ) Sat.(ib.1. cap. 12.(g) Faſt 1.v. 41. (Þ) Plut, inNum, 
(7) Macrob, wbi ſupra. (&) Suet.in Ner. cap. 55. (1) Plut.in Num. 

(; 4 and 
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and February ; the firſt of which he dedicared ro the God Fanns ; 
the other rook irs Name from Februo, to purifie, becauſe the 
Feaſts of Purification were celebrated in that Month. (a) To 
_— rheſe Two Months, he pur Fifry Days ro the old Three 
hundred and four, ro make them anſwer the Courſe of the Moon; 
and then rook Six more from the Six Months that had even Days, 
adding One odd day more than he ought ro have done, meerly 
ought of Superſtirion, and to make the number fortunate. How- 
ever, he could ger bur Eight and twenty Days for February; 
and therefore that Month was always counted unlucky. (b) 
Beſides rhis, he obſerv'd the difference berween the Solar and 
the Lunar Courſe ro be Eleven Days; and ro remedy the 
inequaliry, he doubled thoſe Days; after every rwo Years, 
added an interſtitial Month to follow Fabruary, which Plutarch 
calls 1n one place Mercidinus, (c) and in another Mercidonius. (4d) 
Bur the care of this Intercalation being left ro the Prieſts, rhey 
clapp'd in; or left out, the Month whenever they pleas'd, as they 
fanſhhed lucky, or unlucky, and ſo made ſuch mad work, that 
the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice, were remov'd by lit- 
tle and lirtle, "till at laſt they came to be kepr at a Seaſon quite 
contrary to what rhey had been formerly. (e) 

Fulius Ceſar was the firſt, that undertook ro remedy this diſor- 
der ; and ro this purpoſe he call'd inthe beſt Philoſophers and Ma- 
themaricians of his time, to ſerrle the point, In orderto bring- 
ing matrers right, he was forc'd ro make one confus'd Year of 
Fifreen Months, and Four hundred forty five Days ; bur ro pre- 
ſerve a due Regularion for the future, he quire rook away the In- 
rercalary Months; and adding Ten Days to Numa's Three hun- 
dred fifry five, equall'd them ro rhe Courſe of. the Sun, except 
Six odd Hours. The Ten Days he diſtribured among thoſe 
Seven Months that had before bur Nine and twenty; and as for 
the Six Hours, he order'd them to be ler alone 'rill they made up 
a whole Day; and to every Fourth Year he put in the ſame 
place where the Month us'd ro be inſerted before ; (Ff) and that 
was juſt Five Days before the end of February, or next before 
the Sixth of rhe Calends of March. For this reaſon, rhe ſuper- 
numerary Day had. the Name of Dies biſſextus ; and thence rhe 
Leap-Year came to be call'd Annus Biſſextilis. 

Bur the Prieſts, who had been the Authors of the old Confu- 
ſion, commirred as great a Blunder in the New Compuration, 


(#) 1hid. (b) Cenſorin. de die Natali, cap. 20. (6) In Num, (4) In Jul. Caſ.(t) 
as Jul. Ce/. V ) Cenſorin, cap. Hr " "YTY b 
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interpoſing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every Fourth 
Year, ited of the End; 'rill Auguſtus Ceſar beads ir into 
the Righr Courſe again, (a) in which ir has continu'd ever fince, 
and is follow:d by a great parr of Europe art this Day. 

Yer becauſe there wanted Eleven Minutes in the Six odd Hours 
of Fulin's Year, the Zquinoxes and Solſtices lofing ſomething con- 
rinually, were found, abour rhe Year 1582. to have run back 
Ten whole Days : For which reaſon, Pope Gregory at that time 
undertook a New Reformation of the Kalendar, cutting off Ten 
Days to bring them ro their proper places. This Account they 
call the Gregorian, or New Style, which is obierv'd roo in many 
parts of Europe. 


(a) Macrob. Sat. lib. 1. cap. 14. Sueton. in Auguſt, cap 31. 


CHAP. X. 
The Diftinition of the Roman Days. 


HE N Numa divided the Year into Twelve Months, he 
made a diſtinction roo in the Days, ranking them in theſe 
three Orders : Dies Feſti, Profeſti, and Interciſi. 

The firſt ſort was conſecrated ro the Gods. 

The ſecond allotred for the Civil Bufineſs of Men. 

The third divided berween ſacred and ordinary Employ- 
ments. 

The Dries feſti were ſer a-part for the Celebration of theſe Four 
Solemniries : Sacrificia, Epule, Ludi, and Ferie. 

Sacrificia, were no more than publick Sacrifices ro the 
Gods. 

Epule, were a ſort of Banquets celebrared ro the Honour of 
rhe Deities 
| Ludi, were publick Sports inſtitured with the ſame De- 
In. 

Ferie, were either publick or private. 

The Publick were of four ſorts : Stative, Conceptive, Impera- 
tive, and Nundine. 

Ferie Stative, were publick Feaſts _=_ by the whole City, 
accotding to the ſer time mark'd in the Kalendar for their Obſer- 
vation ; as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, &Cc. 

Ferie 
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Ferie Conceptive, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prieſts, 
appoinred annually to be celebrated upon whar Days they pleas'd ; 
as the Latine, Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. 

Feria Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Przrors, or Di- 
Rarors, inftitured by virtue of their own Authoriry, and com- 
manded to be obſerv'd upon ſolemn Occaſions, as rhe gaining of a 
Victory, and the like. 

| Nundine. were Days ſet apart for the concourſe of the People 
out of .the Country and neighbouring Towns, ro expoſe their 
Commodities to ſale, the ſame as our greater Markets or Fairs, 
They had the Name of Nundine, becauſe they were kept every 
Ninth Day, as Ovid informs us- (a) It muſt be remembred, rthar 
though the Nundine at firſt were of the number of the Ferie, yer 
they were afterwards by a Law declar'd ro be dies Faſtz, that the 
Country People might nor be hindred in their work, bur might 
ar the ſame time perform their Buſineſs of Market and Sale, and 
alſo have their Controverſies and Cauſes decided by the Pretor ; 
whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been forc'd to come ro Town 
again upon the uſual Court-days. 

Ferie private, were Holydays obſerv'd by particular Perſons 
or Families upon ſeveral Accounts ; as Birth-days, Funerals, and 
the like. 

Thus much for the Dies Feſts. 

The Profeſti, were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, and 
Preliares. 

Dies Faſti. were the ſame as our Court days ; upon which it 
was lawful for the Pretor to fir in Judgment, and confequently 
Fari tria verba, to ſay the Three ſolemn Words. Do, Dico, Add:- 
co, I give Laws, declare Right, and adjudge Loſſes. All other 
Days, ( except the interci/i ) were call'd Nefaſti ; becauſe 'rwas 
not lawful to ſay thoſe Three Words upon them; that is, the 
Courts were nor open. Burt we may obſerve from a Phraſe of 
of Horace, (b) that Dies nefaſtus fignifies an unlucky Day, as 
well as a Non-Court-day. 

Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or publick 
—_— of the People were held upon: Or, as Ovid ſtyles 
raem : 


------=- Quo populum jus eft includere ſeptis. (c) 


— 


(a) Faſt. 1. ver. 54 (6) Lib. 2.04. 13. (c) Faſt, 1: ver. 53. 
Days 


_—_ 
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Days when thePeople are ſhur up to vote. 

Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had been 
fu'd mighr give Bail. 

Dies Stati, were Days appointed for the deciſion of any Cauſe 
berween a Remam and a Forcigner. 

Dies Preliares, were ſuch Days as they thought ir lawful ro 
engage in any Action of Hoſtiliry upon : For during the time of 
ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturna/ia, the Latine, and that 
which they call'd Cum mundus patet, conſecrated ro Dis and Pro- 
ſerpine, they reckon'd ir a peice of Impiery, to raiſe, march, or 
exerciſe their Men, or to encounter with the Enemy, ualeſs firſt 
atrack'd. 

It we make a Diviſion of the Romany Days into Forrunare 
and Unfortunate ; Dies Peſtriduqni, or the next Day after rhe 
Kalends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon'd of the latter 
fort ; and therefore had the Name of Dies Atr:. 

A. Gellius gives us the reaſon of this Obſervation from Ver- 
rius Flaccus, becauſe they had taken notice for ſeveral Ages, thar 
thoſe Days had prov'd unlucky to the Stare in the loſs of Barrels, 
Towns, and other Caſualties. (a) 

He tells us in the ſame place, Thar the Day before the fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon'd unfortu- 
nate ; bur he does not know for what reaſon, unleſs that he 
; the great overthrow at Canne to have happen'd on ſuch 
a Day. 


(a) NoF. Attic. lib, 5. cap. 17. 


CHAT: 2M 
Of the Kalends, Nones, and Tides. 


>T7 HE way that the Remans us'd to reckon the Days of their 

Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romu- 
lus begun his Months always upon the firſt day of rhe new 
Moon, and was follow'd in this, by the Aurhors of the orher ac- 
counts, to avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts. There- 


fore every new Moon, one of the inferiour Prieſts us'd ro aſſemble 
Fe | the 
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the People in the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 
were berween that and rhe Nones : And fo from the old Word 
Calo, or the Greek xaas, tocall, 'the firſt of rheſe Days had the 
Name of Kzlende. Bur we muſt remember, that this cnftom of 
exling the Days continu'd no longer than the Year of the Ciry 
450, when C. Flavius the Curule Ki1ile, orderd the Faſts, or Ka- 
lendar, to be ſet up in publick Places, that every Body mighr 
know the difference of times, and the return of rhe Feſti- 
vals. (a) 

The Nones were ſo call'd becauſe they reckon'd Nine Days 
from them to the Ides. 

The Ides were generally abour the middle of rhe Month, and 
then we may derive the Word from iduare, an obſolere Verb, ſig- 
nifying ro divide. 

The Kalends were always fixt to the firſt day of every Month ; 
bur the Nones and the Ides in Four Months were on different 
Days than in the other Eight. For March, May, Fuly, and ORo- 
ber had Six Nones a piece, the other only Four. Therefore in 
the firſt, rhe Nones were the 7th, and the Ides the 15th; in the 
laft, rhe Nones the 5th, and the Ides the 1 3th. 

In reckoning theſe, they alwaies went backwards. Thus 74- 
nuary I. was the firſt of the Kalends of Fanuary : December 31. 
Prid. Kal. Fan. December 3c. the third Kal. Fan. and ſo on to the 
13th; and that was Idus Decembris ; then the 12. Prid. Iduum 
Decemb. the 11.th, 3 Iduum Decemb. and fo to the fifth Day, and 
that was None Decemb. And then again the 4th Prid. Nonarum 
Decemb. the third 3 Non. Decemb. the ſecond 4 Non. Decem. and 
the firſt Kalende Decemb. 

We muſt obſerve, thar when we meet with Kalendas, Nones, 
or Idus in the Accularive Caſe, the Prepoſition ante is always 
underſtood : As tertio Kalendas, Idus or Nonas, is the ſame as ter- 
gio die ante Kal. Non. or Idus. 


 (#) Livy, lib, 5. 68þ. 46. 
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CHAF. AK 


The moſt Remarkable Feſtivals of the Romans as 
they ſtand in the Kalenaar. $ 


HE Kalends, or the firſt day of Fanuary was noted for 
the entring of the Magiſtrates on their Office ; and for the 
wiſhing of good Fortune, and ſending Preſents to one another 
wy rae v7 (4) 
Fe 


ary the 15th, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of Merch 


was the Feaſt of rhe Lupercalia, when the Luperci made their wild 
Proceflion, (b) which has been deſcrib'd before. February the 
11th, or the third of rhe Ides, was the Feralia, or Feaſt in honour 
of the Ghoſts; when People carried ſome lirrle ſerr of Offering 
ro the Graves of their deceas'd Friends. Ovid gives us {o hand- 
ſom an account of ir, thar we muſt nor paſs him by. 


Eft honor £9 tumulis, animas placare paternas, (c) 
Parvag : in exſtruftas munera ferre pyras. 
Parva petunt manes: pietas pro divite grata eſt 
Munere, non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
Tegula porreis ſatis eſt velata coronis, 
Et ſparſe fruges, parvaq ; mica ſalis.. 


Tombs have their Honours roo : Our Parents crave 
Some ſlender Preſent ro adorn their Grave. 

Slender the Preſent which rhe Ghoſts we owe ; 

Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but how ; & 
No greedy Souls diſturb the happy Seats below. 

They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 

And Fruir and Salr to ſcatrer on the Ground. 


The Day after the Feralia, was the Chariſtia or Feſtival of 
Love, when all the Relations in every Family mer together and 
had a Feaſt. - 

The Kalends of March, was the Matronalia, a Feaſt kept by 
the Roman Matrons ro the Honour of Mars; ro whom tliey 


(3) Ovid. Faſt, 1.9. 71, 6c. (b) Ovid, Feſt. 2. 9. 267, Kc: (c) Ibid, v. $33, &c. 
though 
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thought themſelves oblig'd for the Happineſs of bearing of good 
Children; a Favour which he firſt conferr'd on his own Mi- 
ſtreſs, Rhea. (a) | 

On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaft of the Salii, and 
their Proceflion with the Ancy/ia, which have been ſpoken of 
before. | 
The Ides of March was the Feaſt of Anna Perenna.; in Ho- 
nour either of rhe Siſter of Dido, who fled into Italy ro Aneas ; 
or of one Anna, an old Gentlewoman, that, in a great Dearth 
at Rome, for ſome time furniſh'd rhe common People with Corn 
out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day conſiſted 
itt drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. The common 
People mer for this purpoſe in the Fields near the Tiber, and, 
building themſelves Booths and Arbours, kept the Day with all 
manner of Sports and Jolliry ; wiſhing one another to live as 
many Years as they drunk Cups. (6) 

The ſame Day was by a Decree of Senate order'd to becall'd 
Pzrricidium from the Murder of Fulins Ceſar which happen'd 
on it. (c) Appian, in his Second Book, tells us of a very Lit - 
rent Law that Dolobella the Conſul would have preferr'd upon 
this occaſion; and that was, ro have the Day calPd ever = ny 
Natalis Urbis (the Birth day of the City ;) as if their Liberty had 
reviv'd upon the Dearh of Cefar. 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, begun 
the Quinquatrus, or Quinquatria, the Feaſt of Minerva, continu- 
ing Five Days. "Twas during this Solemniry, that the Boys 
and Girls us'd to pray to the Goddeſs for Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing, of which ſhe had the Patronage : To which Cuſtom Fuve- 
venal alludes. 


. . . po 
Eloquium © famam Demeſthenis aut Ciceroms 
Trcipit optare, 63 totis Quinquatribus optat. (d) 


To rival Tully or Demoſthenes, 
Begins to wiſh in the Quinquatrian Days, 
Apd wiſhes all the Featt 


April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Cerealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solenmity the chief Actors 
were the Women. No perſon that mourn'd was allow'd to bear 


——— 


(s) Owid. Faſt. 3. v. 233. (b) 1bid. v. 523. &c. (Cc) Sutton. in Jul. cap. 88. (d) 
Sat. 19. 
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a part in this Service; and therefore 'ris yery remarkable, that 
upon the defear at Camne, there was ſuch an univerſal Grief in 
the Ciry, that the Anniverſary Feaſt of Ceres was forc'd ro be 
omirred. (a) 

April the 21ſt, or the 11th of the Kalends of May was the Pa- 
lilia, or Feaſt of Pales, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome- 
rimes call'd Parilia 4 pariendo, becauſe Prayers were now made 
for the fruirfulneſs of rhe Sheep. Ovzd rells us a very tedious courſe 
of Superſtirion that the Shepherds run through upon this Day. 
They always contriv'd tro have a great Feaſt ar Night; and 
when moſt of them were pretty merry, they concluded all with 
dancing over the Fires thar they made in the Field with heaps of 
Srubble. (6) 

The ſame Day was call'd Urbis natalis, being the Day on 
which the Ciry was built. (c) 

April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of May was the Ro- 
bipalia, or Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Robigus, who 
rook care to keep off rhe Mildew and Blaſting from rhe GN and 
Fruit. (d) 

April 29th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May was the 
Floralia, or Feaft of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers, (e) when the 
publick Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 
{crib'd. 

In the remaining part of the Year, we meet with no Feſti- 
val of extraordinary note, except the Poplifugium and the $4- 
turnalia. 

The Original of the famous None Caprotine, or Poplifugium, 
is doubly related by Plutarch, according to the Two common 
Opinions. Firſt, becauſe Romujus dilappeard on that Day, 
when an Aſſembly being held in the Palus Capree, or Goatſmarch: 
on a ſudden happen'd a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accompanied 
with terrible T hunder, and other unuſual Ditorders in rhe Air. 
The common People fled all away to ſecure themſelves : bur af- 
ter the Tempeſt was over, could never find their King. (F) 

Or elſe trom Caprificus a wild Fig-Tree, becauſe in the Gallic 
War, a Roman Virgin, who was Priſoner in the Enemies Camp, 
raking the opportunity when ſhe ſaw them one nighr in a diſorder, 
got up into a wild Fig-tree, and holding out a lighred Tofch 
| the Ciry, gave the Romans a Signal to fall on ; which 


(s) Livy. kb.22. (b) Ovid. Faſt. 4.v. 721, &c. (c) 19d. wv. $06. (a) i1bid. wv» 
gol. (e) Ibid. v. 943. (f) Platarch. in Romul. 


they 
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they did with ſuch good Succeſs as to gain a conſiderable Vidto- 
. 48] 

The Original of the Saturnalia, as to the time, is unknown, 
Macrobius aſſuring us, that ir was celebrated in Italy long be- 
fore the building of Rome. (b) The Story of Saturn, in whoſe 
Honour ir was kept, every Body is acquainted with. As to the 
manner of rhe Sohemnicy, befides the Sacrifices and other parts 
of publick Worſhip, there were ſeveral lefler Obſervarions worth 
our notice. As the Liberty now allow'd to Servants to be free 
and merry with their Mafters, ſo often alluded to in Authors. 
"Tis probable this was done in Memory of rhe Liberty enjoy'd 
in the Golden Age under Saturn, before rife Names of Seryant 
or Maſter were known to the World. Beſides this, they ſent 
Preſents ro one another among Friends: No War was to be pro- 
clatmd, and no Offender execured : The Schools kept a Vaca- 
tion, and nothing bur Mirth and Freedom was to be mer with 
in the Ciry. They kepr ar firſt only one Day, the 14th of the 
Kalends of Fanuary : Bur rhe number was afterwards en- 
creasd ro Three, Four, Five, and ſome ſay Seven Days. (c) 


(s) Pluterch. in Romul. & is Conill, (b) Macreb. Saturn. ib. 1. cap. 7.(c) 
Lipfi. Saturnal, lib, cap. 3. 
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CH&4P-L 
Of the general Diviſions of the People: 


OMULUS, as ſoon as his Ciry was tolerably well 

fill'd with Inhabitants, made a diſtinction. of the People 

according to Honour and Qualiry ; giving the, berrer ſocr 
the Name of Patres, or Patricii, and the reſt the common Title 
of Plebeii. To bind the Two Degrees more firmly rogerher, he 
recommended to the Pazricians {ome of the Plebezans to protect 
and countenance ; the former being ſtyl'd Fatronz, and the others 
Clientes, The Patrons, were always their Clients Counſellors in 
litigious Caſes, their Advocates in Judgments; in ſhort, their - 
Adviſers and Overſeers in all Aﬀairs whatever. On the other 
fide, the Clients faithfully ſerv'd their Patrons, nor only paying 
them all imaginable reſpect and deference, bur, if occaſion requir'd, 
aſſiſting chem with Money rowards the defraying of any extraordi- 
nary Charges, Bur afterwards, when the Srate grew rich and 
great, though all other good Offices continu'd berween them, yer 
"Twas thoughr a diſhonourable thing for the better Sort to rake 
any Money of their Inferiours. (a) | 


(a) Vide Diongſ. lib. 2. Liv. lib. 1 .Plearch. in Romwle. 


The 
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The Diviſion of the People into rhe three difſtint Orders of 
Senators, Knights, and Commons, took its riſe about rhe rime- of 
Tarquin's expulſion, TFhe Senators were fach Perſons as had been 
promored ro fit in the Supreme Council of State, either our of rhe 
Nobility or Common. | If ourrof rhe latter Order, they had the 
honour of a Gold «Ring, but nor 6f a Herſe 4, ar the Publick 
Charge; as Manutius has nicely obſerv'd. "The Knights were 
ſuch- Perſons as were allow'd a Gold-Ring and a Horſe ar the 
Publick Charge. The Commons were all the reſt of rhe People, 
beſides theſe T wo Orders, including not only the inferiour Po- 
pulacy,bur ſuch of rheNobiliry too as had nor yer been elected Se- 
nators, and ſuch,of the Gentry as ha& not a compleat Knight's 
Eftare : For Perſons were admitred into rhe two higher Ranks 
according to their Forrunes; one that was worth Eight hundred 
Seſtertia, was capable of being choſe Senator ; one that had 
Four hundred, might be raken into the Equeſtrian Order. Au- 
guſtus afrerwards-alret'd the Senatorian Stare to Twelve thouſand 
Seſterces ; bur the Equeſtrian continu'd the ſame. 

The three common Terms by which the Knights are menti- 
on'd in Roman Authors, are Eques, Equeſtris ordinis and Equeſtri 
loco natus. OF whith the two former are in all reſpects the v 
ſame. Bur thelatrer 1s properly applied to thoſe Equites, whoſe 
Fathers were indeed of the ſame Order, but had never reach'd 
the Senatorian Dignity. For if their Fathers had been Senators, 
they would have been ſaid to have been Born of rhe Senatorian, 
and nor of rhe Equeſtrian rank. (a) 

When we find the Optimares and the Populares opposd in Au- 
rhors, we muſt ſuppoſe rhe former to have been thoſe Perſons, 
of what Rank fo ever, who ſtood up for rhe Dignity of the chief 
Magiſtrates, and the rigorous Grandenr of rhe Srate ; and who 
car'd not if the Inferior members ſfuffer*d for the Advancement of 
rhe Commanding Powers. The latrer we muſt take likewiſe, 
for thoſe Perſons of whar Rank ſocver, who Courred the favour 
of rhe Commons, by encouraging them ro ſue for greater Pri- 
vileges, and ro bring things nearer to a Level. For it would 
be unreaſonable ro make the ſame diftintion berwixt theſe Par- 
ries, as Siponins, and others lay down. © Thar the Populares were 
**© thofe who endeavour'd by their Words and Actions to Ingra- 
*© riare themſelves withthe Mulritude ; and rhe Optimates thoſe 
** who {ſo behavd themſelves in all Aﬀairs, as to make their 
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(a) Vid. P. Mann? of Civ. Rom. Þ. s. 


** Con- 
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*+ Conduct approv'd by every good Man. This explicktion 
agrees much berter with the ſound of the Words, than with. rhe 
Senſe of the things. For ar this rate, the Op:imates and the Po+ 
pulares will be only other Terms for the Virtuous and rheVicious ; 
and ir would be equally hard in ſuch large diviſions of Men, ro 
acknowlege one fide ro have been whollyHoneſt,and to affirm the 
other to have been entirely Wicked. I know that this Opinion is 
builr on the Authority of Cicero; bur if we look on Him, not 
only as a prejudic'd Perſon, bur as}an Orator too, we ſhall nor 4 
wonder, that in diſtinguiſhing the rwo Parties, he gave ſo ih- 
famous a Mark to the Enemies. and ſo honourable an one ro 
his own. Otherwiſe, the Murderers of Ceſar, ( who were 
the Optimates, ) muſt paſs for Men of the higheſt probiry ; and 
the Followers of Auguſtus, { who were of the oppoſite Faction ) 
muſt ſeem in general a pack of profligare Knaves. Ik would 
rherefore be a much more moderate Judgemenr, ro fonnd the 
difference, rather on Policy than on Morality rather on the Princi- 
ples of Geyernment, than of Religion and Private Duty. 

There's another common Divifion of the People into Nobzles, 
Novi, and Ignobiles, taken from the right of ufng Pictures, or 
Starues ; an Honour only allow'd ro {uch whoſe Anceſtors or 
themſelves had bore ſome Curule Office; that is, had been Cu- 
rule Aadile, Cenſor, Pretor, or Conſul. He that had rhe Pictures, 

- or Starues, of his Anceſtors, was rerm'd Nob:/is ; he that had 
only his own, Novus; he that had neither, 12n0%:/rs. So thar 
Fus imaginis was much the ſame thing among rhe, as rhe Righr 
of Bearing a Coar of Arms among us: And their Novus Homo is 
equivalent tro our upſtart Gentleman. 

For a great while none bur the Patriciz were Nobiles, becauſe 
no Perſan unleſs of that Superior Rank, could bear any Curule 
Office. Hence in many places of Livy, Saluſt and other Authors, 
we find Nobilztas uled for the Patrician Order, and ſo opposd 
to Plebs, Bur in after times, when the Commons obrtain'd a 
right ot enjoying rhote Curule Honours, they by the ſame means 
procur'd the title of Nobiles, and lefr ir to their Poſterity. (a) 

Such Perions as were free of the City, are generally diftin- 
guiſhd into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini, The Ingenuz were 
tuch as had been born free, and of Parenrs that had been always 
fiee. The Libertini were the Children of ſuch as had been 
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(a) Vid Sigon. de Fur. Civ. Rom. l. 2. c. 29. 
H 2 made 
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[| made free. Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free rhem- 


ſelves. 

The two common Ways of conferring Freedom, were by 
Teftament, and by Manumiſſiom. A Slave was ſaid to be free by 
Teſtament, when his Maſter, in conſideration of his fairhful Ser- 
vice, had left him free in his laſt Will: Of which Cu- 
_ we meet with abundance of Examples in every Hi- 

orian. 

” Theſe kind of /iberti had the title of Orcini becauſe their 
Maſtcrs were gone ro Orcus. In allufion ro which Cuſtom, 
when after the Murther of Fulius Ceſar, a great number 'of 
unworthy Perſons had thruſt themſelves into rhe Senate, wirth- 
our any jutt Prerenſions, they were merrily diftinguiſh'd by rhe 
Term of Senatores Orcini. (a) 

The Ceremony of Manzmiſſior was thus perform'd : The 
Slave was bronghr before the Conſul, and in afrer-rimes before 
the Pretor, by his Maſter, who laying his Hand upon his Ser- 
vant's Head, 1aid, to the Prator, Hunc hominem liberum eſſe volo ; 
and with that, ler him go our of his Hand, which they term'd 
E manu emittere. Then the Pretor laying a Rod upon his Head, 
all'd Vindi&a, ſaid, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum. Hence 
Perſus, 

Vindiant poſtquam meus a Pretore receſſi. 


Afrer this the Litor taking the Rod our of the Pretor's Hand, 
ſtruck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face, and Back ; 
2nd nothing now remain'd bur Pz/eo donari, to receivea Cap in 
roken of Liberty, ro have his Name enrterd in the Common Roll 
of Freemen, with the reaſon of his obraining that Favour. 
There was a third way of beſtowing freedom, which we do 
ror ſo often mcer with in Authors ; it was when a Slave by 
the conſent and approbarion of his Maſter, got his Name ro be 
inſerted in the Cen/ſor's Roll, ſuch a Man was call'd /iber cenſu ; 
as the- rwo already menrtion'd were liber teltaments and liber 
manumiſſione. | 


(a) Sucton. in Oftavy. cap. 35. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of th SEN AT E. 


HE Chief Council of State, and, as it wrre, the Budy of 
Magiſtrates, was the Senate ; whichas it has bcen generally 
reckon d the Fonndation and Support of the Reman Greatneſs ; 
ſo ir was one ot the earlieſt Conſtiturions in rhe Republick : For 
Romulus firſt cho'2 out a Hundred Perſons of che beit Repute fer 
Birth, Wiſdom, and Integrity of Manners, to aflift him in the 
Management of Afﬀairs, with the Name of Senators, or Patres, 
from their Age and Gravity ; a Title as Honourable, and yer as 
lictle ſubject ro Envy, as could poffibly have been pitch'd upon. 
Afrer the Admiffion of the Sab:nes into Rome, an cqual number of 
thar Nation were join'd to the former Hundred. (a) And Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, upon his firſt Accefſion ro the Crown, to ingra- 
tare himſelf with che Commons, order'd another Hundred to be 
ſelected our of that Body, for an addition tothe Senate, (b) which 
before had been ever filld with Perſons of the higher Ranks. Sy/a 
the Di&ator made them up above Four hundred ; Fulius Ceſar 
Nine hundred ; and in the time of the Second Triumvirate, there 
were above a Thouſand ; no diſtindtion being made with reſpect 
to Merit or Quality. Bur this Diſorder was afrerwards rc&tificd 
by Auzuſtus, and a Reformation made in the Senaze, according 
to the old Conftirurion. (c) 

The righr of naming Senators belong'd at firlt ro the Kings ; 
afrerwards the Conſuls choſe, and referr'd rhem ro the People for 
rheir Approbartion : Bur ar laſt the Cenſors engrols'd the whole 
Privilege of conferring this Honour. He thar itood firſt in rhe 
Cenſor's Roll, had the Honourable Title of Princeps Senatis, (d) 
which he kepr during Life : Yer the Chict Magiſtrates, as the 
Conſuls, Dictator, &c. were always his Super:ours jn the 
Houle. 

Beſides the Eftare of Eight hnudred, or aftcr Auguſtus of 
Twelve hungred Seftertia,rno Perſon was capable of this Dignity, 
bur one thar had already born ſome Magiltracy in the” Common= 


”- — — 


(a) Diony X lib, 4 : (6) Ie, Uib. J« (c) Sueton. 18 Auguſt, cape 35. ( da) Vid. A, 
Gell. lib. 3. cap. 18. | 
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wealth. And that there was a certain Age (even in later times ) 


requir'd, is plain from the frequent uſe of Atas Senatoria in Au- . 


rhors. Dio Caffus pefitively limits it ro Five and twenty, (:) 
which was the ſconeſt rime any one could have diſcharged the 
Quzftorſhip, the firſt Office of any conſiderable Note: Yer we 

1cet with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, withour 
any conlideration had to their Years; as it uſually happend in 
all other Honours wharever. 

As to the general Title of Patres Conſcripei given them in Au- 
thors, it was taken up as a mark of Diſtintion, proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added ro Romulwus's Hundred, either by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, or by the People upon rhe eftabhſhment of the 
Common-wealth: Bur in after-times, all rhe Number were pro- 
miſcuouſly ftyl'd Patres, and Patres Conſcripes. 

We may takea farther View of the Senftors, confider'd all ro- 
gether as a Council or Body, 

The Magiſtrates, who had the Power of afſembling the Sena- 
ters, were only the Dif#ator, rhe Conſuls, the Pretors, the Tribunes 
of the Commons, and the Interrex. Yet upon extraordinary ac- 
counts, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the Tribuni Militum, 
inveſted with Conſulary Power, and to the Decemviri, created for 
the regulating the Laws: And ro other Magiſtrates choſen up- 
on ſome unntual occafion. In the firft rimes of the Stare, rhey 
were call d rogether by a Pablick Crier ; but when the Ciry _=_ 
farger, an Edict was publiſh'd ro command their Meeting. (6) 

The Places where they afſembled were only ſuch as Fad been 
formaily conſecrared by the Augurs, and moſt commonly within 
theg City ; only they made uſe of rhe Temple of Belona withour 
the Walls, for the giving Audience ro foreign Ambaſſadors, ard 
ro ſuch Provinc:al Magiſtrates as were to be heard in open Se- 
nate, before they entred the City ; as when they petiriond for a 
Triumph, and rhe like caſes. Pliny roo has a very remarkable 
Obſervarion, that whenever the Augurs reported that an Ox had 
ſpoke, which we ofren meer with among the ancient Prodi- 
gics, -x Serate were preiently ro fit ſub Dio, or in the open 
Air. (c | 

As for the time of their Sitting, we muſt have recourſe to the 
common diſtinction of Senatus legitimus, and Senatus indifus. 
The former was when the Senares mer of courſe, upon ſuch Days 
as the Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them ro. Theſe were the Ka- 


(a) Lib, 52. (bh) P, Manz!, de Senat. Rome. (e) Plin, Nat. Hiſh lib. .cap. W, 
lenas, 
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lends, Nones, and TIdes in every Month, 'rill the time of Auguſtus, 
who confin'd them to the Kalends and Ides. In the Months of 
September and Ofober, by an Order of the ſame Emperour, no 
Obligation was laid upon the Senators to appear, only ſo many 
of them as were requir'd by Law, to compole a fit number for the 
Management of any Buſineſs ; and therefore all rhar time rhey 
rook their Fortunes by Lotr, as Suetonzus informs us. (a) We- 
may obſcrve from the ſame Aurhor, that the Ides of March ( call'd 
Parricidium, from the Murder of Fulius Cxſar which happen'd 
on it ) was  pnancgnss excepred ; and a Decree pals'd, Thar th 
Senate ſhou'd never meet on that Day for the future. (6) | 

Senatus indiflus, was a Senate call'd for the diipatch of any 
Bufineſs npon any other Day, except the Dies Comtiales, when 
the Senators were oblig'd ro be preſent at the Comitza. 

As ſoon as the Senate was ſet, the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, in rhe firſt place, perform'd ſome Divine Service, 
and then: propos'd the Buſineſs tro the Houſe : Both which Acti- 
ons they call'd referre ad Senatum. (c) | 

When be had open'd the Cauſe, he went round in order ( be- 
ginning with the Princeps Senatus, or the Deſign d Conſuls ) and 
ask'd every body's Opinion ; upon which, all that pleas, ſtood 
up, and gave their Jud r upon the Point. ' 

"Tis very remarkabk, that when. any Senator was ask'd his 
pinion, he had the privilege of Speaking as long as he pleas'd, as 
well about other Concernsas abour theMarter in hand : And there- 
fore when any particular Member had a Detign ro hinder the pal- 
ſing of any Decree, 'twas a common practice r6. protract his 
Speech, 'rill 'rwas roo lare ro make any. determination in the 

oule. 

When as many as thought fir had given their Judgments ar 
large, the ſupreme Magiftrare made a ſhorr Report of their ſeye- 
ral Opinions; and' then in.order ro paſſing rhe Decree, order'd 
the Senators to divide, one Party ro gne fide of the Houle, and 
rhe oppoſite to the other. The number being now told, the ma- 
jor part determin'd the Caſe ; and a Senatus-conſultum Was accor- 
dingly wrote by the publick Notarics at the feer of the Chief Ma» 
giſtrate, being ſubſcrib'd by the principal Members that promor- 
ed it. | 

But in Caſes of lirtle Concern, or ſuch as requird expedition, 
the formality of asking Opinions, and debating the Buſineſs, was 
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(#) In Offav, cap. 35, (b) Idem in Jul, Cal cop 88. (c) P. Manut ae Scrat. ooes: 
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laid afide, and a Decree paſs'd upon the bare Diviſion of the 
Houſe, and the counting of rhe Numbers on both Sides. This 
was call'd Senatus-conſultum per diſceſionem faftum ; the former 
fimply Senatus-conſultum, (a) | 

Fulius Capitolinus ſpeaks of a ſorr of Senatus-conſulta, not de- 
ſcrib'd by any other Anthor ; which he calls Senatus-conſulta 
t:cita; and rells usrhey were made in reference to Aﬀairs of great 
Secrecy, without the admittance of the very Publick Seryants ; 

*bur all rhe Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, after 
the paſſing af an Oath of Secreſfie, "ill rheir Deſign ſhou'd be ef. 
fected. (b) 

There were ſeveral things that might hinder the paſſing of a 
Decree in Senate ; asin caſe of an interceſſio, or interpoſing. This 
was commonly pur in practice by the Tribunes of the Commons, 
who reckon'd 1r their Privilege : Bur it might be done too, by 
2ny Magiſtrare of equal Authoriry with him that propos'd the Bu- 
fineſs to rhe Houſe : Or elſe when the Number requird by Law 
for the paſling of any Bill was nor preſent : For thas rhere was 
ſuch a fix'd Number, is very evident, though nathing of certain- 
ty can be determin'd any farther abour ir. 

In both theſe caſes, the Opinion of the major Part of the Se- 
nators was not call'd Senatus-conſultum, but Authoritas Senatus ;; 
their Fudgment, not their Command ; and fignified little, unleſs ir 
was afrerwards ratified, and rurn'd into- a Senatus-conſultum, as 
viually happen'd. (c) Yer we muft have a care of raking Authori- 
tas Senatus 1n this ſenſe, every time we meet with it in Authors. 
For unleſs, at the ſame rime, rhere be mention made of an Inter- 
ceſſio, 1t is generally ro be underſtood, as another Term for a 
Senatus Conſultum ; and ſo Tully frequently uſes ir. 

Beſides rthele rwo Impediments, a Decrec of Senate cou'd not 
paſs after Sun-ſet, bur was deferr'd 'till another Meering. 

All along, ill the Year of the Ciry 304. the written Decrees 
were in the cuſtody of the Conſul, who might diſpoſe of them as 
he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerve them : Bur 
then a Law paſs d, that they ſhould be carried always for the fu- 
ture to the /AEdzles Plebis, robe laid up in the Temple of Ceres : (d) 
Yet we find, that afterwards they were for rhe moſt part pre» 
ferv'd in the Pablick Treaſury. (e) 

' Ir may be farther obſerv'd, that beſides the proper Senators, 
any Magiſtrate might come into the Houſe during their Honour ; 


(a) P. Manut. de Sen. (b)Jul.Capitolin. in Gordian. (c) P. Manut. de Sen. (4)Liv 
lis. 3. (e) Vide Ciceron. Philipp. 5.Sueton. in Auguſt. Tacit. Awnal. 3. 
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and they who had born any Curule Office, afrer its expiration, 
But then none of thoſe who came into the'Houſe purely upon ac- 
count of their Magiſtracy, were allow'd the Privilege of giving 
rheir Judgments upon any matter, or being numbred among rhe 
Perſons who had Vores. Yer they tacitly expreſs'd their Mind, 
by going over to thoſe Senators whoſe Opinions they embrac'd ; 
and upon this account they had the Name of Senatores Pedarii. - 

There was an old Cuſtom too, in the Common-wealth, Thar the 
gons 'of Senators might come intro the Houſe, and hear rhe Pro- 
ceedings. This, after ir had been abrogared by a Law, and 
long diſus'd, was ar laſt revivd by Auguſius; who in order ro 
bring in the young Noblemen the ſocner to the Management of 
Afﬀairs, order'd that any Senator's Son, at the time of his. put- 
ting on the Toga Virilis. ſhou'd have the Privilege of uſing the 
Latus Clavus, and of coming into the Senate. (a) 


(a) Sueton. in Auguſt. cap. 38. 


CHAP. Bt 


Of the general Diviſions of the Magiſtrates ;' and 
| of the Candidates for Offices. 


\T OT to ſpeak of the different Forms of Government which 
obtain'd among the Romans, or to'decide the caſe of Pre- 
eminency berween them, we may in the next place, take a ſhorr 
view of the Chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of rhefe we meer 
many general Diviſions ; as in reſpect of Time, Magziſtratus 
ordinarit, and extraordinarii ; with reference to the Perſons, Pa- 
tricii, Plebeii, and Mixti ; from their Quality, Majores, and Mi- 
mores; from their manner of appearing in Publick, Caurules, and 
Non Curules; and laſtly, from the place of their Refidence, 
Urbani, and Provinciales. (a) If we'd pitch upon the cleareſt and 
the moſt compendious Method, we muſt rank them according 
to the laſt Diſtin&tion, and deſcribe in order the moſt remarkable 
of the Civil Offices ar home and abroad. Bur it will be ex- 
pected, that we firſt give ſome account of the Perſons rhat ſtood 


(a) Lipſius de Magiſtrat. cap. 2. 
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Candidates for theſe Honours, They borrow'd the Name of 
Candidati from the Toga Candida, in which they -were habired 
at the time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this looſe 
Gown open and ungirted, without any cloſe Garment under ; 


which ſome interpret as done with deſign to avoid any ſuſpicion 


the . People might have of Bribery and Corruption : But Plu- 
tarch (a) thinks it was either ro promote rheir Intereſt rhe berrer, 
by ſuing in ſuch an hamble Habit : Or elſe that ſuch as had re- 
ceived Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the mare 
eacily demonſtrare thoſe Tokens of their Courage and Fidelity ; 
a very powerful way of moving the Aﬀections of the People. 
Bur he diſallows the Reaſon above-mention'd, becauſe this Cu- 
ftom prevail'd in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had 
xny-influence on rhe Publick Suffrages ; a Miſchief of which hg 
attributes, in a great meaſure, the ruin of the Common-wealth, 
They declar'd their Pretenfions generally abour a Year before 
the Election ; all which rime was ſpent in gaining and ſecuring 
of Friends. - For this purpoſe, they us'd all rhe Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the City very often ; whence the 
Phraſe, Ambire Magiſtratum, had its rife. In their Walks, they 
rook rhe meaneſt Perſons by the Hand; and nor only us'd the 
more Familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the like, 
bur call'd them roo by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had uſually a Nomenclator, or Monitor, to aflift tham, who 
whiſper'd every body's Name in their Ears. For though Plu- 
earch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidare ro make 
uſe of a Promprer; yer ar the ſame time he obſerves, that Cato 
the Younger was the only Perſon who conform'd to it, diſchar- 
ging the whole Buſineſs by the help of his own Memory. (6) 
They had reaſon ro be very nice and cautious in the whole 
Merhod of their Addreſs and Convaſls, for an affront, er perhaps 
a jet pur upon the moſt inconfiderable fellow, who was Maſter 
of a Vote, mighr ſomerimes be ſo far reſented by rhe Mob, as 
ro turn the Election another way. There is a particular ſtory 
rold of Scipio Naſica, which may confirm this remark : 
When he appeard for the Place of Curule Adile, and was 
making his Circuit to encreaſe his party, he lighred upon 
an honeſt plain Countryman, who was come to Town, ro 
give his Vote among the reſt ; and finding, as he ſhook him by 
the hand, thar the Fleſh was very hard and cailous, prithee friend 


(a) In Cerivlan. (b) Put, in Cato Uricen|. 


(lays 
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( ſay's he) doſt uſe to walk upon thy Hands? The Clown was fo 
far from being pleasd with this peice of Wir,rhat he complain'd of 
the Aﬀronr, and loſt the Gearleman the Honour which he ſued for. 

Such Perſons as openly favourd their Deſigns, have been'di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the Names of. Salutatores, Dedu#ores, and Seft- 
tores. (a) The firſt ſort only paid their Compliments to them 
ar their Lodgings in the Morning ; and then took their Leave. 
The ſecond waited upon them from thence, as far as to the Forums. 
The laſt compos'd their Rerinue thro' rhe whole Circuir. - Pliny 
has oblig'd 1s with a farther remark, That not only the Perſons 
who ſtood for an Office, bur ſomerimes too, the moſt confiderable 
Men of their Party went abour in the fame formal manner, to 
beg Voices in their behalf : And therefore when he'd let us know 
his great Diligence in prometing the Intereſt of one of his 


Friends, he makes uſe of the ſame Phraſes, which are commonly 


applied ro the Candidates themſelves; as, Ambire Domos, Pren- 
dare amicos, Circumire ſtationes, (b) &Cc. 

The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more properly 
under the account of the Afſemblies where they were managd. 


(a) Roſon. lib. 7. cap. 8. (b) Plin. Epift. lib. 2. ep,9. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Conſuls. 


E þ HE Conſular Office began upon the expulſion of the Tar-: 


quins in the Year of the Ciry 244. There are ſeveral De- 
rivations given of the Word ; that of Cicero 4 Conſulendo (a) is 
generally follow'd. Their Power was art firſt the ſame as thar 
of rhe Kings, only reſtrain'd by Pluraliry of Perſons, and ſhort- 
neſs of time: Therefore Tully calls it Regium Imperium, (b) and 
Regia Poteſtas. (c) In War they commanded in chief over Ciy- 
zens and Aſſociates ; nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, hav- 
ing the Government of the Senate ir ſelf, which they afſem- 
bled or diſmiſs'd ar their Pleaſure. And tho' their Authoriry was 
very much impair'd, firſt by the Tribunes of rhe People, and 
afterwards upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire ; yer they were 
{till employ'd in conſulting the Senate, adwiniftring Juſtice, ma- 
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#) Cicero as leg, lib. 3+ (6) Ibid. (c) [dem de Petitione Conjulatth. 
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naging publick Games,” and the like; and had the Honour to 
ch 1ze the Year by their own Names. tis 

Art the firſt inftirurionghis Honour was confin'd to the” Nobili- 

ty ; bur in the Year of the Ciry $87, rhe Commons obrain'd the - 
Privilege of having one of their own Body always an Afociare 
in this Office. Somerimes indeed thePopulacy were ſo powerful as 
ro have both Conſuls choſe our of their Order; bur, generally 
ſpeaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a Commoner. 
- No perſon was allow'd to ſue for this Office, unleſs he was 
prefenr ar rhe Election, and in a private Station ; which gave oc- 
cafion ro the Civil Wars berween Pompey and Cezſar ; as has been 
already ebſerv'd. The common Age requird in the Candidares 
was Forty rwo Years. This Cicero himſelf acquaints us with, 
if we allow a lirtle ſcope to his way of ſpeaking, when he ſays, 
that Alexander the Grear, dying m his ory third Year, came 
Ten Years ſhort of the Conſular Age. (a) Bur ſometimes rhe 
People diſpens'd with this Law, and rhe Emperors took very lir- 
tle notice of the Reſtraint.” 

The time of the Conſu!s Government before Fulins Ceſar, was 
always a compleat Year: Burt he' brought up a Cuſtom of 
ſubſtiruting Conſuls at any time for a Month or more, according 
as he pleasd. Yer the Con/uls, who were admirred the firſt of 
Fanuary, denominared the Year, and had the Title of Ordinaris ; 
the others being ſtyled Suffe#s. (6) 

The chief aments and Badges of their Authoriry were 
the Whice Robe-edg'd with Purple, :calld Pretexta; which in 
after times they chang'd for the Toga Palmata, or Pi#a, which 
before had been proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been-ho- 
nourd with a Triumph: And the Twelve Lifor;, who went 
before one of them one Month, and the'other the next, carry- 
ing the Faſces and rhe Securis. The latter of which, tho'Vale- 
rins Poplicola took away from the Faſces, yer it was ſoon after 
added again. 

Their Authoriry was equal ; only in ſome leſſer matters, he had 
the Precedency, according to the Valerian Law, who was old- 
> Fry he, according ro the Fulian Law, who had moſt 

111dren. 


(#) Vid: Ciceron. Philip, 5. (b) Vide Dro. kb. 43. Sueten. in Julio, cap, 76, &Kc- 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the DiQtator and his Maſter of the Horſe. 


HE Office of Di&ator was of very early Original : For 
the Latines entring on a Confederacy againſt Rome to ſup- 
port Tarquin's Cauſe after his Expulfion, the Senate were under 
reat apprehenſfions of danger, by reaſon of the difficulry they 
Had in procuring Levies ro oppote them. For the poorer Com- 
mons, who had been forc'd ro run themſelves into debr with the 
Patricians, ablolutely refus'd to lift rhemſelves, unleſs an Order 
of Senate mighr paſs for a general Remiffion. Now the Pow® 
er of Life and Death being lately taken from the Conſuls by 
the Valerian Law, and liberty given for an Appeal from them to 
the People, they could not compel any body ro rake up Arms. 
Upon this account, they found it neceſſary to create a Magi- 
ſtrare, who for Six Months ſhould rule with abſolure Aurhoriry 
even above the Laws themſelves. The firſt Perſon pirch'd up- 
on for this Honour was Titus Largius Flavus, about A. U. C: 
258, Or 255, (4) 

This ſupreme Officer was call'd Di#ator, cither becauſe he 
was Difus, named of the Conſul 7 or elſe, from Dictating and 
Commanding whar ſhould be done. (5) Tho' we ſometimes 
meer with the naming of a Di#ator upon a ſmaller Account, 
as the holding the Comitia for the EleCtion of Conſuls, the Ce- 
lebrartion of Publick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Fove's 
Temple, ( which they call'd clavum pangere, and was us'd in the 
times of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the number of the Years, 
and in the time of later Superſtirion for rhe averting or driving 
away Peſtilences and Seditions ) and the like ; yer the rrue and 
proper Difator was he, who had been inveſted with this Honour 
upon the occaſion of dangerous War, Sedirion, or any ſuch 
Emergency as requir'd a ſudden and abſolure Command. (c) 
And therefore he was nor choſe with the uſual Formaliries, bur 
only named in the Night, vzv4 voce, by the Conſul, (4) and con- 
firm'd by the Divination from Birds. (e) The time affign'd for 
rhe duration of the Office was never lengrhned, excepr our of 


(a) 1 Dionyſ. Antiq, lib. 5. Liv. lib. 2. (6) Ibid. (c) Lipf, de Magciſtras. cap. 17. 
(4) Iv. lib, Fa (e) Cicero de Leg. lib. 3. 
mecr 
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meer neceſſity : And as for rhe al DiRatorſhips of Sylla 
and Fulius Ceſar, they are confelsd ro have been notorious Vie- 
lations of the Laws of. their Country. There were Two other 
Confinements which the Di&ator was obligd to obſerve. Firſt, 
he was. never to ftir out of Italy, for fear he ſhould rake ad- 
vantage of the diſtance of the place, to atrempr any thing againſt 
the common Liberry. (a) Beſides this, he was always to march 
on foor ; only upon account of a tedious or ſudden! Expedition 
he formally ask'd leave of rhe People to ride. (b) But ſerring a-, 
fide theſe Reftraims, his Power was moſt abſolure. He might 
proclaim War, levy Forces, lead rheni our, or disband them 
withour any conſularion had with the Senate : He conld puniſh 
as' he pleasd; and from his Judgment lay no Appeal ; (c) at 
leaft nor till in later times. To make the Authority of his Charge 
more awful, he had always Twenry fonr bundles of Rods, and 
as many Axes carried* before him in Pablick, if we will believe 
Plutarch (d). and  Polybius (e). Tho Livy artributes the firſt riſe 
of this cuſtom ro Sylla. (f) Nor was he only inveſted with the 
joynt Aurhoriry of both the Conſuls ; ( whence the Grecians call'd 
him Arovger@, or Double Conſul; ) bur during his Adminiftra- 
tion, all other Magiſtrates ceas'd, ex the Tribunes ; and lefr 
the whole Government intruſted in his Hands. '(g ? 

This Office had the repute ro be the only Safeguard of the 
Common-wealth in times of danger Four hundred Years roge- 
ther : "Till Sy//a and Cfar baving converted it into a Tyranny, 
and rendred the very Name odious : Upon the murder of rhe 
laſt, a Decree paſs'd in the Senate, to forbid the yſec of ir upon 
any -account Whatever for the furure: (+) 

The firſt thing the Di&ator-did, was to chuſe a Magiſter E- 

uitun, of Maſter of the Horſe, (he himfelt being in ancient times, 
o- a more general name term'd Magiſter Pepuli ) who was to be 
his Lieurenant-general in rhe Army, bur could act nothing wirh- 
our his expreſs Order. Yer in the War with Hannibal, when 
the flow Proceedings of Fabius Maximus created a Suſpicion in 
the Commons, , they vored, that Minutius, his Mafter of the 
Horſe, ſhould have an equal Authority with: Fab:us himſelf, and 
be, as it were, another Dittator. (hk) The like was afrerwards 
aCtisd in rhe tame War upon rhe Defeat at Came, when the 
Dictator, M. Funins, being with the Army, Fabius Buteo was 
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(a) Dio. Hiſt. 1b. 36, (6) Pl:tarch. in Fab. Max. (c) Dionyſ, Antiq. lib. 8. 4 
In Fab. Max. (e) Hij. lib. 3. (f) Epitom. lib. 89. (g) Plut. in Fab. Max. 's 
(7) Dio, lib. 44 Appian Lt. 1. (k) Plutarch. in Fab, Max. Polybiur, lib. 3. 

cole 
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choſe a ſecond Diator at Rome, to cteate new Senators for the 
ſupplying of their places, who had been killd-in the Bartel : 
T as. ſoon as ever the. was over, he imme- 
diazely laid down his Command, and acted as a private 
Perſon. (a) 

There was another Expedient us'd in-caſes of extreme emer- 
gency, much like rhis of creating a Diftator ; and-that 
was, to inveſt the Confuls, and ſomerimes the other chief Magi(- 
rrares as the Prators, Tribunes, &c. with an abſohute and uncon- 
reollable Power. This was perform'd by that ſhort yer full De. 
cree of Senare, Dent operam Conſules, &c. ne quid detrimenti ©4- 
piaz reſpublice. Let the Conſuls, &c. taky care that the Common» 
wealth ſuffer no damage. 

(#) Platarch. ibid. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of the Prztors. 


T H E Original of rhis Office, inſticuted in the Year of the 
Ciry 389. is owing to rwo occaſions : Partly becauſe the 
Conſuls being very often wholly raken up with foreign Wars, 
found the want of ſome Perſon ro adminiſter Juſtice in the Ciry ; 
and partly becauſe the Nobility, having loſt their appropriation 
of the Confullhip, were ambirions of procuring ro themfelves 
ſome new Honour in its room. (a) Art the firſt only,one was crear- 
ed, taking his Name 4 preemndo; and for the ſame reaſon moſt 
of the old Latins call'd their Commanders Pretores : And the 
Conſul; are ſuppos'd ro have us'd thar Title ar their firſt inſtiru- 
rion. A, U. C. 501 another Pretor was added ; and then one of 
them applied himſelf wholly ro the preſerving of Juſtice among 
the Cirizens, with the Name of Pretor Urbanus, while the other 
appoinred Judges in all Marters relating to Foreigners. Bur up- 
on the raking in of Sicily and Sardinia, 4. U. C. 520. rwo more 
Pretors were created to affiſt the Conſuls in rhe Government of 
the Provinces ; and as many more upon the entire conqueſt of 
Spain, A. UC. 551. Syla encreas'd the number to Eighr; Fu- 


— 


(#) Vide Liv lib. 7.circa princip. 
[rus 
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lius Ceſar firſt ro Ten, and then ro Sixreen ; the ſecond Trium- 


viri, after an extravagant manner, to Sixry fofir. 

Afﬀeer-this, ſomerimes we meer with Twelve Pretors, ſomerimes 
Sixteen or Eighreen ; bur in the Declenſion of the | Empirez they 
fell as low again as Three. | | 

When the number of the Dans EE — and the 

rones, or Enquiries into Crimes, ; not 
YI? to Officers choſe ſuch occafions, the Pretor Ur- 
banws ( and, as Lipfius thinks, the Pretor Peregrinus ) undertook 
che Cognizance of privare Cauſes, and rhe other Pretors of Crimes. 
The latrer therefore were {omerimes call'd Queſitores, quia quere- 
bant de crimine; the firſt barely jus dicebat. Here we muſt 0b- 
ſerve rhe. difference berween jws dicere and judicare ; the formet 
relares to the and fignifits no more than the allowing an 
Action, and gra Judges for determining the Controverſie ; 
the other is the proper of the Fudices allowd by the 
Pretor, and denotes the 1 hearing and deciding of a 
Cauſe. (a) 


(a) P. Manut. dt legibus, p. $26. 


——_ JN 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Cenſors, 


H E Cenſus, or Survey of the-Roman Citizens and their 
Eitates (from Cenſeo; to rate, or vale) was introduc'd 
by Servius Tullius, the fixth King, but withont the Aflignment of 


any nag ea Officer ro manage it: And therefore he took the 


trouble npon himſelf, and made it a part of the Regal Duty. 
Upon the expulſion of the Targuins, the Buſineſs fell ro the Con- 
ſuls, and conrini'd. in their care, *rill their Dominions grew ſo 
large as to give them no leiſure for irs performance. Upon this 
account, it was wholly omitted ſeyenteen Years roger , 'rill 
A.U C. 311. when they found the neceflity of a Magi- 
ſtrare for thar Employment, and thereupon created 'Two Cen- 
fors ; Their Office was to continue Hve Years, becauſe every 
fifch Year rhe General Survey of the Pepple us'd to be perform'd : 
Bur when they grew to be the moſt canfiderable Perſons in the 


State, for fear they ſhould abuſe their Authority, A. U. C. w_ a 
aw 
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Law paſe'd, by which their Place was confin'd to a Year and a 
half. ; and therefore for the furure, though. they were elected every 
five Years, yet they continu'd to hold the Honout .no longer 
rhan tle time prefix'd by that Law. . | » 

an the ſecond Punick War, they were always created out of 
ſuch Perſons as had been Coyſuls, though it ſomerimes happen'd 
- otherwiſe before. Their Station was reckon'd more Honourable 
than the Con/ulſhip, though their Authority, in Marters of State, 
was nor fo conſiderable. _ And the Badges of the Two Offices 
were the fame, only that the Cen/ors were nor allow'd the L3- 
Fors tro walk before them, as the Conſuls had. | 

Lipſius &ivides the Duty of the Cenſors into. two Heads ; the 
Survey of the: People, and rhe Lenſure of Manners. *-As to 
the former, they rook an exact account of the es and Goods 
of every Pecfon, and accordingly divided rhe People into their 
proper Claſſes and Centuries. Befidggg this, they rook care of rhe 
Publick Taxes.. and made Laws 1n reference to them. They 
were Inſpectors of the Publick Buildings and Ways, and de- 
tray'd the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the Pu! - 
iick account. 

Wirh reſpect ro the latter part of their Office, they had the 
power ro puniſh an Immorality in any Perlon, of what Order 

ſoever. The Senators they might expel the Hou'e, 
Senatu ejicere. which was done by omitring ſuch a Perlon when 
Equum adime- they call'd over the Names. The Knights they 
re. puniſh'd by raking away the Horſe allow d them 
Tribu movere. at the Publick Sh The Comtyons they 
In Ceritym ta- might either remove from a higher Tribe to a le!s 
bulas referre, honourable; or quite diſabic thexm ro give rhe.r 
et erarium fa- Notes in the Aflemblies, or fer a Fine upon them 
cere. ro be paid ro rhe Treaſury. And tomerimes when 

a Senator, or Knight, had been guilty of any no- 
rorious Irregulariry, he ſuffer d rwo of thee Puniſhments, or all 
three at once. 

The greateſt part of the Cenſor's pubiick Buſineſs was per- 
form'd in the Campus Martins every titth Year ; when, afcer the 
Survey of the People, and Inquifirion into their Manners, the 
Cenſors made a ſolemn Luſtration, or cxpiarory Sacrifice, in rhe 
name of all the People. The Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a 
Sheep, and a Ball, whence it rook rhe Name of -Swoneraurilia. 
The Ceremony of performing it they cad Lrſtrrrmeondere ; and 

So upon 
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apeon this account the ſpace of Five Years came to be ſignified by 
the word Luſtrum. | 

'Tis very remarkable, thar if one of the Cenſors died, no body 
was {ubftirured in his room 'rill the next Luſtrum, and his Partner 
was oblig'd to quit his Office ; becauſe the Death of a Cenſor 
happen'd juft before the ſacking of Rome by the Gauls and was 
ever after accounred highly ominous and unfortunate . (a) 

This Office continu'd no longer than to the time of the Empe- 
rours, who perform'd the ſame Dury at their Pleaſure : And the 
Flavian Family, i. e. Veſpaſian and his Sons, took a pride (as Mr, 
Walker, (b) obſerves ) fo be call'd Cenſors,and pur this among their 
other Titles upon their Coins. Decius rhe Emperour entred on 
.a Deſign to reſtore the Honour to a particular Magiſtrate as here- 
rofore, bur withour any ſuccels. (c) 


(a) Vide Liv. lib. 4,6, 9. Plut. Probl. 59. Of Coins and Medal; (c) Vide Trebell. 
Foll. in Decio. * 


—_— FY An 


CH A P. VII. 
Of the Quzſtors, 


E H E Original of rhe Qeftors, ( 2 querendo, from gerring in 
the Revenues of the Srare) Dzonyſius (a) and Livy (b) Aon 
abour A. V.C. 269. Plutarch indeed, with ſome ſmall difference, 
referrs the Inſtirution ro the time of Valerius Poplicola, when he 
allowed rhe Temple of Saturn for the Treaſury ( ro which uſe ir 
always ſerv'd afterwards, ) and granted the People the li of 
chufing rwo young Men for the Treaſurers. (c) This was all the 
Number art the inning: Bur afterwards, rwo others were 
created, A. U. C. 332. to take care of rhe Payment of the Armies 
abroad, of the ſelling Plunder and Boory, &c. For which pur- | 
poſe, they generally accompained the Conſuls in their Expedi- | 
tions ; and upon this account were diſtinguiſh'd from the other 
Queſtors, by the Name of Peregrini, and gave them occafion ro | 
aſſume rhe Title of Urbani, This Number continu'd 'rill the en- | 
tire Conqueſt of Tra'y ; and then ir was again doubled, 4. U.C. 
429. The four that were now added, had their Refidepce with 
the Proconſuls, and Propretors in the Provinces, where they em- 
p!oy'd themſelves in regulating the Taxes and Cuſtoms due from * 


(a) Lib. 8. (b) Lib. 3. (6) Pit. in Pcplice, 


—— 


thence 
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thence to the Stare. Syl/a the Di&ator, as Tacitus informs us, (a) 
creared twenty Quzeſtors ro fill up the'Senate; and Do (b) men- 
rions the creating of forry by Fulius Ceſar upon the ſame Deſign. 

The chief & of the Queſtors were the receiving and Be 
burfing Money ; the felling of Boory; the receiving, lodging, 
and cartying our Ambaſſadors. and the keeping of the Decrees 
of Senate appointed rhem by Auguſtus, (c)Y which before had 
been under the care of the Adiles and Tribunes. 

From hence came the rwo Offices of Queſtor Principis, or Au- 
uſti, call'd ſomerimes Candidatus Principis, deſcrib'd by Bri/- - 
onius ; (d) and Queſtor Palatis, inſtitured by Conſtantine the 
Great ; anſwering in moſt reſpeRs ro rhe Place of the Lotd 
Chancellor art preſenr. 

The Nueſtorſhip was the firſt Office any Perſon cou'd bear in 
rhe Common-wealth, and might be undertosk art the Age of 

Twenry four or Twenty five Years. + 


(a) Hnmal. lib. 1.(6) Lib. 43. (c) Diojib. 54.(d) Sele8. Antiquitat.lib. 1; cap.16 


_— — * _ 


———_—_—_ 
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GCGHAF. 
Of the Tribunes of the People. 


FT H1S Office owes irs Original ro a Quarrel berween the 
Nobiliry and Commons, abour A. U. C. 260. when the lar- 
ter making a Defection, could nor bereduc'd into Order, till they 
had obrain'd rhe Privilege of chuſing ſorne Magiſtrates out of 
their own Body, for the defence of their Liberties, and ro in- 
rerpoſe in all Grievances and Impoſirions offer'd by their Supe- 
riours- (a) Ar firſt only rwowere elected ; bur rhree more werg 
quickly added ; and abour 4.U. C. 297. the number was made 
up ref, which cotitinu'd ever after. 

Their Aurthoriry was extraordinary ; for though at firſt they 
—_— only ro be a-.ort of Protectors of the Commons, and 

edreflers of Publick Grieyatices, yer afterwards they ujurp'd 
the Power of doing almoft wharever they pleas'd, having,zhe 
whole Populac he and ſecure them : And therefore rhey 


aſſembled rhe People, preferr'd Laws, made Decrees, and &— 
cured them upon rhe Magiſtrates themſelves; and ſorerues 
commanded the very Conſuls ro be carried ro Priſon: And 


(a) Vide Dionyſ. lib. 6. Liv. lib. 2, &c. 
I 2 were, 
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were, withour queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animofiries 


berween the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firſt creat- 
ed to appeaſe. 


Thar which gain'd them the greateſt ſecuriry, was their repute 
of being Sacroſanai, which they confirm'd by a Law:: So thar 
"rwas reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiery to offer them. the leaſt 
Injury, or ſo much as to interrupt them when they were ſpeaking. 

Their- interpoſing in Matters derermin'd. by the Senate, or 
other Magiſtrates, was call'd Interceſſio, and was perform'd by 
ftanding up, and.pronouncing only one word VET O. 

As for the Enfigns of their Office, they had no Pretexta, Li- 
Ars, nor Curule Chair; and only a ſort of a Beadle, whom they 
call'd Viator, went before them. 

Sa the DiRator was the firſt who dar'd pur a ftop ro the En- 
croachments of the Tribunes ; bur they ſoon recover'd their old 


Power again, 'til] the time of rhe Emperours, who left them very 


little bur the Name and Shadow of Magiſtrates : "This they et- 
fefted as by ſeveral means, ſo particularly by obliging the People 
rc confer the ſame Power and Authority on themielves ; whence 
they were ſaid to be Tribuniti2 poteſtate donati ; for they could 
not be diredtly Tribuni, unleſs their Family was Plebeian. 


CHAE x 
Of the Idiles. fo 


pF 


* H E Commons had no ſooner preyail'd with the Senatc ts | 


_ confirm rhe Office of Tr:bunes, bur they obtaind farther 
rhe Privilege ro chuſe yearly, our of their own Body, Two more 

cers to affiit thoſe Magiſtrates in the'diſcharge of ſome parti- 
cular Scrvices, (a) the chief of which was the care of Publick 
FA difices, whence chey borrow'd their Name. Roſinus, for di- 
ſtir on's ſake, calls them Ailes Plebis. Befides rhe Dury men- 
t:offd above, they had ſeveral other Employments of lefler nore ; 
as'rb arrend on the Trivunes of the People, and ro judge ſome in- 
ferionr Cau'es by their Depurarion, to reCtifie the Weights and 
Mcaſures, prohibir unlawful Games, and the like. 


(a) Vide Dionyſ. lib 6. 


A. TV. | feb 
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A. U. C. 389. two more Kdiles were elected ont of the Nobi- 
liry, ro inſpect the Publick Games. (a) They were call'd ##;les 
Curules, becauſe they had the Honour of ufing the Sella Curulis ; 
rhe Name of which 1s generally deriv'd 2 carry, (b) becauſe they 
{ar upon them as they rode in their Chariots ; bur Lipfius fanfies 
rhey owe their Names as well as their Invention to the Cureres, a 
People cf the Sabines. 

The Curule Adiles, beſides their proper Office, were to rake care 
of rhe Building, and repair of Temples, Theatres, Baths, and 
other noble Structures ; and wereappointed Judges in all Caſcs 
relating to the ſelling or exchanging of Eſtates. | 

Fulius Ceſar A.U. C. 710. added rwo more A#diles our of the 
Nobility, with the Title of /dles Cereales, from Ceres, becauſe 
rheir Buſineſs was to inſpect the Pyblick Stores of Corn and other 
Proviſions ; to ſuperviſe all the Commodities expos'd in the Mar- 
kers, and ro puniſh Delinquenrs in all Marters concerning Buy- 
ing and Selling. (c) 

(a) Liv. lib.6 & 7. (6) Vide Agell.lib. 3. cap. 18. (c) Vide Dio. lib. 43. & Pom- 
pon. {ib. 2. F. de Orig. juris. 


CHAP. Al. 
Of the Decemviri. 


Bout the Year of Rome 291. the People thinking themſelves 
A highly wrong, that tho' they had freed rhemſelvesfromthe 
Government of the Kings, yer ftill rhe whole Decifion of Equi- 
ty and Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaft of the Supreme Magi- 
ffrates, without any written Starute to direct rhem ; propounded 
ro the Senate by their Tribunes, that ftandin Laws might be 
made which the City ſhou'd uſe for ever. he Buſineſs hung 
in ſuſpence ſeveral Years ; ar laſt it was concluded to fend Am- 
baſfacors ro Athens and other Grecian Cirics, ro make Colle- 
ions out of the beſt of their Confſtirurions, for the Service of 
their Country in the new Deſign. Upon rhe return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tribines claiming the Promiſe of rhe Senate, 
to allow them a new Magiſtracy for the putring rhe Project in 


execution, it was agreed, Thar Ten Men our of rhe chict Sena- 
| I 3 tors 
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tors ihou'd be elected : Thar their Power ſhou'd be equal ro thar 
of the Kinzs, or Con{uls, for a whole Year: And, Thar in the 
mean rime, all other Offices ſhou'd ceaſe. The Decemvuiri hav- 
ing now taken the Government upon them, agreed that only 
one of rhem ſhou'd art one rime enjoy the Faſces and other Conſular 
Ornaments ; ſhou'd afſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and 
a in all reſpects as Supreme Magiſtrare. To this Honour _ 
were to ſucceed by ruxgns Till the Year was out ; and the 
were oblig'd ro differ very little in their Habits from privare 
Perſons, ro give the People the leſs ſuſpicion of Tyranny and ab- 
ſolure Government. 

Ar length having made a Model out of ſuch Laws as had 
been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms of their own Coun- 
try, they expos'd it to the publick View in Ten Tables, liberty 


being given for any Perſon ro make Exceptions. Upon the ge- 


neral 7 dh 2096 of the Cirizens, a Decree paſs'd for the rarifi- 
carion of the New Laws, which was perform'd in the preſence 
of the Prieſts and Awgurs, in a moſt Solemn and Religious man- 
ner. 

The War being expir'd, a farther continuance of this Office 
was vored neceflary, becauſe ſomething ſeem'd yer ro be want- 
ing for the perfecting of rhe Defign. The Decemuiri, who had 
procur'd themſelves the Honour 1n the New EleCtion, quickly 
abus'd rheir Authority; 'and under prerence of reforming the 
Common-wealth, ſhow'd themſelves the greareft Violarors of Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty. Two more Tables indeed they added to rhe 
Firſt, and ſo ſeem'd to have anſwer'd the Intent of their Infti- 
rution : Yer they nor only kept their Office the remaining part 
of rhar Year, bur uſurp'd it again the next, withgut any regard 
ro the Approbation of. rhe Senate or People. And chough cher 
was ſome ſtir made ip the Ciry for purting a ſtop ro their N- 


ny ; yer they maintain'd their abſolure Power, till an Action of 
their chief Leader Appius gaye a final ruine to rheir Authority : 
For he falling deſperately in Love with Virginia, the Daughter 
of a Plebeian, and proſecuting bis Paſſion by ſuch unlawful 
means, as to cauſe the killing of her by her own Farther (the Sto- 
ry of which is rold at large y Livy ) gave an occaſion ro a Muri- 


ny in the Army, and a general Diſlike r6 the whole Ciry ; ſo that 
rwas agreed in the Senate, to ler the ſame Form of Government 
—_ _— was in force at the Creation of rhe Decem- 
orirz. (4 =o | 


(a #2 Liv, bb. 3. Dionyſ. kb. 8. 
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CH AP. XIL 
Tribun: Militum Conſulari poteſtate. 


P ON the concluſion of the Decemnirate, the firſt Conſuls 
thar were elected, appearing highly inclin'd ro favour rhe 
Commons, gave them ſuch an opportunity of getring an head in 
the Stare, that within three years afterwards, they had the Con- 
fidence to perition for the Privilege of being made capable of rhe 
Conſulſhip, which had been hitherro denied rhem. The ftiffeſt 
of the Patrictans violently oppos'd this Requeſt, as a fair means ro 
ruine their Honour and Aurthoriry, and to bring all Perlons, of 
whatever Quality, upon the ſame level. Burt a War caſually 
breaking our at the ſame time in the Confederate Countries, 
which the Romans were oblig'd to afliſt, the Conſu/s. by reaſon 
of rhe Defſenſions upon this account in the Ciry, cou'd nor with 
all their Diligence procure any Levies to be made, becauſe rhe 
Tribunes of the Commons oppos'd all their Orders, and wou'd 
ler no Soldiers be Lifted, 'rill their Petition had been canvaſs'd in 
the Senate. In this exigency, the Fathers were -call'd rogether ; 
and after rhe Buſineſs had been a long time debared with grear 
Hear and Tumulr, ar laſt pitch'd- upon this Expedient : Thar 
Three Magiſtrates ſhou'd be elected our of each Order, who 
being inveſted with rhe whole Conſular Power, at the end of the 
Year, it ſhou'd be in the liberty of rhe Senate and People rorhave 
thar Office, or Conſul for the following Year. 

Both Parries readily embrac'd this Propoſal, and accordingly 

ed ro an Election; where, though rhe whole deſign of 
this Stir, had been purely ro encreaſe rhe Honour of the _— 
mons, yet when the marrer cameto be pur to the Vore, they choſe 
none of that Order ro the new Magiſtracy, bur conferr'd the Ho- 
nour on Three of the moſt eminent Patricians, with rhe Title of 
Tribuni Militum Conſulari poteſtate, about A. U. C. 310. 

The firſt Tribunes having held their Digniry no longer than 
ſeventy Days, were oblig'd to quir it, by reaſon that the Augurs 
had diſcover'd ſome Flaw in their Ele&tion ; and fo the Govyern- 
ment rerurn'd ro its formex courle, rhe Snpreme Command 


I 4 reſt, 
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reſting in the hands of the Conſuls, (a) Afterwards they were 
ſome Years choſe, and ſome Years paſs'd by, having roſe from 
Three ro Six, and afrerwards to, Eighr, ;and rhe Plekeiens being 
admitred ro a ſhare in the Honour, till abour 4. U. C. 388, they 
were entirely laid afide. 


(a) Liv. lib. 4 Dionyſ. lib. 11. 


_ 
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Civil Offices of leſs Note, or of leſs frequent Occar- 
rence in Authors ; and of the Publick Servants.” 


HER E -are ſeveral Officers behind, who, deſferyc litrle 

more than'to be nam'd ; ſome by reaſon of their low Sra- 
tion in rhe Common-wealth, orhers becauſe they are very ſeldom 
menrion'd ' in our ordinary Claflicks. Among theſe, ,we may 
rake norice of thoſe rhar follow. _ | ne 

Interrex, the Supreme Magiſtrate, who govern'd between the 
Death of one 'King;" and the Ele&tion of another. This Office 
was took by turns by the Senators, continuing in the hands of 
every Man five Days, (a) or, if we believe Plutarch,, (b) only 
rwelve Hours at a time. We ſometimes meet with anuterrex 
under rhe Conſular Government, created tro hold. Afemblies, 
when the ordinary Magiftrates were either abſent, or diſabled -_ 
ro act by reaſon of their undue K 

Trbunus, -or Prefefus Celerum, the Captain of Romulus's Life- 
guard, which conſiſted of Three hundred of the ſtouteſt young 
Men, and of the belt Families in the Ciry, under the Name of 
Celeres, or, Light-Horſe. 

Afrer rthe*expulſion of the Kings, the Magiſter Equitum held 
the ſame place and Command under the Di#ators, and the Pr.e- 
fetus Pretoriounder the Emperors. ; 

Prefeftus Urbis, a ſort of Mayor of the Ciry, created by Au- 
guſtus, by the Advice of his Favourite Mecenas, upon whom at 
firſt he conferr'd rhe new Honour. (c) He was to precede all 
othcr Ciry-Magiſtrates, having power to Teceive Appeals from 
th2 inferiour Courts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within the 


(4) Dionyſ.lib. 2. Liv. lib. 1.(6) In Num, (c) Dio. lib. 52. Tacit, Amnal. lib. +5- 
Limirs 
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Limirs of Rome, or an hundred Miles round. Before this, there 
was ſometimes a Prefeftus Urbis created, when the Kings, or 
greater Officers, were abſent from the Ciry, ro. adminifter Juftice 
in their room. (a) 

Prefetus Krarii, an Officer choſe out of {ſuch Perſons as had 
diſcharg'd the Office of Pretorio, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviſe and re- 
oulate the Publick Fund, which he rais'd for the maintenance of 
the Army, (6) This projet was reviv'd by ſeveral of his Suc- 
ceſſors. £ 

Prefefius Pretorio, created by the ſame Emperoyr; ro Com- 
mand_ rhe Pretorian Cohorts, or his I ite-guard, who - borrow'd 
their Name from rhe Prerorium, or General's Tent, all  Coms 
manders in Chief being anciently ſtyl'd Pr.etores. His Office an- 
fwer'd. exactly ro that of the Magi/ſter Equitum under the: old 
Difators; only his Authority was of greater extent, being gene» 
rally .che higheſt Perſon in Favour with the. Army : And . cy 
fore when the Soldiers once came to make rheir own | Exipe- 
rours, the common Man they pitch'd upon; was the Prefetus 
Pretorio, 

 PrefeFus Frumenti, and Prefefus Vigilum, both owing their 
Inſtitution to the ſame Auguſtus. The firft was to in{pedt and: re- 
gulare the diftriburion > Corn, which us'd ro be often made 
among..the common People;. The other commanded in Chief 
all. the Soldiers appointed for a conſtant Watch to rhe City, be- 
ing a Cohort to every two: Regions. His Buſineſs was to rake 
cognizance of Thicves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants,. and the like; 
and had the Power ro puniſh all petry Miſdemeanours, whichwere 
thought roo trivial tro come under the care of the Prefedu 
Urbis. 

In mgny of theſe inferiour Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 
join'd in Commiſſion togerher ; and rhen they rook their Name 
from the number of Men that compos'd rhem. Of rhis fort-we 
meet with the oo 
- Triumviri, or Treſvirs Capitales, the Keepers of the Publick 
Gaol; they had rhe Power to puniſh MalefaGtors, like our Ma- 
ſters of rhe Houſes of Correction, for which Service they -kepr 
cight Lifors under them ; as may be gather'd from Plautus: 


Quid faciam nunc fi Freſoiri me in carcerem compegerint ? 
Inde cras e promptuaari cella depremar ad flagium. 


Ita quaſi incudem me miſerum ofto homines valids cedent. (c) 


(a) Ibid, (6) Dio. lib. 55. (c) In Awphytr. 


Trium, 
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Triumviri Noturni, mention'd by Livy (a) and Tacitus, (b) in- 
ſtirured for the prevention of Fires in the Night. 

Triumvirs Monetales, the Maſters of the Mint : Sometimes 
their Name was wrote Triumvirs A. A. A. F. F. ftanding for Auro, 
Argento, Are Flando, Feriendo. 

Quatuorvirs viarum curandarum ; Perſons deputed by the Cen- 
ſar to ſuperviſe the Publick Ways. 

Centumviri, and Decemvirt litibus judicandis : The firſt were 
a Body of Men choſe, Three our of every Tribe, for the judg- 
I ſuch Matters as the Pr.etors commitred ro their Deciſion ; 

ich are reckon'd up by Cicero in his Firſt Book de Oratore. 
The Decemviri ſeem ro hich been the principal Members of the 
| Centumwirate, and to have preſided under rhe Pr.tor in the Fudi- 
oa Centumviralia. Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps to Prefer- 
ment, for Perſons of Parts and Induftry ; as was alſo the Viginti- 
viratus, mention'd. by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio, which perhaps 
was no more than a ſelect part of the Centumvirs. 

There are other Officers of as lirtle note behind, who had no 
fix'd Authority, bur were conſtiruted upon ſome particular occa- 
fions: Such as the 

Duunviri perduellionis, ſive Capitales ; Officers created for the 
judging of Trairors. They were firſt introduc'd by Tulus Ho- 
ftilius; continu'd, as often as Necefliry requir'd, under the reſt 
of rhe Kings, and ſometimes under the Conſular Government, at 
irs firſt Inſtirution. Bur after they had been laid down many 
Years as unneceſſary, Cicero, in the latter rimes of the Common- 
wealth, complains of their revival by Labienus, Tribune of the 
Commons. (c) DN | | 

Queſtores, or Queſitores, Parricidis, vel rerum capitalium ; Magi- 
ſtrares choſe by the People to give Judgment in capital Cauſes, 
after the Conſils were denied that Privilege, and before rhe Que- 
ſtrones were made perpetual. 

The Publick Servants of rhe Magiſtrates had the. common 
Name of Apparitores, from the Word Appareo, becauſe they al- 
ways ſtood ready to execute their Maſters Orders. Of theſe, 
the moſt remarkable were the 

Scribe, a ſort of Publick Notaries, who rook an account of 
all rhe Proceedings in the Courts: In ſome meaſure roo rhey 
anſwer'd ro our Artornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Papers 


(a) Lib. 9.(b) Hnnal. lib. 5.(f) Cicero, Orat. pro. C. Rabirie Perduellionis op 
an 
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and Writings which were produc'd before the Judges ; Notarius 
and ARuarius lignifying much the ſame Office. 

Accenſi and Precones, the Publick Criers, who were to call 
Wirneſles, ſignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. 
The former had the Name from Accico, and the other from 
Precieo. The Precones ſeem to have had more Buſineſs affign'd 
them than the Accen/i ; as, the proclaiming Things in the Streers ; 
the afliſting ar Publick Sales, to declare how much every one 
bids; whereas the Accenſi more nearly arrended on the Ma- 


res. 

Lifores, the Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſces be- 
fore the Supreme Magiſtrates, as the Interreges, Ditators, Conſuls 
and Pretors,. Befides this, they were the publick Executioners 
in Scourging and Beheading. 

The Li&ors, were taken out of the Common People, whereas 
the Accenſi generally belong'd to rhe Body of the Libertini, and 
fomerimes ro that of rhe Liberti. (a) | 

The Viatores were little different from the former, only that 
they went before the Officers of leſs Dignity, and particularly 

efore the Tribunes of the Commons. 

In Ancient Times they were usd to call the plain Senators our 
of the Country, whence| Tully in his Cato Major derives their 
Name; as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick up an Afﬀembly of Rural Farhers, who perhaps were 
then employ'd in driving or in keeping their own ſheep. 

We not forger the Carnifex, or Common Hangman 
whoſe Buſineſs lay only in Crucifixions, Cicero has a very good 
Obſervation of him, That by reaſon of the odiouſneſs of his Of- 
fice, he was m_—— forbid by the Laws to have his Dwel- 
ling-houſe within the Ciry. (6) * 


(Vid, Sigon. de Antiqu.Jur. Giv. Rom. lib. 2. 64Þ. 15. (b) Cicero pro Rabirio. 
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CH AP. | XIV. 
Of. the Provincial Magiſtrates; and. firſt of the 


Proconſuls. - - 


HE Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proeonſuls. 
Whether the Word ought ro be wrote Broconſul, and de- 
clin'd, or Proconſule, and; undeclin'd, | 


Grammatici certant, & adbuc ſub judice lis eff. 
We may divide theſe Magifſtrares into four ſorts ; 


Firſt, Such as beitig Con/uls, had their Office prolong'd beyond 
rhe time prefix*'d by Law. | 

Secondly, Such as were inveſted with rhis Honour, either for 
the Government of the Provinces,” or the Command: ih War, 
who before were only in -a private Station. | 

Thirdly, Such as nhmediately upon the expiration - of their 
Conſulſhip, went Croconſuls into the Provinces in rhe rime of rhe 
Common-wealrh. | Shes 

Fourthly, Such Governours as in the times bf the Empire, 
were ſent into thoſe Provinces which fell ro the ſhare*of rhe 


People. 


Proconſuls of the rwo former ſorts we rheet with very rarely, 
only L7vy gives us an example of each. (a) K 

The third kind more properly enjoy'd the Name'and Dignity, 
and therefore deſerve to be deſcrib'd at large, with reference to 
their Creation, Adminiftration, and Rerurn from their Com- 
mand. 

They were not Elected by the People ; bur when at the Coms- 
tia Centuriata new Conſuls were deſign'd for the following Year ; 
one of the preſent Conſuls propos'd ro the Senate, what Provinces 
they would declare Conſular: and what Cretorian, to be divided 
among the deſign'd Conſuls and Pretors. According to their de. 


(a) Liv. lib. 8. lib. 26. 


rerm [- 
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 rerminarion, the defign'd Conſuls preſently agreed what Provinces 
ro enter upon at the expiration” of their Offcce in the City, the: 
Buſineſs being generally decided by caſting Lors. 

Afterwards, in the time of their Conſulſhip, they formally got. 
leave of the People to undertake the Milirary Command, which 
could nor be otherwiſe obrain'd. Beſides this, they procur'd; a 
Decree of Senate, ro determine the extent of their Provinces, 
the. number of rheir- Forces, the Pay that ſhou'd be allow'd 
them, - with all other Neceffaries for their Journey and Sertle- 
ment. 

By the paſſing of this Decree, . they were ſaid Ornari . Pro- 
vincia ; and Cicero uſes. in the ſame ſence Ornars Appa» 
ritoribus, Scribis, &c. who. made a part of the Proconſul's. Atren-, 
'dants 3 

Nothing now remain'd, bur art the end of the Year ro ſer for- 
ward for their New Government. But we muſt obſerve, that rho' 
the: Senate had given them leave to depart, yer the, Tribunes of the 
Commons had power to ſtop their Journey ; and therefore becauſe 
Craſſus went Proconſil into Parthia, contrary to the expreſs Or- 
der of the Tribune ; he was generally believ'd ro have loſt the 
Roman Army, and his own Life, as a Judgment on him. for de- 
ſpiſing the Authoriry of thar Officer, whom they always counted , 
Sacro/anttus: | J 

Ar their firſt entrance on their Province, they ſpent. ſome ruve 
in conference with their immediare Predeceflor, :o be inform'd 
in the ſtare of Things, though their Adminiſtration began the very 
Day -of their arrival. - 

Their Authoriry, both Civil and Military, was very extraor- 
dinary.-* The Winter rhey generally ſpent in the execution of the 
firſt, and the Summer in the diſcharge of the latrer. | 

- They decided Caſes of Equiry and Juſtice, either privately 4n 
their Ptetorium, or Palace; where they receiv'd Peritioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Wrirs under their Seal, and the like; 
or elſe publickly in rhe Common-Hall, with the utual Ceremo- 
nies and Formaliries obſerv'd in Courrs of Judicature, the Pro-. 
ceſſes being in all reſpects the ſame as thoſe at Rome. 

Befides' rhis, by virtue of their Edits, they had the Power of 
ordering all things reldring+ro' the Tributes, Taxcs, Contribu- 
tions, and Provifions of-Corn and Money, and whatever elle be- 
long'd ro the Chief Adminiſtration of Afﬀairs. 

Their rerurn from rhe Command was very remarkable : They 
cither met their Succeflor at his arrival, and immediately wo 
ver 
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lemnirty of a Refignarion, having firſt made up their Accounts, 
and Jett them in writing in the two chief Ciries of their ſeveral 
" Upee thilr anived if they had no Thoughts of 
ir arrival art y no rs of a 
Triumph, they | ewng Aibniſed their Train, and entred the 
Ciry as privare Perſons. If they aſpir'd to this Honour, they till 
rerain'd the Faſces, and ether Proconſular Ornaments, and gave 
the Senate ( aflembled for this e in the Temple of Belona) a 
relarion of their Actions and irs, and petition'd for a 'Tri- 
uthph. Burt in borh Caſes, they were oblig'd ro give in their Ac- 
counts into the Publick Treaſury within Thirry Days. 

Though the Proconſuls nn ver as they pleas'd during 
their Honour ; yer at their gs a ftrit account was 
made into the whole courſe of their Government ; and upon the 
diſcovery of any ill dealing, 'rwas uſual to prefer Bills againſt 
them, and bring them to a furmal Trial. The Crimes moſt eom- 
monly objected againſt rhem were crimen peculatiis; relaring ro 
their ill uſe of the Publick Money, and the deficiency of their 
Accounts : Majeſtatis, of Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs againſt 
rhe Common-wealth ; or Reperundarum, of Opprefſion or Ex- 
rortion exercis'd upon the Inhabitants of the Provinces, whom, 
as their Allies and Confederates, the Romans were obligd ro 
Parronize and defend. | 

Auguſtus, when, ar the defire of rhe Senate and People, he 

 afſum'd the fole Government of the Empire, among other Conſti- 
rurions at the beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces in- 
to rwo parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the People; 
and reierv'd the orher for himſelf. Afrer which time, only the 
Governours ſent into rhe Firſt Diviſion bore the Name of Procon- 
fuls ; though rhey were denied the whole Military Power, and 
fo fell ſhort of the old Proconſuls. 

To theſe four ſorts of Proconſuls, we may add rwo more from 
Alexander of Naples : 

Firft, Such as the Senate creared Proconſuls without a Province, 
purely for rhe Command of the Army, and the Care of the Mili- 
rary Diſcipline : And, ſecondly, ſach defign'd Conſuls as entred 
on their Proconſular |Office, before they were admitred tro the 
Conſulſhip. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP XV. 


Of the Provincial Prztors and mo; of 
the Legati, Quzſtors, «nd Proqueſtors. 


N the firſt times of rhe Common-wealth, rhe Provinces were 
govern'd by Pretors ; and as the Dominions of the State were 
enlarg'd, rhe Number of thoſe Magiftrates was accordingly en- 
creas'd ; yer even in thoſe rimes, if they continu'd in the 
mand of the Province, beyond the rime prefix'd for rhe conti- 
nuance of their where 24. they rook upon them the Names 
-o Propretors, though they ſtill kept the ſame Authority as be- 
re. 


Abour 4. U.C. 604. the defign'd Pretors began to divide the 
Preterian, or lefler Provinces, by Lot, in the ſame manner as the 
Conſuls did the Conſular ; and when ar the end of the Year, they 
repaird ro their reſpeftive Governments, aſſum'd the Title of 
Propregtors. As their Creation was the ſame as that of the Pro- 
conſuls ; ſo their entrance upon their Office, and the whole courſe 
of their Adntiniftration, was exaQqly anſwerable to theirs ; only 
that they were allow'd but Six Lifors, with an equal Number 
of Faſces, whereas the Proconſuls had Twelve of each. 

Now though before the time of Auguſtus, the Propretors, by 
reaſon of their preſiding over the Provinces of lefler Note and 
Importance, were always reckon d inferiour ro the Proconſuls ; 
yer upon his diviſion of the Provinces, the Governours of thoſe 
which fell zo his ſhare, bearing the Name of Propretors, got the 
Preference of the Proconſuls, in reſpe&t of Power and Authoriry 5 
being inveſted with rhe Military Command, and conrinuing in 
their Office as long as the Emperour pleasd. 

The chief Afiftanrs of rhe Proconſuls, and the Propretors, were 
the Legats and the Provincial Qzeſtors. The former, being dit- 
ferent in number, according ro the Quality of rhe Governour 
whom they accompanied ; ſerv'd for the judging of inferiour 
Cauſes, and rhe management of all imaller Concerns, remirring 
_ rhing of moment to the Care of the/Governour, or Prefi- 

ent. 

Befides the Legati, there went with every Proconſn/, or Pro- 


pretor, one or more Queſtors, whoſe whole Buſinels was y_ 
cern 


d 
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cern'd in managing the Publick Accounts, taking care of the Sup- 
plies of Money, Corn; and other Neceffayies and Conveniences 
for the maintenance of the Roman Army. 

We ſeldom meer with Progueftors in\Authors, they beipg only 
ſuch as perform'd the Office of Quzſtor in” the Provinces, withour 
rhe depuration of' the Senare, 'which was 'requifire to the Confti- 
rution of the proper Queſtors. © This happen'd either when a Que- 
ſor died in his e, or went to Rome without being ſucceeded 
by another Queſtor : For in both rheſe caſes, the Governour bf 
the Province appointed another in his room, ro difcharge the 
ſame Duries under the Name of Progueſtor. | 

Of the like narure wirh the Qzaſtors, were the Procuratores 
Czefaris, ofren menrion'd by Tacitus and  Suetonius ; Officers ſent 
by the Emperours into every Province, to receive and regulate 
the ' Publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it ar the Emperour's 
Command. ; 

Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in Fudea ; and though 
the judging of exrreme Cauſes did nor properly belong to his 
Office ; yer becauſe the Fews were always look'd upon as a re- 
bellious Nation, and apt to revolr upon the leaſt occaſion ; and 
becauſe rhe Preſident of Syria was forced to arrend on other parts 
of his Province ; therefore for the berter keeping rhe Fews in 
order, rhe Progurator of Fudza was inveſted with all the Autho- 
rity proper to the Proconſul, even with the Power of Life and 
Death, as the Learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves. (a) 


(a) Biſbop Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 4. 


© 


CH AP. XVI. 
Of the Comitia. 


HE Coma, according to S:gomus's Definition, were Gene- 
ral Aſſemblies of the People lawfully call'd by ſome Magiſtrate, 

for the enjoyment or prohibition of any thing by their Votes. (a) 
The- proper Comitia were of three forts; Curiata, Centuriata, 
and Tr:ibuta ; with.reference ro the Three grand Diviſions of 
the Ciry and People into Curie. Centuries. and Tribes : For by 


(#). $igon, de Antiq. Jure Civ. Romanorem, lib, 1. cap. 37, 


Coms-: 
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Comitid Calata, which we ſomerimes meet with in Authors, in 
elder rimes were meant all the Comitia in general, the Word 
Calata, from xgAiw, or Calo, being their common Epithee ; 
though 'twas art laſt reſtrain'd ro rwo forts of Afemblies, thoſe 
for the creation of Prieſts, and thoſe for the inſpection and re- 
gularion of laſt Wills and Teftaments. (a) 

The Comitia Curiata owe their Original ro the Diviſion which 
Romulus made of the People into Thirty Curie ; Ten being con- 
raind under every Tribe. They anſwer'd, in moſt reſpects, ro 
che Pariſhes in our Cities, being noc only ſeparared by proper 
Bounds and Limits, bur diftinguiſh'd roo by their different Places 
ſer ”_ for the celebration of Divine Service, which was per- 
form'd by particular Prieſts ( one to every Curia ) with the Name 
of Curiones. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus expreſly affirms, that cach Curia was 
again Subdivided into Decurze, and theſe lefler Bodies govern'd 
by Decuriones. - And upon the ſtrength of his authoriry, moſt 
Authors of the Roman "75 Toun give the ſame account withour 
any ſcruple. Bur 'ris the opinion of the Learned Grev7ius (b) thar 
fince Dionyfius is not ſeconded in this part of his relation, by any 
ancient Writer, we ought to think it wasa Miſtake in rhat 
great Man ; and that by forgerfulreſs he artribured ſuch a divi- 
fon ro the Curie as belong'd properly ro the Turme in the Army. 

Before the Inftirution of & Comitia Centuriata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranſacted in the Afembly of rhe 
Curia's ; as, the Election of Kings, and other Chief Officers, rhe 
making and abrogating of Laws, and the adjudging of capital 
Cauſes. Afrer the expulſion of the Kings, when rhe Commons 
had @brain'd the Privilege ro have Tribunes and Adiles, they 
elected rhem for ſome time ar theſe Aſſemblics : Bur rhar Cere- 
mony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, rhe Curie 
were never conven'd to give their Votes, except now and rhen 
upon account of making ſome particular Law, relating ro Ado- 
ptions, Wills, and Teftaments, or rhe Creation of Officers for 
an Expedition ; or for the EleQting of ſome of the Prielts, as the 
Flamines, atid the Curio maximus, or Superintendant of rhe 
Curiones, who themſelves were choſe by every particular Curia. 

The Power of Calling theſe Aſſemblies belong'd ar firſt only 
to the Kings ; bur upon the eſtabliſhment of rhe Democracy, the 


(a) A. Gell. lib. 15. cap. 27. (b) he” ad 1. Vol. Ther. Rom. 


i. 
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ſame Privilege was allow'd ro moſt of the Chief Magiſtrates and 
ſometimes to the Pontifices. 

The Perſon who had the liberty of Voting here, were ſuch Ro- 
man Cirizens as belong d to the Curie; or ſuch as actually liv'd 
in the Ciry, and conform'd to the Cuſtoms and Rires of their 
proper, Curia ; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt withour the 
Bounds of the Ciry, retaining the Ceremonies of their own 
Country, tho' they had been Honour'd with the Jus Civitatis, 
or adaurred free Citizens of Rome (4) 

The place where the Cie mer was the Comtium, a part of the 
Forum deſcrib'd before. (b) 

No ſer time was allorred for the holding of theſe or any of the 
other Comitia, bur only as Buſineſs requir'd. 

The People being mer rogether, and confirm'd by the reporr 
of good Omens from the Augurs ( which was neceſſary in all rhe 
Afemblics ) the Rogario, or Buſineſs ro be proposd ro them, was 
publickly Read. After this ( if none of the Magiſtrarcs interpos'd) 
upon the Order of him that prefided in the Comitia ; the People 
divided into their proper Curia's, and conſulted of the matter ; 
and then the Curia's being call'd our, as. ir happen'd by Lor, gave 
their Vores, Man by Man, in anclent rimes viv4 
voce, and afterwards by Tablers ; rhe moſt Vores Tabele 
;n cvery Curia going for the Voice of the whole 
Curia, and the moſt Curie for the general Conſent of the | 
People.. (c) : 

In rhe time of Cicero, the Comita Curiata were-ſo much out of 
faſhion, thar they are form'd only by rthirry Lictors repreſenting 
the thirty Cie ; whence in his ſecond Oration againſt R«ullus, 
he call's them Comitia adumbrata. 

The Comitia Centuriata were inftirured by Servins Tullius; | 
who obliging every one ro give a true account of what they were 
worth, according to thole Accounts, divided the People into fix 
Ranks, or Claſſes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Centuries. The 
firſt C/aſſis containing the Equites and richeſt Citizens, conſiſted 
of Ninety eight Centuries. The ſecond, taking in the 'Trades- 
men and Machanicks, made up Two and rwenty Centuries. The 
third, the ſame number. 'The fourth, Twenty. The fifth, Thir- 
ry. And the laſt, filld up with the poorer ſort, had but one 


Century. (4) 


—_——W. 


(a) S:gon. de 2ntiq. jure Provinc. lib. 3. cap, 1. (5b) See Part II, Book. I. cap. 5. z 
(c) Roſinr. lib. 7. cap. 7. (a) See Dionyſ. lib. 4. q 
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And this, tho ir had the ſame name with the reſt, yer was 
ſeldom regarded, or allow'd any power in publick Marrers. 
Hence 't1s a common thing with the Roman Authors, when they 
ſpeak of rhe Claſſes, ro reckon no more than five, the ſixth not 
being worth rheir notice. This laſt Claſſis was divided into rwo 
parts or orders, the Proletariz, and the Capite Cenſi. The former, 
as their Name 1mplie's, were defign'd ro ſtock rhe Common-wealrh 
with Men, fince they could ſupply it with fo little Money. And 
the latter, who paid the lowelt Tax of all, were rather counted 
and Marſhall d by their Heads, than by their Eſtates. (a) 

Perſons of the Firſt Rank, bv reaſon of rheir Pre-eminence, 
had rhe Name of Claſſic: ; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſic: Au- 
thores, for the moſt approv'd Writers. All others, of what C/:/ſs 
ſoever, were ſaid ro be infra claſſem. (b) 

The Aflembly of rhe People by Centuries was held for the cle- 
ing of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Pretors ; as alſo for the judging of 
os An accus'd of what they call'd Crimen Perduellionis, or Acti- 
ons by which the Parry had ſhow'd himſelf an Enemy to the 
Srare ; and for the confirmation of all ſych Laws as were pro- 
pos'd by the Chief Magiſtrates, and which had the Privilege of 
calling thete Afemblies. | 

The place appvinred for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
tius ; becauſe in the primitive Times of. the Common-wealth, 
when they were under continual Apprehenfions of Enemies, rhe 
People, ro prevent any ſudden affaulr, went arm'd in martial of- 
der ro hold theſe Aſſemblies ; and were for that reaſon forbid by 
the Laws to meer in the Ciry, becauſe an Army was upon no ac- 
count ro be marſhall'd within the Walls : Yer in latter Ages, 'twas 
thought ſufficient ro place a Body of Soldiers as a Guatd in the 
Faniculum, where an Imperial Standard was erected, the taking 
down of which, denored the concluſion of the Comitia. 

Though the rime of thele Comiria for other Matters was unde- 
termind ; yer the Magiſtrates, afcer the Year of the City 601. 
when they began to enter on their Place, the Kalends of Fanuary 
were conſtantly deſign'd, abour the end of July, and the beginning 
of Auguſt. 

All the time berween their Ele&tion and Confirmation, they 
continu'd as private Perions, that inquifition might be made into 
the Election, and the other Candidates might have time tro en- 
ter Objections, if they mer with any ſuſpicion of foul dealing. 


(4).4 Gell. lib. 7. chap. 13. (b) 7id. 4. Gell. lib. 16, cap. 10. 
| Pe 'Y Xct 
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Yr at the Election of rhe Cenſors, this Cuſtom did nor hold ; bur 
as ſoon as they were pronounc'd elected, they were immediately 
inveſted with the Honour. (a) 

By the inſtirution of theſe Comitia, Servius Tullius ſecretly con- 
vey'd the whole Power from the Commons : For the Centuries 
of the tirſt and riche% Claſs being call'd our firſt, who were Three 
more in number rhan all the reſt put rogerher, if they all agreed, 
as generally rhey did, the Bufincis was already decided, and the 
other Clafſ-s were needlels and infignificamt. However, the 
Three laft ſcarce ever came to Vote. (6) 

The Commons, im the time of the Free Stare, ro redtifie this 
Diſadvantage, obrain'd, that before they proceeded ro Vorin 
any Matter at theſe Comitia, that Century ſhou'd give their Suf- 
frages firſt, upon whom ir fell by Lor, with the Name of Centuriz 
Prerogativa; the reſt being to follow according ro the Order of 
their Cl/aſſſs. After the conſtiruting of the Five and thirty Tribes, 
into which the Claſſes and their Centuries were divided ; in the 
firſt place, the Tribes caſt Lots, which ſhou'd be rhe Prerogative- 
Tribe ; and then the Conturies of that Tribe, for the Honour of 
being the Prerogative-Century. All the other Tribes and Centu- 
r:cs had the appellation of Fure vocate, becauſe they were call'd 
vu: according to their proper places. 

The Prerogative-Century being choſe by Lot, rhe Chief Magi» 

ſtrate firting in a * Tent in the middle of the- 
* Tabernaculum. Campus Martins, order'd that Century to come 

out and give their Voices ; npon which, they 
preſently ſeparatcd from the reſt of the Mulritude, and came in- 
ro an enclosd Apartment, which rhey rerm'd Sepea, or Ovilia, 
patling over the Pontes, or narrow Boards, laid there for the oc-: 
caſion ; on which account, de Ponte dejict 15 ro be deny'd the privi- 
lege of Voting, and Perlions thus dealr with, are call'd Depontanz. 

Ar the hither end of the Pontes, {tood rhe Diribitores( a ſort of 
under-Officers, call'd ſo from dividing or Marſhalling the People) 

and deliver'd ro every Man, in the election of Magi- 

Tabei\c. ftrates, as many Tablers as there appear'd Candidares, 

cone of whole Names was wrote upon every Tabler. 

A fir number of grear Cheſts were fer ready in the Sepra, and 
every body threw in which Tabler he pleas'd. 

By the Cheſts, were plac'd ſome of the publick Servants, who 

raking our the Tablers of every Century, tor every Tabler made a 


(a) Liv. lib. 40. (6) Dienyſ. lib. 4. : 


Prick, 
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Prick, or a Point, in another Table which they kept by them. 
Thus the Buſineſs being decided by moſt Points, gave occafion 
to the Phraſe of Omne tul:t punttum, (a) and the like. 

The ſame method was oblerv'd in the judiciary Proceſſes ar 
theſe Comitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws ; except that in 
both theſe caſes only rwo Tablers were offer'd to every Perſon. 
on one of which, was wrore T'. R. and on the other 7A. in capi- 
ral Lerrers ; rhe rwo firſt ſtanding for uti rogas, Or, be it as you de- 
fire, relating ro the Magiſtrare who propos d rhe Qucſtion ; and 
the laft for antiquo, or, I forbid it. 

"Tis remarkable, that thongh in the ElcCtion of Magiſtrates, 
and in the Rarification of Laws, the Vores of that Century, whoſe 
Tablets were equally divided, fignify'd nothing ; yer in Tryals 
of Life and Dearth, if the Tablets pro and cox were the ſame in 
pumber, the Perſon was actually acquirred. (6) 

The diviſion of the People intro Tribes, was an invention of 
Romulus, after he had admirred the Sabines into Rome ; and though 
he conſtitured ar that time only Three, yer as the State encreasd 
in Power, and the City in number of Inhabirants, they roſe by 
degrees ro Five and Thirty. For a long time after rhis Inſti- 
rurion, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuch a ſpace of Ground 
with it's Inhabitants. Bur ar laſt rhe Mannec was quite alrer'd, 
and a Tribe was no longer pars Urbis bur Civitatis ; not a Quar- 
ter of rhe Ciry, bur a Company of Citizens living where they 
pleas'd. This change was chiefly occaſion'd by rhe original dit- 
ference berween the Tribes in point of Honour. For Romutus 
having commirred all Sordid and Mechanic Arts ro the care of 
Strangers, Slaves or Libertines, and relervd the more honeſt 
labour of Agriculture ro the Free-men and Citizens, who by 
this active courle of Life might be prepar'd for Marrial Service ; 
the Tribus Ruſtic.e were for this rcalon eſteem'd more honoura- 
ble than the Urbane : And now all Perions being defirous of ger- 
ting into the more Creditable Diviſion, and there beipg ſeveral 
ways of accompliſhing their Wiſhes, as by Adoption, by the 
Power of the Cenſors and the like ; that Ruſtic Tribe which had 
moſt worthy Names in its Roll had the preference to all others, 
tho of rhe | Su general Denomination. Hence all of the ſame 
great Family, bringing themſelves by degrees into the fame Tribe, 
gave the Name of their Family to the Tribe rhey hononr'd ; 
whereas at firſt, rhe generality 'of the Tribes, did not borrow 
their Names from Perſons but trom Places. (6b) 


(#) Hor. de Arte Poet. (6) Dion |. lib. 7. (b See Mr. a.&;; of Coin: Þ. 125, 
ws 3 1 he 
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The firt Affembly of the Tr:ves we meet with, is about the 
Ye.r of Rome 2£3. conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mos, vpon account of the Tryal of Coriolanus. Soon afrer, the 
Ti ibunes of rhe Commons were order'd to be elected here ; and 
ar laſt all the inter:our Magiſtrates, and the Collegiare Prieſts. 
The ſame Comz;:ia lerv'd for the enacting of Laws relating ro 
War and Peacz, and all others propos'd by the Tribunes and Ple- 
b2ian Officers ; rhough they had nor properly the Name of Leges, 
bur Plebi/cira. They were generally conven'd by the Tribunes 
of rhe Commons; bur the fame Privilege was allow'd ro all the 
Magiftrares. 

They were confin'd to no place, and therefore ſomerimes we 
find them held in the Comitinm, fomerimes in the Campus Martius, 
and now and then in the Capitol. 

The Proceedings were, in moſt reſpects, an{werable ro thoſe 
already deicribud in the account of the other Comzza, and there- 
fore need not be infiited on ; only we may farther obſerve of the 
Comi:{4 in general, that when any Candidate was found to have 
moſt '1 ablets tor a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be defign'd, or 
eleFed, by the Prefident of the Afembly : And this they rerm'd 
renunciari Conſul, Pretor, or the like :' And thar rhe laft fort of 
the Comzt:2 only could be held without the Conſent and Appro» 
bation of the Senate, which was neceflary ro the convening 7 rhe 
other rwo. {a/ 

(a) Diony/. 715. 9. 


2. # M8 1 * 
Of the Roman Judements; and firſt of Private 


Tudaments. 


Judrment, according, to Ariſtotle's definition, is no more thari 
x lors Ts Jinaus x, adixe, the deciſion of Right and Wrong. 
The whole tubject of rhe Roman Judgments is admirably ex- 
plain'd by Siz917us in his Three Books de Fudiciise, from whom 
the following Account is for the moſt parr extracted. 
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Fudgments, of Determinations of a proper Fudoe, were made 
either by a competent number of {elect Judges, or by the whole 
People in a General Aſſembly. 

Fudgments made by one or more ſele&t Fudges, may be divi- 
ded into publick and private ; the firſt relaring ro Controyerſies, 
the ſecond to Crimes. 

The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conſider the 
Marrer, or Subject, of theſe Fudaments, the Perſons concern'd in 
them, and the manner of proceeding. 

The marrer of private Judgments takes in all forr of Cauſes 
that can happen berween Man and Man; which being fo vaſtly 
exrended, and belonging more immediately ro the Civ; Law, 
need nor here be infiſted on. 

, yu Perſons concern'd were the Parties, the Afiftants, and the 
udges. 

The Parties were the A#or and Rews, the Plaintiff and De- 
fendant, | 

The Afiiſtants were the Procuratores, and the Advocati, of 
whom, tho' they are often confounded, yer the firſt were pro- 

rly ſuch Lawyers as affiſted the Plainrift in proving, or the 
adune in clearing himſelf from the matter of Fact : The 
other, who were likewiſe call'd Patron;, were to defend their 
Clients Cauſe in martrers of Law. (a) 

Both theſe were ſele&ted our” of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
their Names entred in the Martriculatioh-Book of rhe Forum. 
This was one Condition requifire to give them rhe liberty of 
Pleading ; the other was rhe being retain'd by one Party, or the 
receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum. (b) 

The Judges, beſides the Pr.etor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
prefided in rhe Court, and allow'd and confirmd rhem, were of 
three ſorts. Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumviri litibus judis 
canais. | 

Arbitri, whom they call'd fimply judices, were appointed ra 
determine in ſome private Canſes of no great Conſequence, and 
of very eaſfie deciſion. 

Recuperatores were affign'd to decidethe Controverſies abour re- 
ceiving or recovering things which had been loſt or taken away. 

Bur the uſual Judges in privare Cauics, were the Centumvzrs ; 
three of which were raken our of every Tribe, ſo that thejr 
number was five more than their Name tmported. Tis proba- 


4 
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(a) Zouch, E!:ment. Juriſprud. p. 5. Sea. 3. (b) Ii, 
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>ble that the Arvitrs and Recuperateres were affign'd our of this 
Body by the Pr-etor. 

The manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this na- 
rare. The difference failing ro be made up berween Friends, 
the injur'd Perſon proceeded In jus reum wvocare, ro ſummon or 
cire the offending Party ro the Court ; who was oblig'd imme- 
diarely to go with him, or elſe ro give Bond for his appearance ; 
according ro the common Maxim, In - jus vocatus aut eat aut 

atild? ', 

Borh Parties being mer before rhe Pretor, or other ſupreme 
Magilitrate preſiding in the Court, the Plaintiff propos'd the Acti- 
on to the Defendant, in which he dcfign'd ro fue him : This 
they rerm'd Edere ationem, being pertorm'd commonly by writ- 
ing itin a Tablet, and offering i. to the Defendant, rhar he 
might ſee whether he had beſt compound or ſtand rhe Suir. 

In the next place came the poſtulatio ationis, or the Plain- 
rift's defiring leave of the Pretor to prolecute the Defendant in 
ſuch an Action : This being granted, the Plaintiff, vadabatur re- 
um, oblig'd him to give Sureries for his appearance on ſuch a 
Day in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, 
before the prefix'd Day for the Tryal. 

In rhe mean rime, the difference us'd very often ta be made up, 
eirher Tranſaione, or Patto, by lerting the Cauſe fall as dubi- 
ous and uncertain; or by compoſition for ſo much damage, to 
be aſcertain'd by an equa} number of Friends. 

On the Day appoinred for the hearing, the Pretor order'd 
the ſcyeral Bills ro be read, and the Parties ro be ſummon'd by 
an Accenſus or Beadle. Upon the defaulr of either Parry, the 
Defaulrer loſt his Cauſe. The appearing of both they rerm'd 
fe ftitiſſe ; and then the Plainriff proceeded /item ſive attionem in- 
tendere, to prefer rhe Suir ; which was perform'd in a ſet Form 
of Words, varying according to the difference of the Actions. 
Afrer this, the Plaintiff defir'd Judgment of the Pretor ; that is, 
ro be allow'd a Fudex or Arbiter, or elſe the Recnperatores or Cen- 
tumviri, for the hearing and deciding the bufinels; but none of 
theſe could be defird, unleſs both Parties agreed. The Pretor, 
when he affign'd rkem rheir Judges, ar the = time, defin'd the 
number of Witnefles, ro hinder the protraCting of the Suit; and 
then the Parties proceeded ro give caution, that the Judgment, 

whatever it was, ſhould ftand and be perform'd on both ſides. 
The Judges always rook a ſolemn Oath to be imparrial ; and 
rhe Parties {wore they did nor go to Law with a deſign to a- 


buſe 
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buſe one another : This they call'd Furamentum calumnie. Then 
began the Diſceptatio cauſe, or diſputing the Cale, manag'd by the 
Lawyers on both ſides, wirh the affiftance of Wirnefles, Writings, 
and the like; the uſe of which, is ſo admirably raughr in their 
Books of Oratory. | 

In giving Sentence, the major part of the Judges was requird 
ro overthrow the Defendant. It rhe number was equally divi- 
ded, the Defendant was actually clear's ; and if balf condemn'd 
him in one Sum to be paid, and halt in another, the leaſt Sum 
always ſtood good. (a) 

The conſequence of rhe Sentence was, cither in integrum reſt i- 
tutio, addiftio, jndicium calumni.e, or judicium falſs. 

The firſt was, when upon Petition of rhe Party who was over- 
thrown, the Pretor gave him leave ro have the Suit come on 
again, and allow him another full hearing. 

Addiftio was, when rhe Parry who bad been caſt in ſuch a 
Sum, unleſs he gave Surety to pay it in a little time, was broughr 
by the Plaintiff before the Pretor, who deliver'd him into his dif- 
poſal, ro be commitred to Priſon, or otherwiſe ſecur'd, 'rill fariſ- 
tation were made. 


Fudicium Calumniez, was an Action brought againſt the Plaintiff 
for falſe Accuſarion. | 


Fudicium falſi, was an Action which laid againſt rhe Judges 
for Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. 


(a) Zouch. Element. p. 5. Se. 10, 


— 


CHAF ZAC 
Of Publick Fudgments. 


OR the knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may take no- 
rice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of rhe Queſitors and 
Judges, of the method of proceeding, and of the conlequences 
of the Tryal. 
The Crimes, or the matter of rhe Publick Judgments, were 
ſ\uch Actions as rended eirher mediately or immediarely, to the 
rejudice of the Stare, and were forbid by the Laws. Asif any 
erlon\had derogared from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 


mOon- 
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mon-wealth ; had imbezzell'd or put to ill nſes the publick Mo- 
ney, or any Treaſure conſecrated to Religion ;z or had corrupted 
the Peoples Vores in an Election ; or had extorred Contributions 
from the Allies ; or received Money in any Judgment; or had 
us'd any violent Compulſion to a Member of the Common- 
wealth : Theſe they term'd Crimina Majeſtatis, peculatiis, ambi- 
zits, repetun#arum, and vis publice : Or if any Perſon had kill'd 
another with a Weapon, or effected the ſame with Poyſon ; or laid 
violent Hands on his Parents ; or had forg'd a Will ; or coun- 
rerfeired the publick Coin ; or had corrupted another Man's 
Wife ; or had bought, bound, or conceal'd a Servant withour 
the knowledge of his Maſter : Whence theſe Crimes took the 
Names, inter (icarios, veneficii, parricidii, falſi, adulterii, plagis. 

Beſides thele, any private Cauſe, by virtue of a new Law, 
might be made of publick Cognizance. 

As to the Punjſhments, rhey may be allow'd a Chapter by them- 
ſelves hereafter. | 

The Inquiſition of Criminal Matters belong'd at firſt ro the 
Kings, nnd afrer the abrogarion of rthar Government, for ſome 
rime to the Couſuls : Bur being taken from rhem by the Valerian 
Law, it was conferr'd, as Occaſions happen'd, upon Officers de- 

ured by rhe People, with the Title of Queſitores Parricidit, 
Bur abour the Year of the Ciry 604. this power was made per- 
perual, and appropriated to the Pretors, by virrue of an Order 
of the People ar their annual Election ; the Inquifirion of ſuch 
and ſuch Crimes being commitred ro ſuch and ſuch Pretors : 
Yer upon extraordinary Occafions, the People could appoint o- 
ther Queſitores, if they thought convenient. 

Nexrt to the Queſitor, was the Fudex queſiion:s ; calld alſo by 
Aſeonius Princeps judicum, who, tho' he is ſomerimes confounded 
with the Pretor, yet was properly a Perſon of Note, depured by 
rhe Pretor ro manage the Tryal, of which he himſelf perform'd 
only the main buſineſs. 

After him were the Fudices ſe/eti, who were ſummon'd by 
rhe Fretor to give their Verdict in Criminal Marrers, in the fame 
manner as our Juries. They were choſe every Year to a fer 
number defin'd by the Laws, which by rcaſon of the preferring of 
new Laws, often varied. 

As to the method of the Proceedings, rhe firſt Action, which 
they rerm'd in jus vocatio, was much the fame in publick as mn 
private Cauſes : Bur then, as the Poſtulatio of rhe Plaintiff con- 


ſiſted in defiring leave of the Pr.tor ro enter a Suit againſt the 
Defen- 
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Defendant ; ſo here the Accuſer defir'd permiſſion ro enter the 
Name of the Offender, with the Crime which he objected ro 
him : This rhey call'd Nominis delatio ; being perform'd firtt viv2 
voce, in a fer Formof Words, according to the nature of the 
Crime, and then offer'd to the Pretor, being wrot in a Tabler ; 
if approv'd by the Pretor, the accus'd Party's Name was entred 
in the Roll of Criminals ; both Perſons having raken rhe Oath of 
Calumny already ſpoken of. 

Art the-entrance of the Name, the Pretor appointed a ſer Day 
for rhe Tryal : And from thar time the accus'd Perſon chang'd 
his Habir, going in Black 'vll the Tryal was over, and 
uſing in his Dreſs and Carriage all Tokens of Sorrow and 
Concern. 

Upon the appointed Day, the Courr being mer, and both 
Parties appearing, the firſt rhing that was done,was the ſortitio ju- 
dicum, or impannelling the Jury ; perform'd commonly by 
the Fudex Quzſtionis, who took by Lor ſuch a number out of 
the Body of the Fudices ſele&i, as the particular Law on which 
the Accuſation was founded, had dercrmin'd; Liberty being 
given to both Parries to reject ( or, as we call it, . to challenge ) 
any that they pleasd, the Pretor or Fudex Queſtionis ſubſtirurt- 
ing others in rheir Places. 

TT being thus choſe, was cited by the publick Servants 
of the Court ; and when the proper number appear'd, they were 
{worn, and then took their places in the Subſe{za, and heard the 
Tryal. | 

In this we may reckon four Parts, Accuſatic, Defenſio, Lauda- 
tio, and Latio ſententie. 

Accuſatio 1s defin'd, prepetua oratio ad crimina inferenda atque 
augenda ariijicioſe compoſita, A comtinu'd Oration artificially, com- 
pos d for the making, out and heightning the Crimes alleds'd: For it 
did not only conſiſt in giving a plain Narration of the matrer of 
Fact, and confirraing it by Witneſſes and other Evidences ; but 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the nature of 
the thing, from the Character of the accus'd Perſon, and his for- 
mer courle of Lite, from the circumſtances of the Fact, and feyeral 
other Topicks, which the Orators teach us ro enlarge upon : 
Nor was the Acculſer limired in reſpect of rime, being allow'd 
commonly as many Days as he pleas'd, ro make good his Charge. 

Defenſio belong'd to the Lawyers or Advocares rerain'd by the 
accus'd Party, who in like manner were allow'd to ipeak as many 
Days as they pleas'd, roward the clearing of their Client. The 
three 
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three common Methods they rook, were Fai negatio, negatio 
nominis faRi, or probatio jure fatum : either plainly ro deny the 
marter of Fa&, and endeavour to evince the contrary ; or elſe 
to acknowledge the Fact, and yer ro deny thar it fell under the 
_— of the Crime objected : Or, laſtly, ro prove the Fact 

The firſt way of Defence was generally us'd when the Perſon 
ſtood indicted of whar they call'd crimen repetundarum, and cri- 
men ambitus; the next in the crimen Majeſtatis, and the laſt in 
caſes of Murder. : 

Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind. Of 
the firſt in his Orartions for Fonteius, Flaccus, Murena, and Plan- 
cius : Of the ſecond in that for Cornelius ; and of the third in 
his admirable defence of M5/o. 

Laudatio was a cuſtom like that in our Tryals, of _— in 
Perſons of credit to give their Teſtimony of the accus'd Perſon's 
good Behaviour, and integriry of Life. The leaſt number of 
theſe Laudatores us'd ro be Ten. 

In the latio ſententie, or pronouncing Sentence, they pro- 
ceeded thus : After the Orators on borh fides had ſaid all rhey 
defign'd, the Cryer gave notice of it accordingly ; and then the 
Pretor ſent our the Jury to conſult, (mittebat judices in conſilium ) 
delivering to every one Three Tablers cover'd with Wax, one of 
Abſolution, another of Condemnarion, and a third of Ampliati- 
on, or Adjournment of the Tryal; the firſt being mark'd with 
A; the ſegond with C; the other with N, L. or non U- 
quet. 

In the place where the Jury withdrew, was ſet a proper num- 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they .threw whar Tabler 
they pleas'd ; the accus'd Perſon proftrating himſelf all this while 
at their Feer, ro move their Compaſſion. 

The Tablers being drawn, and the pgreareſt number known, 
the Pretor pronounc'd Sentence accordingly. The Form of Con- 
demnation was uſually videtur feciſſe, or non jure videtur feciſſe : 
Of Abſolution, non videtur feciſſe: Of Ampliation, amplius cog- 
noſcendum. Somerimes he mention'd rhe Puniſhment, and ſome- 
times left ir our, as being determin'd by the Law, on which the In- 
dictmenrt was grounded. 

The conſequences of the Tryal in criminal Marters, may be 
reducd ro thele four Heads, &ſtimarro litis, Animadverſio, Fur 
dicium calumniz, and Fudicium pravaricationis, 


Aſti- 
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ſtimatio litis ; or the —_—— of the Damages, was in uſe 
only in Caſes of Bribery, and abuſe of the publick Money. 

Animadverfio, was no more than the purring the Sentence in 
execution, which was left to the care of the Pretor. 

Bur in caſe the Party was abſolv'd, there lay rwo Actions a- 
gainſt the Accuſer ; one of Calumny, the common Puniſhmenr 
of which was frontis inuſtio, burning in the Forehead : And the 

other of Prevarication, when the Accuſcr, inſtead of urging the 

Crime home, ſeem'd rather ro hide or exrenuare the Guilt: 
Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be one that betrays 
his Cauſe ts the Adverſary, and turns on the Criminal's fide whom 
be ought to proſecute. 


— — _ 


CH AP. XIX. 
Tudaments of the whole People. 


5 I HE People were ſometimes the Judges both in private and 
publick Caules ; rho” of the firſt, we have only one Ex- 
ample in Livy; the other we frequently meer with in Authors. 
8 Theſe Judgments were made firſt at the Comitia Curiata, and 
S Aafrerwards ar the Centuriata, and Tributa ; the Proceedings in 
all which Afemblies have been already ſhewn: What we may 
further obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate defign'd ro im- 
peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſcend- 
ed the Reſtra, and calling the People rogerher by a Cryer, ſigni- 
fied ro them, Thar upon ſuch a Day, he intended to accule ſuch a 
Perſon of ſuch a Crime : This they rerm'd reo diem dicere: The 
ſuſpected Parry was obligd immediately ro give Sureries for his 
Appearance on the Day prefix'd, and in default of Bail was com- 
manded to Priſon. 

On the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 
Roſtra, and cited the Parry by the Cryer ; who, unleſs ſome 
other Magiſtrate of equal Authority interpos'd, or a ſufficienr 
Excuſe was offer'd ; was oblig'd ro appear, or might be puniſh'd 
art the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrare who accus'd him : It he ap- 
pear'd, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried ir on every 
other Day, for fix Days together ; at the end of the Indictmenr, 

menti- 
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mentioning the particular Puniſhmenr ſpecified in the Law for 
ſuch an Offence: This intimarion they term'd anquiſitio. The 
fame was immediately after expreſsd in Writing, and then rook 
the Name of Rogatzo, in reſpect of the People, who were to be 
ask'd or conſulred abour it ; and Trrogatio in reſpect of the Cri- 
minal, , as it imporred the Mulct or Puniſhment affign'd him by 
the Accuſer. 'I bis Regatio was publickly expos'd three Nundine, 
or Markert-days rogether, for the information of the People. 
On the third. Marker-day, the Accuſer again aſcended the Roſtra; 
and the People being call'd rogether, undertook the fourth turn 
of his Charge, and having concluded, gave the other Parry leave 
ro enter upon his Defence, either in his own Perion, or by his 
Advocares. 

Ar the ſame time, as the Accuſer finiſh'd his fourth Charge, 
he gave notice whar Day he'd have the Comitia meer to receive 
the Bill, the Copitia Tributa ro conſider of Muldts, and the Cen- 
zuriata for Capital Puniſhments. 

Bur in the mean rime, there were ſeveral ways by which the 
accus'd Parry mighr be reliev'd ; as firſt, if the Tribunes of rhe 
Commons interpos'd in his behalf; or if he excus'd himſelf by 
voluntary Exile, Sickneis, or upon account of providing for a 
Funeral ; or if he prevail'd with the Accuſer to relinquiſh his 
Charge, and ler the Cauſe fall ; or if upon the Day appointed 
tor the Comitia, rhe Augurs diſcover'd any ill Omens; and ſo 
forbad the Aſſembly. 

If none of theſe happen'd, the Comitia met, and proceeded, 
as has been already deicrib'd ; and as for the Animadverſio or 
putting the Sentence in execurion, this was perform'd in the 
lame manner as in the Pr.etorian Judgments. 

The Forms of Judgments which have been thus deſcrib'd, 
muſt be ſuppos'd ro have prevail'd chiefly in the time of the 
free State : For as the Kings before, ſo rhe Emperours afrer- 
wards, were themſelves Judges in what Cauſes, and after what 
manner they 'pleasd ; as Suetonius particularly informs us of al- 
molt all rhe Tweive Ceſar.” Twas this gave occaſion to the 
riſe of the Mandatores and Delatores, a fort of Wretches to be 
mer with 1n every part of Hiſtory» The buſineſs of the former 
was to mark down ſuch Pericns as upon Inquiſition they pre- 
rended ro have found guilry of any Miſdemeanour; and the 
latter were employ'd in accuſing and proſecuting them upon the 
other's Orcer. This miichievous Tribe, as they were Ccounte- 
nancd- and rewarded by.ill Princes, fo were they extremely 
deteit- 
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dereſted by the good Emperours. Titus proſecuted all that could 
be found upon the moſt diligent ſearch, with Death or al 
Baniſhmenr (#) : And Pliny reckons it among the greateſt Praiſes 
of Trajan, that he had clear'd the City from the perjur'd Race 
of Informers. (b) 


(a) Sueton.in Tit. cap. 8. (b) Phn. in Panegyric. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the Roman Puniſhments.. 


= H E accurate S:gonius has divided the Puniſhments into eighr 
forts, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, Exili- 
um, Servitus, Mors. 

Damnum was a pecuniary Mulct or Fine ſer upon the Offender, 
according to the quality of the Crime. | 

Vincula ſignifies the guilty Perſon's being condemn'd to Impri- 
ſonment and Ferrers; of which they had many ſorts, as Manice, 
Pedice, Nervi, Boiz, and the like. The publick Priſon in Rome 
was built by Ancus Marzinus, hard by the Forum : (a) To which 
a new part was added by Servius Tullius, called thence Tulia- 
num: Salluſt deſcribes the Tullianum as an Apartment under 
ground, (6b) into which they pur the moſt notorious Criminals. 
The higher parr, raisd by Ancus Martins, has commonly the 
Name of the Robur ; from rhe Oaken Planks which compos'd it. 
For the keeping of the Priſon, beſides the Triumwviri, was appoin- 
ted a ſort of Gaoler, whom Valerius Maximus calls Cuſtos carce- 
ris, (c) and Pliny Commentarienſis. (d) 


he 


. 
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he had injur'd ; ſo that he needed nor ſuffer the Ta{o unleſs he 
vetumucily choſe ir. (a) 

Ignominia was no more than a publick Shame which the offend- 
ing Perſon underwent, either by virrue of the Pretor's Edit, or 
more commonly by Order of the Cenſor : This Puriſhmenr, be- 
fides the Scandal, rook away from the Party, on whom 'rwas in- 
flicted, the Privilege of bearing any Office, and almoſt all other 
Liberties of a Roman Citizen. 

Exilium was tot a Puniſhment immediately, but by conſe- 
quence ; for the Phraſe us'd in the Sentence and Laws, was Aque 
& ignis interdifio, rhe mage beg uſe of Water and Fire, 
which being neceſſary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was ob- 
lig'd to leaye his Country. Yer in the times of the latrer Empe- 
© rours, we find it to have been a pefitive Puniſhment, as _ 

from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckon'd under this Head, 
tho" ir were ſomething ditferent from the former ; rhis being the 
ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or per- 
haps for ever, by which the Parry was nor depriv'd of the Pri. 
vilege of a Cirizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of Ba- 
niſhment, which they properly call'd Exilium. Suetonius ſpeaks 
of a new {ort of Relegatio invented by the Emperour Claudius ; 
by which he order'd {uſpefted Perſons not ro ſtir three Miles 
from the Ciry. (b) Beſides this Relegatio rhey had rwo orher 
kinds of Baniſhment, which they term'd Deportatio ; and Proſcrip- 
tio ; tho' nothing is more common than to have them confound- 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation differ'd in 
theſe Reſpects from Relegatio; thar whereas rhe Relegatz were 
condemn'd either ro change their Country for a ſet rime, or for 


. * ever, and loſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Privilege 


of Citizens: On the contrary the, Deportati were baniſhd always 
forever, and loſt both their Eftates and Privileges, being counred 
dead in the Law. (c) As. for the Proſcripes they are defin'd by 
the Lawyers to be ſuch Perſons whoſe Names were fix'd up in Ta- 
blets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to Juſtice ; 
4 Reward being propos'd to thoſe that took them, and a Puni [ 
to thoſe that conceal'd them. (d) Sylia was the firſt Inventor of 
this Practice, and gave himſelf rhe greateſt Example of 1t thar 
we meer with, proſcribing 200c Knights and Senators at once. (e) 
'Tis plain, thar this was nor a poſitive Baniſhmenr, bur a for- 


(a) Vide Agell. lib. 11. cap. 1. (b) Suet. in Cleud. cap. 33. (c) Calvin. Lexicon 
* - gags in voc. Deportati & Relegat.(d) Ibid in*ocxe Proſcripti. (e) Florus, 
15.2, cap. 28. 


for- 
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forcing Perſons ro make uſe of thar ſecurity ; ſo tha 

fracy & of like nature with our —_ eg Pipes. 
Servitus was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon as 

well as Goods was publickly expos'd to ſale by Auction : This 


rarely. happen'd to the Citizens, bur was an uſual way of treats 
ing ves taken in War, and therefore will be.defcribd here- 
er. | 


Under the Head of Capital Puniſhments, the Romans reckoned 
exrreme Baniſhmenr, becauſe rhoſe who underwerr 
Mors. + that Sentence were in a civil Sence dead. Bur becauſe 
this Puniſhment has been already deſcrib'd, we are on- 

ly now to take notice of ſuch as reach'd the Offender's Life. 

The chief of theſe were, Percufſio ſecuri, Stranzulatio, Pre- 
cipitatio de robore, Dejettio c rupe Tarpeia, in crucem atttio, and Pro- 
jet0 in profluentem. 

The firſt was the ſame as beheading with us. 

The ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as ic is xow in 
Turkey. 

The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong 
either from thar part of rhe Priſon call'd Robur; or from the high- 
eſt part of the Tarpeian Mountain. 

he fifth Puniſhment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom infli- 
Qed on any bur Slaves, or the meaneft of the Commons ; yer 
we find ſome Examples of a different Practice; and Suertonius 
particularly relates of che Emperour Galba, that having condem- 
ned a Roman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poytoning his 
Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
a grievous complaint that a Citizen of Rome ſhould undergo ſuch 
a Fervile Death ; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 

r hearing his Plea, promis'd to alleviare rhe ſhame of his 
| oodkeg and order'd a Croſs much larger and more neat than or- 
dinary to be erected, and ro be waſh'd over with White Painr, 
that the Gentleman who ſtood fo much on his Qualiry , mighr 
have the Honour to be hang'd in Stare. (a) 

The Croſs and the Furca are commonly raken for the ſame 
ching in Authors ; tho', properly ſpeaking, there was a .grear 
difference berween them. The Furca is divided by Lip/ius in- 
to Ignominioſa-and Penalis : The former Plutarch deicribes to be 
that piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon : He 
adds, that 'rwas one of the greareſt Penances for a Servant who 


— — —— 


() Sueton, in Galbs, cap. 9. 


L had 
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had offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it a- 
bout the Neighbourhood ; tor whoever was ſeen with this in- 
famous Burden, had no longer any Credit or Truft among thoſe 
who knew ir, bur was call'd- Furcifer by way of Ignominy and 
Reproach. (a) Furca pwnalis 'was a piece of Wood, much of the 
{ame ſhape as rhe former, which was faſtned abour rhe convicted 
Perſon's Neck, he being generally either ſconrg'd to dearth un- 
der it ; or lifred up by it upon the Croſs. Lipfius makes it the 
ſame with the Patibulum, and' fanfies thar for all the Name, 
it might not be a forked piece of Timber, bur rather a ftraighr 
Beam, ro which the Criminal's Arms being ftrerch'd eur, were 
ried ; and which, being hoiſted up art the place of Execution, 
ſerv'd for the tranſverſe parr of the Croſs. : 
Projetio in profluentem was a Puniſhment proper to the Crime 

of Parricide; (or the Murder of any near Relarion ) The 
Perſon convicted © of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately 
hooded, as unworthy of rhe common Light : In the next place, 
he was whipp'd with Rods, and then ſow'd up in a Sack and 
thrown into the Sea; or, in Inland Countries, into the next 
Lake or River. Afterwards, for an Addition ro the Puniſhmenr, 
a Serpent us'd to be put into the Sack with the Criminal ; and 
by degrees, in latter rimes, an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The 
Sack. which held the Malefactor, was term'd Culenus ; and hence 
the Puniſhment ir ſelf is often ſignified by the ſame Name. 
The reaſon of the addirion of the living Crearures is thought 
ro have been, that rhe condemn'd Perſons mighr-be rormented 
with ſuch troubleſome Company, and thar their Carcafſes might 


want both burial and reſt. Furenal expreſly alludes ro this 
Cuſtom in his eighth-Satyr. ps | 


Libera ſi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam preferre Neroni, 
Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 

Simia, non Serpens unus, non culeus unus ? 


Had we the freedom to expreſs our Mind, 

There's nor a Wretch ſo much to Vice inclin'd, ' - 
Bur will own Seneca did far excell 

His. Pupil, by whoſe Tyranny he fell, 

To expiate whoſe complicared Guilt 

With ſome proportion to the Blood he ſpilr, 


(a) Vide Plutarch. in Goriolan. 


Kome 
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Rome ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide 
Than one, for the Compendious Parricide. ? 
[ Mr, Stepney. 


The ſame Poer in another place jntimares, that this Sack was 

Tuly, in hisDefence of Sextus Roſcius, who ftood arraign'd for 
Parricide, has given an admirable account of this Puniſhment, 
with the Reaſons onjwhich ir was grounded ; particularly, thar 
the MalefaCtor was thrown into rhe Sea, ſow'd up in a Sack, for 
fear he ſhould pollure thar' Element, which 'was reckon'd the 
common Purifier of all things. 

Beſides rhe Puniſhments mention'd by Sigonius, who ſeems to 
conſider the Roman People as in a free Stare, we meet with abun- 
dance of others, either invenred or reviv'd in the times of rhe Em- 
perors,and eſpecially in later Ages : Among theſe, we may take no- 
tice of rhree,as the moſt confiderable, AdLudos,ad Metalla, adBeſtias. 

The Lawyers divide Ludus, when they rake it for a Puniſhment, 
into Venatorius and Gladiatorins. (b) By the former, the convicted 
Perſons (commonly Slaves) were oblig'd ro engage with the-wild 
Beaſts in rhe Amphitheatre ; by the latter, they were ro perform 
the part of Gladzators, and farisfie Juſtice by killing one another. 

Ad Metalla, or a condemning to work in the Mines, Suidas 
would have to be invenred by Tarquinius Superbus. (c) What- 
ever reaſon he had for his Aferrion, *tis certain we rarely find 
ir mention'd till rhe times of the later Emperours ; .and par- 
ticularly in the Hiſtories of the Perſecutions of rhe Chriſtzans, 
who were uſually ſent in great numbers to this laborious and fla- 
viſh Employment, with the Name of Metallicr. | 

The throwing of Perſons ro wild Beaſts, was never pur in exe- 
curion bur upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable MaletaQtors in 
Crimes of the: higheſt nature. This roo was the common Doom 
of rhe Primitive Chriſtians ; and 'tis to the accounts of their Suffe- 
rings, we are beholden for the knowledge of ir. It may be ob- 
ſerv'd, that che Phraſe, ad Beſtias dari, ſignifies as well ſuch Cri- 
minals as were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe who 
were deliverd to them to be devour'd: And the former of 
theſe were properly rerm'd Beſtiarii. (d) 

There's ſtill one Puniſhment behind, worth our Obſervation, 
and which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that was 
the wrapping up the Criminal in a ſort of Coar, daub'd over with 


—C 


. (s) Calvin. Lexicon. Juridic. (b) In woce E6w6p&. (c) Calvin: in WR ad 


Beſtias dari. (d) lbid in Beſtiarii. 
L 2 Pitch, 
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Pitch, and then ferring it on fire. Thus 'when Nero had burnt 
Rome, to fartisfie his curiofiry with the Proſpect; he contriv'd to lay 
the Odium on the Chriſtians, as+a ſort of Men generally dereſted ; 
and ſeizing 'on all he cou'd diſcover, order'd chem to be lighted 
up in this manner, and to ſerve for Tapers in the dark z which was 
a much more cruel Jeſt rhan the former, thar occaſion'd ir. Frevenal 
alludes ro this Cuftom in his eighth Saryr. fv 

Auf quod liceat tunica punire moleſta. | 

To recompence whoſe barbarous Intent 

Pitch'd Shirts wou'd prove a legal Puniſhment. © 


IE _ — 
DE —_— 


————————_—_ 


, CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Roman ' Laws in general. 


N the beginning of the Roman State, we are affur'd all rhings 
wete managd by the ſole Authority of rhe King, withour any 

certain Standard of Juſtice and Equyry.' Bur when the Ciry 
 rolerably lous, and was. divided by Romulus into Thirry 
Cie, he began to prefer Laws ar the Aſſembly of thoſe Curie, 
- which were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv d. The'like pra- 
Ctice was follow d by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings ; all ſe 
Conftiturions being collected into onE' Body, by Sextus Papi- 
rins, Who liv'd in the time of 'Tarquin the Proud, rook from him, 
the Name of Fus Papirianum. $2 If 

Bur all thele were abrogated ſoon after the expulſion of the 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years ro- 
gether, depended only on Cuſtom, and rhe Judgment of the 
Court. Ar lait, ro redreis, this Incorvenience, Commiſfoners 
-were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beft Laws for 
the Service of their Country ; and, at their return, the” Decem- 
viri were creared to regulate the Buſineſs, who reduc'd them in- 
ro Twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The excellency 
of which Infſtiturion, as it is ſufficiently ſer forth by moſt 'Anrhors, 
ſo is it eſpecially beholden ro the high Excomium of Citero, when 
he declares it as his poſirive Judgment and Opinion, That the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables are juſtiy'to be preferr'd to whole Libra- 
ries of the Philoſophers. (a) 


_ 


(2) Cicero de Or atore, hb. 1. 


They 
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They were divided into three Parrs, of which the firſt relared 
ro the Concerns of Religion ; the ſecond ro the Right of the 
Pablick ; and the Jaſt ro-privare Perſons. 

Theſe Laws being eftabliſh'd, it - neceffarily follow'd, thar 
there ſhou'd be Diſpurarions and Controverſies in the Courts, 
fince the Interpretation was to be founded on the Authoriry of 
the Learned. This Interpretation they call'd Fus Civile, though 
ar preſent we underſtand by that Phraſe, rhe whole Syſtem of the 
Roman Laws. 

Befides, our of all rheſe Laws, the Learned Men of thac Time, 
compos'd a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Procefles 


| in the Courts were dirc&ted. Theſe ' were | rerm'd At#7oncs 


is. 
Wi may add to theſe, the Laws preferr'd ar the Publick Afſems 
blies of the People ; and the Plebiſcitra, made without the An- 
thoriry of the Senare, ar rhe Comrria Tribura, which were al- 
low'd to be of equal force with other Conſtitutions, though they 
were not honour'd with rhe Tile of Leges. 

And then the Senatus-conſulta, and ESicts of rhe Supreme Ma- 
giſtrares, particularly of the Pr.ctors, made up rwo more ſorts of 
Laws, the laſt of which, they call'd Fus honorarium. 

And, laſtly, when rhe Government was entruſted in the hands 
of a fingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd, had the Aurhority of a 
Law, with the Name of Atm» ay Conſtitutio. | 

Moſt of 'theſe daily encreafing, gave ſo much ſcope ro the 
Lawyers for the compiling of Reporrs and other Labours, thar in 
the Reign of Fuſtinian, there were extant Two thouſand diftinct 
Volumes on this Subje&t. The Body of the Law being thus ' 
grown unweildy, and render'd almoſt uſeleſs by irs exceffive 
Bulk, thar excellent Emperour entred on a defign ro bring it in- 
to juſt dimenſions ; which was happily accompliſh'd in the confti- 
tating thoſe Four Tomes of rhe Civil Law, which are now exrant, 
and have contributed, in a great meaſure, ro the regularing of all 
the States in Chriftendom : So that the old Fancy of the' Romans, 
abour rhe ererniry of their Command, is nor fo ridiculous as ar 
firſt ſight ir appears ; fince by their admirable Sanctions, they are 
ſtill like ro Goyern for ever. | 


L A 
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CH AP. XXIL 
Of the Laws in particular ; and firſt of thoſe rela- 


ting to Religion. | 


S for the Lawsof rhe Twelve Tables, and other more ancient 
| Inſtitutions, as ir wou'd require no ordinary Stock of Criti- 
ciſm barely ro explain their Words; ſo'is the Knowledge of chem 
almoſt uſeleſs, fince they are ſo ſeldom mention'd by the Claſ- 
ficks. Thoſe which we generally meer with, are ſuch as were 
preferr'd by ſome particular Magiſtrate, from whom they took 
their Names ; theſe, by reaſon -of their frequent Occurrence in 
the beſt Writers, deſerve a ſhort explicarion, according ro the 
common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors who have hirherro 
manag'd this Subject ; beginning with ſuch as concern'd the 
Publick Worſhip, and the 2onies of Religion. 

Sulpitia Sempronia Lex, the Authors P. Sulpitius Saverrio, and 
P. Sempronius Sophus, in their Conſulſhip, 4. 449. ordaining, 
That no Perſon ſhou'd conſecrate any Temple, or Alrar, with- 
our the Order of the Senate, and rhe major part of the Tr:- 
bunes. (a) 

Papiria Lex, the Author L. Papirius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons ; commanding, that no Perſon ſhou'd have the liberry of 
conſecrating any Zdifice, Place, or Thing, withour the leave of 
the Commons. (+) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Capnelius Sulla, defining the Ex- 
pences of Funerals. (c) | 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors L. Sextius and Licinius, Tri- 
bimes of the Commons, A. 385- commanding, That inſtead of 
rhe Duumviri ſacris faciundis, a Decemvirate ſhou'd be creared, 
part our of the Patricians, and part our of the Commons. (d) 

Oguinia Lex, the Authors Q. and Cn. Oguiniz, Tribunes of the 
Commons, A. 453. commanding, That w there were then 
bur Four Pontifices, and Four Augurs, Five more ſhou'd be ad- 
ded out of the Commons ro cactÞOrder. (e) | 


(a) Liv. lib. g. #?) Cicero in Orat, pro Domo ſus. (c) Plut, in Syll. (d) Liv. lib. 
6. (e) Liv. lib, 10, | | 
| Manl:7 
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Manha Lex, the Author P. Manlius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 557. enacted for the creation of the Treſvirs Epulones, 
an old Inſtitution of Numa's. (a) 

Clodiz Lex, the Author P. Clodius inthis Tribuneſhip, 4. 695. 
diveſiing the Pricft of Cybele ( or the Grea: Mother, who came 
from Peſſinum) of his Office, and conferring it on Brotigarus a 
Gallo-Greeian. (b) 

:pic Lex, ordering the manner of chuſing the Veſtal Virgins, 
(c) as has been already deſcrib'd. 

The Puniſhment of thoſe holy Recluſes is grounded on the 
Laws of Numa. 

Liciaia Lex, preferr'd by C. Licinius Craſſus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 608. for the transferring the Right of chuſing 
Prieſts, from the College ro the People; (4) bur ir did nor 
pals. (e) 

Domitia Lex, the Author Cn. Domitius Abenobarbus, Tribune of 
rhe Commons, A. 650. aCtually rransferring the ſaid Right ro the 
People. (F) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Ditator and Conſul 
with Q. Metelus, A. 677. abrogating the former Law of Domi- 
a - reſtoring rhe Privilege there mention'd ro the Col- 
ege. 

1, the Author T: Atius Labienus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, 4. 690 repealing the Corne/ian Law, and reſtoring the 
Domitian. (hb) 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony in his . Conſulſhip with 
Julius Ceſar, 4. 709. abrogating the A#:ian Law, and rcſtoring 
rhe Cornelian. (s) Paulus Manutius has conjectur'd from leveral 
Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repeal'd, and 
the Righr of chuſing Prieits entruſted in the hands of rhe People. 

To this Lead is commonly reterr'd the Law abour the exem- 
ption from Military Service, or de Vacatione, in which there was 
a very remarkable Clauſe , Nifi belſum Gallum exoriatur : Unleſs 
in caſe of a Gallick Inſurretion. In which calc, no Perſons, nor 
the Prieſts themſelves, were excusd ; the Romans apprehending 
more danger from the Gazls than from any other Nation, becaule 
rhey had once raken their City. (4) 

As alſo the Three Laws abour the Shows. 


(a) Cic. ds Ora! lib. 3. (6) Idem Or o Seſt. © de Haruſp. R:(ponſ. (c) A. 
Gellizs. (d) Cic.de Amiciid. (c) 198. ( f ) Suet. in Ner. Patercul. 05, 2. Cir. 
Agrar.2. (g) Aſconius in Divination. (h) Dio, lib. 37. (i) Dio. 116. 44 (&) 
Plat. in Marcell. Cic pro Fenteio & Philip. 8. 

| x 4 Licin: 1 A 
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- Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, City Pretor, A. 545. 
ſerling the Day for the celebration of the Ludi Apollinares, which 
before was uncertain. (a) 

Roſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Roſcins Otho, Tribune of 
rhe Commons, A. 685. ordaining, That none ſhould fit in the 
Firſt fourteen Sears of the Theatre, unleſs they were worth 
Four hundred Seſtertizums, which was then reckon'd the Cenſus 
Equeſtris. ( b) | 

Auguſtus Ceſar,after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families had im- 
pair'd their Eftares in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law, ſo as 


ro take in all thoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had poſſeſs'd the Summ 
there {pecified. 


(a) Liv.lib.27. Alex. Neopolitan. &c. (b) Cic. Philipp. 2. Aſcon. in Cornelian, 
Juven, Sat. 3. & 14. Horat. Epod. 4. Epiſt. 1. 4 


CH A P. XXIIL 


Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges of the 
Roman Citizens. 


ALERTA Lex de Provecatiene, the Author P. Valerius Popli- 

cola, fole Conſul upon the death of his Collegue Brutus, 

A. 243. giving liberty to appeal from any Magiſtrate ro the Peo- 

ple, and ordering that no Magiſtrate fhou'd puniſh a Roman Ci- 
rizen in caſe of fjvch an Appeal. (a) 

Valeria Horatia Lex, the Aurhors L. Valerius and M. Horatius, 
Conſuls 4. 304. reviving the former Law, which had been of no 
force under the - Decemvrrate ( b). 

Valeria Lex tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Coniulſhip with Q. Apuleius Panſa, A. 453. no more than a con- 
firmarion of the firſt Valerian Law. (c) ' 

Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcins, Tribune of the Commons 
in the ſame Year as the former; commanding, That no Magi- 
ſtrare ſhou'd execute, or puniſh with Rods, a Cirizen of Rome ; 


bur upon rhe Sentence of Condemgation, ſhou'd give him permiſ- 
fion to go into exile. (4) 4 


(a) Liv. lib. 9. Plut.in Poplicol. &c. (b) Liv. lib. 3. (c) Liv. lib. 16. (4) Lv. 
kb. 10. Cic. pro Rabirio. Salluft.in Catilinar. Sucton. in Ner &C. 


Sem- 
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| | | | 1 

Sempronie Leges, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri une 
of rhe Crmmics A. 630, proefi2L- oo Thar no capital ] 
ment ſhon'd be made'apon” a Citizen, without the Aurhority of 
the People. and making ſeveral other Regularians. in. this 
Aﬀair. (a) | | x WA 

Papia Lex de Peregrinis, the Author C. Papius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 688. commanding, Thar all Strangers ſhould .be 
expell'd Rome. (b) hu 

Funia Lex, the Author M. Funius Pennus, a confirmation of 
the former Law, and a forbidding, That any Stranger ſhou'd be 
allow'd rhe Privilege of Cirizens. (c) 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, ordaining, Thar. 
if any Latin accus'd a Roman Senator, ſo that he was convidted, 
the Accuſer ſhou'd be honeur'd with the Privilege of a Cirizen of 
Rome. (d) —_ 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors L. Licinius Craſſus, and Q. 
Mutius Sc.evola, in their Conſulſhip, 4. 658. ordering all rhe Tni- 
habirants of Jtaly ro be enrolFd in the Lift of Citizens in their 
own proper Ciries. (e) Be wn) 

Livia Lex de Sociis : In the Year of the Ciry 662. M. Livins 
Druſus propos'd a Law ro make all the [talians free Denizons of 

ome ; Yut before it came to be vored, he was found murder'd in 
his Houſe, the Author unknown. (F) 

Varia Lex: upon the death of Druſus, the Knights prevail'd 
with his Collegue 2. Varius Hybrida, to bring in a Bill for the 
proſecuting of all fuch Perſons as ſhou'd be diſcover'd to have aſ- 
Git the Italian People in their Petition for the Privilege of the 

ry (g ). E 

Julis Lex de Civitate: The next Year, upon the Revolt of fe- 
veral Srares in Italy ( which they call'd rhe Social War ) L.-Fuli-' 
us Ceſar, rhe Conſul made a Law, Thar all thoſe People, who had 
continu'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhou'd have the Privilege of 
Citizens (hb): And in the Year 664. upon the concluſion of rhar 
War, all the 1:alian People were admitted into the Roll of Free 
Denizons, and divided into Eight new Tribes. (7) 

' Shwani £9 Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sylvanus and Carbo, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, in the Year 664. ordaining, That any ' 
Perſons, who had been admirred Free Denizons of any of the 


— —_— - 
(a) Cic. pro Rabirio, pro Domo, [ud, pro Cluentio, &c. (b) Cic . pro Balbo. (c)Cic. 
Offi bs. 3. (a) Aſcon. in noſe pro Scaure C:c. pro Balbo. ft Cic. de Offic. 
6.3. & pro . (f) Flor. lib. 3. cap. 17. Cic. de Leg. bb. 3. (g) Cic. in 
Bruto, Val Max. lib. 8. cap. 6. (h) Cic. pro Balbs. (7) Appian. lib. = 5 
E- 


_ 
a» 
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Confederate Ciries, and had a Dwelling in 1:aly at the time of 

the making this Law, and had carried in their Names to the Pree- 

- in 75 Days time, .ſhou'd have the Privilege of Citizens of 
ome. (a . 
Sulpitia Lex, the Author P. Sulpitius, Tribune of the Commons, 

4695: ordaining, That rhe New Citizens, who compos'd the 
'S 


Tribes, ſhou'd be divided among rhe Thirry five Old 
Tribes, as a grearer Honour. (6b) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670. a _confir- 
marion of rhe former Law, to pleaſe rhe Ita/ian Confederates. . (c) 

Cornelia Lex de Municipiis, the Author the ſame Sula, in his 
Dictarorſhip, raking away the Privileges formerly granted to the 

e Lowns, from as many as had aflifted Marius, Cinna, 
Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction. (4) 

Gellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors L. Gel/ius Poplicola, and Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 6$1. ordaining, That all thoſe Perſons 
whom Pompey,: by his own Authority, had honour'd with the 
Privilege of the Ciry, ſhou'd actually keep that Liberty. (e) 

a) Cic. pro Archia. (b) Plut, in Sylla. Epit. Liv. 77. it. Liv. 68.(a) Cic 
Y 41 ſus. A as OT * ().0þ No 


—_— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Laws concerning Meetings and Aſſemblies. 


? L I 4 Lex, ordaining, That in all Aﬀemblics of the 

\ People, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from the 

Heave::s:; and, Tharthe Magiſtrate ſhou'd, have the Power of de- 

claring againlt the Proceedings ; and of interpofing in the deciſfi- 
on of any Marrer. . 

Fuſia Lex, ordaining, Thar upon ſome certain Days, rhough 
they were Faſti, it ſhou'd be unlawrul to tranſact any thing in a 
Meeting of rhe People. | 

The Authors of theſe Two Laws are unknown ; but P. Ma- 
nutius conjectures, thar the firſt is owing ro Q, Aliws Petus, Con- 
ſul with M. Junius Pennus, A. 536. The other ro P. Furius, or Fu- 

fius, Conſul with S. Arrilivs Serranus, A. 617. The Laws them- 
ſelves occurr frequently in Writers. 

Clodia Lex, the Aurhor P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons , 


4. 655. containing an abrogation of rhe greateſt part of rhe ib a 
Or- 


- 


former Laws, and ordering, That no Obſervations ſhou'd. be 
made from the Heavens; upon the Days of the Camitia;. and, 
That on any of the Dies Faſti, Laws might be enacted in a Pub- 
lick Aſſembly. (a) | 
Curis Lex. the Author M. Curius Dentatus,' Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 454. ordaining, That no Comitix ſhou'd be conven'd 
for rhe Election of Magiſtrates, withour rhe. Approbarion. of 
the v5 Ut ante Comitia Magiſtratuum Patres auftores fie- 
rent. 

Claudia Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conſul with 
Serv. Sulpitius Rufus, A. 702. ordering, That at the Comztia for 
che Election of Magiſtrates, no account ſhou'd be raken of the 
abſenr. (c) 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 614. commanding, That in the Comitia for the Election 
of Magiſtrates, the People ſhou'd nor give their Suffrages viv2 
voce, bur by Tablets, for the greater freedom and imparrialiry 
of the Proceedings. (4d) 

Caſſia Lex, enacted about rwo Years after, commanding, Thar 
in the Caprrs of Juſtice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the Vores 
ſhou'd be given in a free manner ; thar is, by Tablets. (e) 

Papiria Lex, the Author C. Papirius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 621. ordaining, 'Thar in the Comztia abour \the 

g or rejecting of Laws, rhe Suffrages ſhou'd be given by 
ablers. (Ff) 

Celia Lex, the Author Celius, Tribune of the Commons, A. 
635. ordaining, Thar in the Judicial Proceedings before rhe Peo- 

le, in Caſes of Treaſon ( which has been excepred by the C 

w ) the Votes ſhou'd be given by Tablers. (z) | 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. _—_— Gracchus, in the 
ſame Year as the former ; ordering, Thar the Centuries ſhou'd 
be choſe our by Lot to give their Vores, and nor according to 
the order of the Claſſes. /h) 

Maria Lex, the Aurhor C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634- ordering the Bridges, or Jong Planks, on which the 
People ſtood in the Comztzia to give their Voices, to be made nar- 
rower, that no other Perſons might ſtand there, ro hinder the Pro- 
ceedings by Appeals or other Diſturbances. (z) 


— — — — - ————  —_— 


(a) Aſcon. in Piſomanam. (b) Cic. de claris Oratoribus. (c) Suet. in Fulio. (d) 
Cic. de Amicit. & pro Plancio, & de Leg. lib. 3.(e) Cic. in Lelio. (f) Cic. - 
de Ls: lib. 3. (g) 1d. 1bid. (h) Salluft. in Orat. 2. ad Ceſarem. (:) Cic. de 
Leg. lib. 3. Plut. in Mario. | 

Sem. 
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""Sempronia Lex, the Aurhor C. Sempronius Gracchu, Tribune 
of rhe Commons, A..565. ordaining'; That the Latin Confede-' 
rates ſhon'd have the Privilege of giving rheir Suffrages, as, well 
as the Roman Citizens. (4) 

"Meniliz Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mions, 4. 687. ordering, That the Libertini ſhou'd have the Pri- 

of Voring in all the Tribes. (6) 

Gabinia Lex, a confirmation of an old Law of the Twelve 
Tablers, making it a capital Offence for any Perſon ro convene 
a clandeſtine Aﬀembly. (c) 

" (4) Cic. ſepifſime. (b) Cic. pro Leg. Manilia. (c) Salluſt. in Catilinar. 


FIR 


_— 


CH A P..XXV. 


Laws relating fo the Senate, 


ASSIA Lex, the Author L. Caſſms Longinus, Tribune of the 

Commons, A. 649. ordaining, That no Perſon, who had 

been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by the People, thou'd 
have the Privilege of coming into the Senate. (a) 

\ Claudia Lex, the Author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 535- commanding, That no Senator, or Father of a Senator, 
ſhou'd poſleſs a ſailing Veſſel of above Three hundred Amiphore ; 
this was thoughr big enough for the bringing over Fruits, and 
other Necefſaries ; and as for Gain, procurd by Trading in 
_— they thought it unworthy the Digniry of that Or- 

Sulpitia Lex, the Author Servius Sulpitius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665. requiring, That no Senator ſhou'd owe above Two 
thouſand Drachme. (c) 

Sentia Lex, the Aurhor ( probably ) C. Senrzus, Conſul with 
Q. Lucretius, A. 734. 1n the time of Auguſtus ; ordering, Thar 
in the room of ſuch Noble men as were wanting in the Senate, 
others ſhou'd be ſubſtirured. (4) 

Gabinia Lex, the Aurhor 4, Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 635. ordaining, Thar the Senate ſhou'd be conven'd, 


(a) Aſcon. in Cornelian, (6\ Cic. Verrin. 7, (c) Plut. in Syla. (d) Tacit. An." 
trom 


ul 
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from. the 'Kalends of February, 'to the Kalends of March, every 
day; for the giving Audience to foreign Miniſters. (a) " 

Pupia Lex, ordaining, Thar the Senare ſhou'd nor be conven'd | 
from the Eighteenth of rhe Kalends of February, to the Kalends 
of rhe ſame Month ; 'and that before the Embaſſies were either 
SqImor rejeted, the Senate ſhou'd be held on no ether ac- 
count: (6) | 

Tulia Lex, the Author M. Tulius Cicero, Conſul with M. An- 
tony. A. 690. ordaining, Thar fuch Perſons ro whom the Senate 
had allow'd the Favour of a libera Legatio, ſhou'd hold that Hv- 
nour no-longer chan a Year. Liberz Legatio was a Privilege thar 
the Senators often obrain'd for the going imo any Province, 'or 
Country, . where they had ſome vrivare Bukie s, .in the Quality 
of L icutenants ; though, with no Command; but only rhar 'the 
Dignity of their tirular Office might have an influence on the Ma- 
nagement of rheir private Concerns. (c) any et" 

a) Cic. Epift. ad Quin. Fraty. lib... Ep.12. (5) Cic. bib. 1. epift. 4. ad Lentel, 

== FA; Dn Fratr. &c. (c) Cie: pe 28. lib. 3. PP + 


—_—O— 


CH A P. XXVI. 
Laws relating to the Magiſtrates. 


E X Villia Annalis, or Annaria. the Aurbor L+ Villius (for 
__ _ we ſomerimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullius ) Tri- 

e 0 Commons, A. 574. defining the uifte 
for bearing of all rhe Magiſtracies. ( TEES Ln bpe ma- 
king of this Law, does not infiſt on the ' particular Ages ;| and 
Learned Men are much divided abour that point, Lipſius ſtates 
the difference after this manner : The Age proper to lue for the 
Queſtorſhip, he makes Tewnry five Years ; for the /£4iles and 
Tribunes, Twenty ſeven, or Twenty eight ; Thirty for the Pre- 
tor, and Forty rwo for the Conſuls. 

Genutia Lex, 'the Aurhor L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 411, commanding, That no Perſon ſhou d bear- the 
ſame Magiſtracy within Ten Years diftance, nor ſhou'd be inye- 
ſted with Two Offices in on Year. (b) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Sylla the Diftator, A.. 673, 4 
repetition and confirmation of the former Law.. (c) 


(#) Liv. lib. 40. (6) Idem, lib. 7. (c) Appien. jib. 1. ds Bell. Ciwil. 


Sem. 
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. Sempronia Lex, the Author C. $ us Gracchus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 630 ardaining, That no Perſon, who had been 
lawfully depriv'd of his Magiftracy, ſhou'd be capable of bearin 
an Office again. This was abrogated afterwards by rhe Author. (4 

Cornelis Lex, the Author L Cornelias. Sylla, Dictator ; ordain- 
ing, That ſuch Perſons as had embrac'd his Parry in the lare 
Troubles, ſhou'd have the Privilege of bearing Honours before 
he were capable by Age ; and that the Children of thoſe, who 

begs proſcrib'd, ſhou'd loſe the Power of ftanding for any 
Office. ( | 

Hirtia Lex, the Anthor 4; Hirtius ; -ordaining, That none of 
Pompey's Parry ſhou'd be admitrred'ro any Dignity. (c) 

Sextia Licimia Lex, the Author C. Licinius, and L. Sextus, 
Tribunes of the Commons, 4 336. ordaining, Thar one of the 
Conſuls ſhou'd be choſe our of rhe Body of rhc Commons. (4d) 

Genutia Lex; the _ A —_ «+ _- on_ 
mons. 4. 411. making it both Conſuls mig en 
out of rhe Commons. (*) . 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673. 
ordaining, Tharrhe Pr#tors ſhou'd always uſe the ſame merhod in 
judicial Procefles. For the Pr.etors us'd, upon the entrance on their 
Office, ro pur up an Ediet to ſhew whar = they defign'd to pro- 
ceed in all Cauſes during their Year : Theſe Edicts, which before 
commonly varied,were by this Law order'd to bealways the ſame, 
for the preſerving a conftant and regular courſe of Juſtice (e) 

Marcia Lex, the Author Marcius Cenſorinus, forbidding any 
Perſon ro bear rhe Cenſorſhip rwice. ( f) 

Ciedia Lex rhe Aurhor P. Clodins, Tribune of the Commons 4. 
695- ordering, Thar the Cenſors ſhou'd pur no mark of Infamy on 
any Perſon in their general Surveys,unleſs the Perſon had been ac- 
cusd and condemn d by both the Cen/ors ; whereas before, rhey 
us'd* ro puniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in the Surveys. 
and by other means, wherher rhey were accus'd or no: And 
whar one Cenſcr did, unlefs rhe other actually interpos'd,: was of 
equal force, as if both had join'd in the Action. (Fg) 

Ceciiza Lex, rhe Author 9. Cecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, Con- 
ſul with Pompey the Great, A 701. reftoring their ancient Digniry 


wintit. lib.11. cap. 1. Cic. in Piſon. (c) 
bib. 7. (e)Cic. Philipp. 2.(f)Plet. in 
pro Sextio, Kc. mY 


(a) Plut.in Gracchis, (b) Plin. 6. 7. 
Cie. Philipp. 13. (d) Liv. lib. 6. (®) 1 
Coriol#n. (g) Cic. im Piſon. pro Milen. 
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and Power to the Cenſors which had been retrench'd by the former 
Law. (a) 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, -a Member of the Trium- 
virate ; ordaining, "Thar for the furure, no Propoſal ſhou'd be 
ever made for the creation of a Difator; and that no Perſon 
ſhou'd ever accept of that Office, upon pain of incurring a capital 
Penalry. (6b) 

Titia Lex, the Author P. Titius Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 710. ordaining, That a Triumvirare of Magifſtrares, inveſted 
with Conſular Power, ſhou'd be ſerrled for Five Years, fi 
regulating rhe Co:mmon-wealrh ; and that rhe Honour fiould bc 
conferred on OXavius, Lepidus, and lc) 4 

Valeria Lex, the Aurhor P. Valerius Poplicola, fole Conſul, © * 
243. ordaining, Thar the Publick Treaſure 'ſhou'd be laid up 
in the Temple of Satarn, and that rwo Quzſftors ſhou'd be crea- 
red ro ſuperviſe ir. (4) | 

Funia Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Funins Brutus, the firſt Ths- 
bune of the. Commons, A. 260. ordaining, Thar the Perſons 'of 
the Tribunes ſhou'd be ſacred : Thar an Appeal _ be made 
to them for the Dererminarions of rhe Con/uls : And, That none 
of the Senators ſhon'd be capable of rhar Office. (e) 

Atinia Lex, the Aurhor Atinius, Tribime of the Commons ; 
ordaining, That any Tribune of the Commons ſhou'd have the 
Privilege of'a Senator ; ,and as ſuch, rake his Place 'irf rhe 
Houſe. (#) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel, Sy{la. Difator, A- 673. 
raking away from rhe Tribune the Power of making Laws, and 
of interpofing, of holding Aﬀemblies and receiving A , and 
making all that had born that Office, mcapable of any other 
Digniry in the Common-wealth. (Fg) , 

Aurelis Lex, the AnthorC. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. OZ g- 
vis, A. 678. an abrogarion of ſome parr of rhe former Law, al- 
lowing the Tribunes ro hold their other Offices afrerwards (+) 

Pompeia Lex, the Auchor Pompey the Great, Conſul with M. 
Craſſus, 4. 683. reſtoring their full Power and Authority ro 
_ mg which had been raken from them by the Cornelian 

w. (: 


(a) Dio, bib. 40. (b) Appian. de Civ. lib. 3. (c) Hoy. Epit. Liv. 6&6. 120. 
(4) Liv. ib. 2. Plut. in Poplicel. (e) Dionyſ. lib. 6. ( f) 4. Gell. lib. 14. cap. 
SoOGeer Leon 3. Caen.Comes. Oh G x Fler. Plus. &c. 

er - 2. ſcan, 11 » iu Ver. (2) Pint. i » A[con. Ver. 1. 
© 2. Ceſar. ds Bell. Civ, lib. 1. WEN JA 
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CHAP. XXVII 


Laws relating to Pablick Conſtitutions, Laws, and 
Privileges. | Y 


ORTENSIA Lex, the Author Q. Hortenſizs, Dictator, 

A. 467. ordaining, Thar whatever was enacted by the 

Commons, ſhou'd 'be obſerv'd by the whole Roman People ; 

whereas the Nobiliry had been formerly exem from paying 
Obedience ro the Decrees of the Populacy. (a) 

Cecilia Didia Lex, rhe Authors Q. Cecilius Metellus, and T. Di- 

dixs, Conſuls, 4A« 655. for the regularing the Proceedings in 
nating Laws ; ordaining, That in one Bill (wn2 rogatione ) but 
one fingle Martrer ſhou'd.. be propes'd to the People, left, while 
they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhoud be forc'd to 
afſent ro a whole Bill, if they lik'd rhe part of it, though 
rhey diſlik'd the reſt ; or throw our a Bill for ſeveral Clauſes which 
they did not approve of, though perhaps they'd have been willing 
29. paſs ſome part of ir. Requiring alſo, Thar before any- Law 
was preferr'd at the Comztia, it ſhou'd be —_— ro the publick 
View Three Marker-days ( tribus nundimis) re-hand. (b) 

P.: Manutius makes. theCecil;an and Didianrwo diftindt Laws; 

Funia Licinia. Lex, the Authors D.. Funius Silanus, and L. Li- 
cinius Murena, Conſuls, 4. 991. ordaining, Thar ſuch as did nor 
obſerve rhe former Law, relating to the promulging new Propo- 
fals for Three Nundine, ſhou'd incurr a greater Penalry than the 
ſaid Law enjoin'd.” (c) 

Licinia Abutia Lex, the Authors Licinius and /Ebutius, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons ; ordaining, Thar when any Law was 
preferr'd relaring ro any Charge or Power, not only the Perſon 
who broughr in the Bill, bur likewiſe his Collegues in. any 
Office which he already enjoy'd, and all his Relations, ſhou'd be 
incapable of being inveſted with the faid Charge or Power. (d) 
(s) For, Evit Liv. lib.11: (b) A.Gell. Eb. 15: cap. 27. Cic. Philip. Fa pro Do- 

mo. ad Attic. Exiſt: 9. lib- 2. (c) Cic. Philip.'5. Alt.'ad Epi ft. g. ib. 2 Epiſt. 

15. lip. 4-(d) 3.04 F , "on _ Rull & in Qrat TH fus. 


Cornelis 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author, E, C ornelins, Tribune of the Com- 
nions, A. 686. ordaining, Thar no Perſon ſhou'd, by the Vores 
of the Senate, be exempred from any Law ( as us'd to be allow'd 
upon extraordinary Occaſions ) unleſs Two hundred Senators 
were preſent in the Houſe ; and that no Perſon rhus excus'd by 
the Senate, ſhou'd hinder the Bill of his Exemption from be- 
ing ("a afterwards ro the Commons for their Approba- 
tion. (4 

Ampia Labiena Lex, the Author T. Ampius and T. Zabienus, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 693, conferring an Honourable 
Privilege on Pompey the Great, that ar the Circenſian Games, he 
ſhou'd wear a golden Crown, and be habired in all the Trium- 
hal Robes ; and thar ar the Stage-Plays he ſhou'd have the 
iberty of wearing the Pretexta, and a golden Crown. (b) 


(a) 4ſcon. in Cornel.(b) Vl. Paterc. lib. 2. 


ce. 


CH AP. XXVIIL 


Laws relating to the Provinces, and the Governdurs 


of them. 


g EMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, 
Tribune of the Commons, 4. 630. ordaining, Thar befure the 
annual Comitia for chuſfing Conſuls, the Senate ſhou'd, ar their 
Pleaſure, derermine the particular Conſular Provinces, which the 
new Conſuls, when defign'd, ſhou'd divide by Lor. As alſo, Thar 
whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the Privilege of 
interpofing againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhou'd be depriv'd of 
that Liberty tor the furute. (a) 

Cornelia, Lex, the Aurhot L, Cornelius Syila, Dictator A. 673. 
ordaining, That whoever was ſent with any Command into a 
Ptovince, ſhou'd hold thar Command, 'rill te return'd ro Rome ; 
whereas heretofore, their Office was ro continue no longer than 
a ſer rime; upon the expiration of which, if no Succeflor was 
ſenr in their room, rhey were pur to the rrouble and inconvenience 
of getting a new Commiſiton from rhe Senate. 


(a) Cic. pro Dome ſud, in Vatin. de Provmcits Conſul. Sallaft. in Bell. Tugurth, 
| M | I'was 


/ 
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"Twas a Clauſe in this Law, That-every: Governour. of a Pro- 
vince, when another was ſent to fucceed him, fhould ' have 
thirry Days allow'd him in order to his removal. (a) 

Fulia Lex prima, the Author C. Fulius Ceſar, Conſul with M. 
Calpurnius Bibulus, A. 691. compris'd 3n ſeveral Heads, as thar 
Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be entirely free ; and 
that the Reman Magiſtrate ſhould fir as Judg in thoſe Provin- 
ces: (b) Thar the Towns and Villages through which the «4 
man Magiſtrates paſs'd rowards the Provinces, ſhould be” ob- 
lig'd ro (upply them and their Rerinue with Hay and other Con- 
veniences on the Road : (c) Thar the Governours, when rheir 
Office was expir'd, ſhould leave a Scheme of their Accompts in 
rwo Cities of their Provinces, and art their arrival at Rome, 
ſhould deliver a Copy of the ſaid Accomp:s in, at the pnblick 
Trealury : (4) That the Governours of Provinces ſhould u 
no account accept of a Golden Coroner, unlels a Triumph had 
been decreed them by the Senate: (e) Thar no chief Commander 
ſhould go beyond rhe Bounds of his Province, or enter on any 
other Dominions, or lead the Army /our, or engage in any War, 
withour the expreſs Order of the Senate or People. (f, 

Fulia Lex Secunda, the Author the ſame Fulius Ceſar in his Di- 
Ctarorſhip, ordaining, that no Pr.etorian Province ſhould be held a- 
bove a Year, and no Conſular Province more than rwwo Years. (2) 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of rhe Commons, 
A. 695.ordaining,that-all Syria, Baby/sn, and Perſia, ſhould be com- 
mitred ro Gabinius the Conſul; and Macedon, Achaia,Theſſaly,Greeoe, 
and Bro:;2, ro his Collegue Pio, with rhe Proconſular Power ; 
and that a Sum ſhould be paid rhem out of the Treaſury to de> 
frav the Charges of their March thither with an' Army. (h) 

Vatinia Lex, the Author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 694- ordaining, That the Command of all Galkza C:ſalpina, 
and 1/ricum ſhould 'be conterr'd on C.efat for five Years toge- 
ther, withour a Decree of Senate, and wirhour the Formaliry of 


(i) Cicere in Vatinium © pro Bulbs. Szcton. in Julio. Salluft, in Fugurth. 
Clodis 


» ws * 
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Clodja Lex de Cypro, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
Commons, 4. 695+ ordaining that the Iſland us ſhou'd be 
reduc'd into a an Province : That Ptolemy King of Cyprus 
ſhould be publickly expos'd ro Sale, habited in all his Regal Or- 
naments, and his Gangs in like manner fold by Auction : Thar 
M. Cato ſhould be ſent with the Pr.etorian Power into Cyprus to 


take care of the ſelling the King's Effects, and conveying the 


Maney to Rome. (4 

Trehbonza Lex, the Author L. Trebonius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A, 698. decteeing the chief Command in Galia to Cez/ar, 
five Years longer, than had been order'd by the Vatinian Law ; 
and ſo depriving the Sexate of the Power of recalling him, and 
ſubſtirurmg another General in his room. (b) 

Titia Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero, (c) and nor explain- 
ed by Manutius or Rofinus, The Purporrt of it ſeems to have been, 
Thar the Proyincial Qyeſtors ſhould rake their Places by Lor, in 
the ſame nzanner as the Conſuls and Pretors; as may be garher'd 
from the Scope of the Paſſage in which we find ir. 


(a) Cicerd pro Domo, pro Sextio, de Provin. Conſulay. (b) Cicero lib. 8, 9, 16. 
Epiſt. ad Attic. Rorus, Epit. Liv. lib. 105. (c) In Orat. pro Murens. 


CHAP. AA 


Leges Agrariz, or Laws relating to the Diviſion 
of Lands among the People, 


ASSIA Lex, the Author Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, Conſul 

with Proculus Virginius, A. 267. ordaining, that the Land 
taken from the Hernic:, ſhould be divided halt among the La- 
tines, and half among the Roman Commons. (aj This Law did 
not hold. 

Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 377. ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould pofſels above five 
hundred Acres of Land ; or keep more than an hundred Head 
of grear, or five hundred Head of imall Cartrel. (6) 


(s) Liv. lib. 2. Valer. Max. lib. 5. cap. $. (5) Liv. lib. 6. Appian, Agslligs, Pliny; 
Patercul, Plutarch. &c 
M 2 Fla 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C. Flaminius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 525. ordaining, that Picenum a part of Galfia, whence 
the Senenes had been expell'd, ſhould be divided among rhe 
Roman Yoldiers. (a) 

Sempronia Lex Prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the Commons, A. 620. confirming the Licinian Law, 
and requiring all Perſons, who held more Land than that Law 
allow'd, immediately ro reſign it into the Common, ro be di- 
vided among the poorer Cir1zens, conftirnring three Officers ro 
rake care of the buſineſs. (6) 

This Law being levell'd diretly againft the Intereſt of the 
richer Men of the Ciry, who had by degrees contriv'd ro en- 
grols almoſt all rhe Land to themſelves, after great Hears and 
Tumults, ar laſt coſt the Author his Life. 

Sempronia'Lex altera, preferr'd by the ſame Perſon, - wa the 
dearh of King Arta/us, who left rhe Roman State his Heir : Ir 
ordain'd, thar all the ready Money found in that King's , Trea- 
ſure ſhould be beſtow'd on the poorer Citizens, ro ſupply them 
with Inſtrumenrs and other Conveniences requir'd for Agricul- 
ture : And that the King's Lands ſhould be farm'd at an annual 
Rent by the Cenſors; which Rent ſhould be divided among the, 
People. (c) 

® Tooria Lex, the Author S P. Thorns, Tribune of the Commons 
ordaining, thar no Perſon ſhould pay any Rent to the; People of 
the Lands which he poſſeſs'd ; and regulating the buſineſs abour 
teeding Cartel. (4) Two large Fragments of this Law, which 
was of a great length, are copied from rwo old brazen Tables 
by Sigontus. (e) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla Diftator and Con- 
ful with Q. Merellus, A. 673. ordaining, that the Lands of pro- 
{crib'd Pertons ſhould be common. "This is chieffy ro be 'un- 
derſtocd of the Lands in Tuſcany about Polaterr.e and Feſule, 
which $Sy//a divided among his Soldiers. ( f ) 

S-10iliz Lex, the Author P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the 
Commons, 4. 690. in the Conſulſhip of Cicers and Antony, con- 
raining many Parriculars, abour ſclling teveral Houſes, Fields,&c. 
that bclong'd ro the Publick, for che purchaſing Land in other 
parts of Italy ; about creating ren Men ro be Superviſors of the 
Butincls, and abundance of other Heads; ſeveral of which 


—— — 


—_ —_ 


(.r) Cicero in Cat, Maj. (b) Cicero pro Sextio, Plutarch. &e. (c) Cicers Verv. 5. 
Pletarch, &c. (d\ Cicero de Orat. !ib.2.& in Brute. (c) De Antiq. Jure tal. 
Ith. 2. IF Cicero 54 Rou/lam, 2:0 Reſto, S1'luft, in Catiiin, 

arc 


\ 
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are repeated by Cicero in his rhree Orations extant agai 's 
Law, by which he hindred ir from paſſing. dr: 
Flavia Lex, the Author L. Flavius, Tribune' of the Commons 
A, 693. abour dividing a ſufficient quamtity'of Lan among Peins- 
pey Ss Soldiers and the ns. Ta) 

Julia Lex, the Author Fulins Ceſar, Conſul with Bibulus, 4. 
691. ordaining, thar all the Land in Campania, which us'd for- 
merly to be-farm'd at a fer Rent of the State; ſhould be divi- 
ded among the Commons : As alſo, thar all Members of Senate 
ſhould ſwear ro confirm. this Law, and to defend it againſt all 
Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campana. (b) 

Mamilia Lex, the Author C, Mamilins, Tribune of the Come 
mons, in the time of the Fugurchan War ; ordaining, that in 
the Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be left five or fix Foot of 
Ground, which no Perſon ſhould” converr ta his private ule, ang 
thar Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed. to regulate this Aﬀair 
(c). From this Law de Limitibus, the Author rook the' Surname of 
. Limentanus, as heis call d by Salluſt. (4) 


(4) Cicers ad Attic. lib. 1. (6) Velleins Pater. lib. 2. Ply. in Pomp. Ce|. & Cat, 
ticenſ. Ad Attic. lib 2. Epiſt. 18.(c) Cicere,lib 1. de Leg,(a) In Rell. Jugurth. 


” >” —_— 


CHA P.' XX&. 


Laws relating to Corn, 


EMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gragcbus ( not 
g T. Sempronius Gracchus, as Roſinus has it ) ordaining, that a 
Corn ſhould be diſtribured every Month a- 
Pp! Man ; for which they 

10n of a Sem:/Jis and a 


certain quantity of 
mong the Commons, fo much ro ev 
were only ro pay the ſma]l cunkider: 


Triens. (a) : 
Terentia Caſha Lex, the Authors M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, 


and C. Caſſius, Conluls, A. 63c. ordaining, that the lame ſer price 
ſhould be given for all Corn bought up in the Province, to hinder 


the Exations of the Queſtors. (b) $ 
Clodia Lex, the Aurhor P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 


A+ 695. ordaining, Tat choſe quancirics of Corr, which were for-" 


(a) Flor. Epit. Liv. lis. 60. ill, Pat. lib.2, &c. (6; Cicero in 3eriin. $. 
M 4g merly 
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merly ſold to rhe poor People ar fix Aſſes and a Tyiens the 
Buſh:l, ſhould be diftribured among them gratis. (a) mW 

Hieronica Lex, the. Author Hier Tyrant of Sicily, regulating 
the Afﬀair berweet the Farmers and the Decumani ( or Garherers 
of the Corn-Tax, which becauſe ir conlifted of a renth part 
they call'd Decume) ordaining the quantity of Corn, the Price, 
and the rime of receiving it ; which for the Juſtice of ir rhe, Ro- 
mans {till continued in torce, after they had pofſeſs'd themſelves 
of thar Iſland. (6) | 


(a) Cicero pro Sextio, in Piſon, &c. (b) Cicero in Perr. 4. 


- WY —_— — —_— 
ith. 


CH AP, XXXI. 
Laws for the regulating of Expences. 


RCHIA Lex, the Author C. Orchins, Tribuxe of the Com- 
 mons, A. 566. defining the number of Gueſts, which were 
a!low'd ro be prelent at any Enterrainmenr. (a) 
Fannia Lex, the Author C. Fannius Conſul, 4. 588: ordaining, 
That upon the higher Feſtivals, no Perſon ſhould expend more 
than an hundred Aſſes in-2 Day ; on \ren other Days in every 
Month thirry Aſſes, and at all other rimes ten. (6) 

Didia Lex, enacted about eighteen Years after the former, or- 
Gaining, that the Laws for regulating Expences ſhould reach all 
the Italians as well as the Inhabiraprs of Rome ; and thar nor on- 
ly the Maiters of extravagant Treats, bur the Gueſts roo ſhould 
incurr a Penalty for their Offence. (c) 

Lex Licinia, the Author P. L icinius Craſſus the Rich, agrecing 
in moſt particnlars with the Fanman Law ; and farther preſcri- 
bing, that on the Kalends, Nones, and Nundine, thirty Aſſes 
ſhould be the moſt thar was ſpent ar any Table ; and that on 

ordinary Days, which were not particular- 
Caro arida #ppo- |y excepted, there ſhould be ſpent only threc 
nitur ſalſamento. pounds of dry Fleſh, and one pound of Salt- 
Caſzubon.ad A- Meat, bur allowing as much as every Body 
gcll NotxMSS. pleas'd of any Fruits of the Ground. (4d) 


©©])]YUYQPYI 


'a) Marcrob. Saturn. 1b. 2. cop. 14.(6) Toid. & Aze!l. lib. 2. cap. 24. (c) Ibid, 


t Aecll, lib. >, cab. 24. 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, enacted, nor ſo 
much for the rerrenching of extravagant Treats, as for the im- 
poſing a lower price on Proviſions. (a 

milia Lex, the Author M. /Emilins Lepidus, Conſu! about A. 
675, reſpecting the particular ſorrs of Meats in uſe at rhar time, 
and ftaring the juſt quantities allowable of every kind. (6) 

Antia Lex, the Author one Antius Reſtie, a farther Eſſay ro- 
ward the ſuppreflion of Luxury, the particulars of which, we are 
not acquainred with. Bur Macrebius gives us this remarkable 
Story of the Author, that finding his Conltirution ro be of very, 
ljrrle force, by reaſon of the prear head rhar Prodigaliry and 
Extravagance had'gain'd in the City, he never afterwards tupp'd 
abroad as long as he liv'd, for fear he ſhould be forc'd to be a 
Wirnels of the Contempt of his own InjunCtion, wirhour being 
in a condition ro puniſh it. (c) 

Julia Lex, preferr'd in the time of Auguſtus, allowing rwo 
hundred Seftprrit for Proviſions, on the dies Profeſts, three hun- 
dred. on the common Feſtivals in the Kalendar, and | a thou- 
ſand ar Marriage-Feaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Entertain- 
ments. (d) 

Agellius farther adds, thar he finds in an old Author an Edict 
either of Auguſtus or Tiberius, he is uncertain which, - raiſing 
the allowance according to the difference of the Feſtivals, from 
three hundred'to rwo thouſand Seſtereii. (e) . 

Hither may. be referr'd rhe Lex Oppia, the Aurhor C. Opprus, 
Ty;bune of the Commons, A. 549. in the hear of the ſecond, 
Punick War, ordaining, that no Woman ſhould have above halt 
an Ounce of Gold, wear a party-colour'd Garment, or be carried 
in a Charior in any. Ciry, Town, or ro any place: within a 

lle's diſtance, © unleſs upon the account of celcbrating ſome 


ſacred” Solemniry. ( f) 


» 24+ TAC. d'3 


a) ell. lib, 2. cap. 2 4. (b) Ibid. (c) Macrrob. & Agoll. (4) Agell. (e) Ibid. 
WA. h,3-cap. ) 1s 
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CHAT AXXIL 
Laws relating to Martial Afﬀairs. 


ACRATA Lex Militaris, the Author ( probably ) M.Valere- 

us Coros, Dictator A. 41 1. ordaining, that no Soldier's Name, 
which had been entred in the Muſter-Roll ſhould be ſtruck our, 
unleſs by the Party's conſent : And that no Perſon, who had 
been Military Tribune, ſhould execure the Office of Duftor Or- 
dimum. (a) 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Graccbus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, that the Soldiers ſhould re- 
ceive their Cloths gratis ar the publick Charge, without any 
| diminution of their ordinary Pay: And that none ſhould be ob- 
lig'd ro ſerve- in the Army, who was not full ſeventeen Years 
old. (b) | 

Maria Porcia Lex, the Authors L. Marius and Porcius Cato, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 641 ordaining, that a Penalry 
ſhould be-mflicted on ſuch Commanders as wrote falſely to the 
Senare, about the number of rhe ſlain on the Enemies fide, and 
of their own Parry : And that they ſhould be oblig'd when they 
firſt entred the Ciry to rake a ſolemn Oath before the Queſters, 
that the number which rhey rerurn'd was true, according to the 
beſt Compurarion. (c) 

Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicins, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665. ordaining, that rhe chief Command in the Ms- 
thrida'ich War, which was then enjoy d by L. S$y/la, ſhould be 
raken from him and conferr'd on C. Marius. (d) 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685. ordaining, that a Commiſſion ſhould be granted 
to Cn. Pompey for the management of the War againſt rhe Pi- 
rates for three Years, with this particular Clauſe, Thar upon all 
the Sea on rhis fide Hercules his Pzl{lars, and in the Maritime Pro- 
VInCES as far as 400 Stadia from rhe Sea, he ſhould be empow- 
er'd to command Kings, Governours, and States ro ſupply him 
with-all Neceffarics in the Expedition (e) 


(3s) Liv. [ib.(6) Plutarch. in C. Gracch*(, c) Valer. Max. lib. 2. eap. 8. (a) Yell. 
Paterc. lib. 2. Flor. Epit. 77* Plutarch. in Sylls & Mario, &c. (e) Aſconius 
in Corne/ian. Vell. Patcsc. lib, 2. Plutarch. in Pomp. Cicero de Lege Manilia. 
CE poſt Reditam in Senat. 


Mamiia 
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Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of thr Com- 
mons, A. 687. ordaining, -that all rhe Forces of Lucullus, and rhe 
Provinces under his "Government ſhould be+ given ro Pompey ; 
rogether with Bichynia, which was under the command of 
Glabrio: And that he ſhould forthwith make War u Mithri- 
dates, retaining ſtill the ſame Naval Forces, and the Sove- 
reignry of the Seas, as before. (a) 


(s) Cicero de Lege Manilis. Plutarch. in Pomp. Flor. Epitom." 100. 


— aa 5 LA a ". L.A 


ff Md + « - 4 
De Tutelis, or Laws concerning W araſbips. 


TIL 1 4. Lex, the Author and time unknown, preſcribing, 

that the Pr.etor, and the major part of the Tribunes, ſhould 

appoint Guardians to. all ſuch Minors, ro whom none had been 
otherwiſe afſign'd. (a) - 

The Emperour Claudius ſeems to have abrogared this Law, 
when, as Suetonius informs us, he order'd, thar the affignmenrt of 
Guardians ſhould be in the power of rhe C onſuls. (b) 

L.etoria Lex, ordaining, that fuch/Perſons as were diſtracted, 
or prodigally ſquander'd away their Eftates, ſhould be commir- 
red ro the care of ſome-proper Perſons for the ſecuriry of them- 
ſelves and their Poſſefions : And that'whoever was convicted of 
defrauding any in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be guilry of a 
high Miſdemcanour. (cj "og 


(s) Liv. lib. 29. (b) Seton. in Claud, cap, 23s. (c) Cicero de 3 lib. 3. de 
Nat Deor. lib. 3. » Offi 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Laws concerning Wills, Heirs. and Legacies, 


F URTA Lex, the Author C. Furius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons,  ordatning, thae-no. Perſon. ſhoulil: give, by: way. of he- 
gacy, above a thouſand Aſſes, unleſs ro the Relarions of rhe 
Maſter who manumiz'd him, and ro ſome_other Parties there 
excepted. (a) : 

Voconia Lex, the Awrhor Q. Voconjus .S7xa, Tribime of the 
Commons, A. 5$4, ordaining, that no Woman ſhould be lefr 
Heireſs ra an Eftare ; and that no Cenſus ſhould, by his Will, 
give above a fourth part of whac he was worthgo. a Woman. This 
eems ro have been enacted ro prevent the decay and extinction 
of Noble Fimilies. /b) | 

By the Word Cenfzs is meant any rich Perſon, who. was rargd 
high in rhe Cen/or's Books. as 

(s) Cicero pre Balbs. (5) Cicerd in Varr. 3. dt SeneF. de Frimib. 


—— _ —_ —u — _ —_ 


C H A P. XXXV. | 
Laws concerning Money, ary, &c. 


EMPRONTA Lex, the Author M. Sempronius Fribune''of 

the Commons, 4. 566. ordaining, that in lending Mo- 
ney to the Allies of Reme and the La#inos, the Tenour of ithe 
Roman Laws ſhould be till obſervd, as well as among rhe 
Cirizens. (a) 

Valeria Lex, the Author Valerins Flaccus, Conſul with L. Cor- 
nelius Cinna, ordaining, ro oblige the poorer part of the City, 
thar all Creditors ſhould diſcharge their Debrors upon the re- 
reipt of a fourth part for the whole Summ. This Law, as moſt un- 
ceaſonable, is cenſur'd by Patezeulus ( b ). 


{ 8) Liv. lib. 35. Cicere de Offic, 2. (6) Lib. 2. cap. 23 , 


Gabi- 


\% 
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Gabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribune of the Con- 
mons; A. 685, ordaining, that no Action ſhould be granted for 
rhe recovery of any Money taken up, verſura fa#4, 3. e. firſt bor- 
row'd upon a {mall Ute, and then lent out again upon a grearer ; 
which Practice was highly unrealonable. (#4) 

Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Ceſar, commanding, that no 
Uſurer ſhould lend Money to any Perſon in his Nonage to be 
paid after the dearh of hjs Parents. (6) > 

Veſpaſian added a grear ftrengrh to this Law, wherr he ordaind 
Thar thaſe Uſucers, who lent Money to any filius familie, or Sor 
under his Father's Tuition, ſhould have no tighe ever ro claim: 
it again, not even after the death of his Parents. (c) 
(a) Cicere ad Attie. lib. 5. Epift. ult. lib. 6. Epiſt. 2. (b) Tacit. Amzal. 11- 

(c) Sucton in Veſpaſ. cap. 11. | : 


a 


# 


_ _—_— A "Y — _— ——_ cA—oAt—_—— 
——_ ——— 
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CH AP. XXKVE 


Laws concerning the Judges. 


EMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempron;jus Gracchus, Tri- 

bune of the Commons, ' 4. 630. ordaining, tharthe Right of 

Judging, which had been aflign'd ro rhe Senarorian Order by Ro- 
mulus, ſhould be rransferr'd from them to the Equites ( a ) 

Servilia Lex, the Author Q. Servilius Capio, Conſul with C, A5- 
lus Serranus, A. 647. abrogating in part the former L.aw,and com- 
manding, that the Privilege there mention'd ſhould be divided 
berween both Orders of Knights and Senators. (6) 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronzus Gracchus to have ap- 
yointed 3oo Senators, and 600 Equites for the management of 
judgments ; bur this, ſeems rather ro belong to the Servi- 
lian Law, if not totally a miſtake. (c) This Law was ſoon after 
repeal d. 

Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 662. ordaining, that the judiciary Power ſhoald be 


ſeared in the Hands of an equal number of Senators and 
Knights. (4) 


(a) Aſconius in Divinat. Tacit. Ann. 12. Vll. Patere. . 2. (b) Cicero de Art. 
Ret, tb. 2. a: Oratore, iz Bruto, in Orat, pro Scaur. (e) Cicero de Orat. 3. 
Flier. Epit.-1. (d) Aſconius in Cornelian, 

Bnr 


P 
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Burt this, among other Conſtirutions of that Author, was abro- 
— the very ſame Year, under pretence of being made inauſpi- 
cioully. 

Plautia Lex, the Author M. Plautins Silvanus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 664. ordaining, that every Tribe ſhould chooſe our 
of rheir own Body fifteen Perſons to ſerve as Judges every Year ; 
by this means making the Honour common to all rhree Orders, 
according as the Vores carried it in every Tribe. (a) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, DiQator, A. 673. 
raking away rhe Righr of Judging entirely from the Knights, 
and reſtoring it fully ro the Senators. (6b) 

Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelins Cotta, Pretor, A. 653. or- 
daining, that rhe Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, rogether 
with the Tribuni A&raris, ſhould ſhare the judicial Power berween 
them. (c) 

Pompeia Lex. the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
Craſſus, A. 698. ordaining, that rhe Judges ſhould be choſen 
otherwiſe than formerly, our of rhe richeſt in every Century ; 
yer, notwithſtanding, ſhould be confin'd to the Perſons menti- 
on'd in the Aurelian Law. (d) 

Fulia Lex, the Author Fulius Ceſar, confirming the foreſaid 
Privilege to the Senators and Knights, bur excluding the Tr:- 
buni &rarii. (e) 

Roſmus ſers this Law before that of Pompey ; but 'tis very plain, 
"Twas nor made 'till afterwards. 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with Julius Ce- 
far, 4. 79. ordaining, that a third Decury of Judges ſhould be 
added to the two former, to be choſe our of the Cenrurions. (Ff ) 


(a) Cicero pro Cornel. © ad Att. 4. (b) Flor. Epitom. $9. Aſcon. in Divinat. 
(c) Cicero in Verrinis. Vell. lib. 2. (d) Cicers in Piſonem, (e) Suet. in Julio, 
cap. 41. (f) Cicero in Philip. 1,& 5. 
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CH A P. XXXVIL 


Laws relating to Judgments. 


OMPETA Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Con- 
ſal, 4, 701, forbidding the uſe of the Laudatores in 
Tryals( a}. 

 Memmia Lex, ordaining, that no Perſon's Name ſhould be re- 
ceiy'd into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon: the Pub- 
lick Account (6 ). 

Remmia Lex, ordaining, that Perſons convicted of Calumny 
ſhould be ſtigmariz'd (c }. 

Both theſe Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Menume, 
and ſometimes of Remmie ; the diſtinction here obſerv'd is owing 
ro P. Manutius. 

Cincia Lex, the Author . M. Cincius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 549. forbidding any Perſon to accept of a Gift upon ac- 
count of judging a Cauſe. This is commonly call'd Lex Mu- 
neralis. (4d) 


(a) Plutarch. in Pomp. & in Catone Uticenſ. Valer. Max. lib.6. cap. 2. (e) Cicero 
iuVatin. Val. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. (c) Cicero pro Sext. Roſcio. © Liv. lb. 34 
Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic. lib. 1. de Oratore 2.de Senets. 


CH A P. XXXVIIL 


Laws relating to Crimes. 


H E Crimes or Actions that tended to. rhe prejudice of the 
Stare, have been already reckon'd up, and briefly explain'd. 

The Laws on this Subje& are very numerous, ' and, by rea- 
ſon of their grear uſefulneſs, have been preſerv'd at large inthe 
Labours of the Civilians, with the parucular Heads of which 
they conſiſted. Ir will be ſufficient to the preſent defign, ro men- 
tion 


) 
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tion ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Claflicks, and to ſpeak 
of thoſe only in general, 


' De Majeſt ate, 


Gabinia Lex, already deſcrib'd aniong the Laws relating to 
Afemblies. SIN OS . 
ia Lex, t uthor L. Appulezus Tribune of the Com- 
—_—_ 652. Ir ſeems ro have (on enacted for rhe reſtraint 
of pabtick Force and Sedition in the City. (a) $:igoninus thinks, 
that 'rwas this Law, which made the Queſtion de Majeftate per- 


Varia Lex, the Amhor LT. V-arins, Tribune of rhe Commons, 
A. 662. ordaining, thar all ſuch Perſons ſhoyld be yo tO a 
publick Trya!, who had any way encourag'd or d rhe 
Confederates in their lare War againſt Reme. (6) 

Cornelia Lex, the Aurbor L. Cornelius Syſſa, Diftator A. 670. - 
making ir Treaſon to lead an Army our of a Province, or to 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders; to endeavour rhe in- 
grariating one's {elf ſo with rhe _ as to make rhem ready 
ro ſerve his icular Intereſt ; or to ſpare, or ranſom a Com- 
mander of the Enemy when taken Priſoner ; or ro pardon the 
Captains of Robbers and Pirates ; or for a Roman Citizen to 
rekde withour Qrders at a Foreign Cour ; and afligning the 
Puniſhment of aque £9 32uis anterdiftio to all that ſhould be can- 
victed of any of theſe Crimes. (c) - | 

Fulia Lex, the Aurhor Julius Ceſar, either in his firſt Conſul- 
ſhip, or after the Phar/alian Victory, ordaining - the Puniſhment 
mention'd in Sy[a's Law, to be inflifted on all, that were found 
guilty de Majeſtate; whereas $yl/a intended it only for the Par- 
riculars which he rbere ſpecifies. (4d) 

Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thoſe who 
were condemn'd de Majeſtate, an Appeal ro the People ; which 
before was only allow'd iv the Crune which they call'd Perduelio; 
one of the Crimen Majeſtatis, of the moſt heinous nature ; 
which the Lawyers define, Hoſti/s animo adverſus rempublicam 


effſe. This Law was repeal'd by Aupuſtus. (e) 


——T— 


—_ —— ——_—— CN C— — 


(#) Cicero de Ora. lib. 2. (b) Cicero pro Scaure, pro Coml. Tuſeulan. 2. in Bruto. 
Valer, Max. lib. 8.cap.6.c) Cicero in Piſon. pro.Ciuent. &c. (d) Cicero Philip. 

1. (e) P. Manvt. lib. de egibas. 
| De 


*of the Romans. ' 
De Adulterio, 65 Pudicitsd, 


Fulia'Lex, 'the Aurhor Auguſtus Ceſar, 25'Suetoniw: informs ws 
(a). 'Fuvenal mentions this Law in tus Second Satyr, and ſerms 
ro inximate, thar ir was-afterwards 'confirm'd, and pur-//in full - 
force-by the Emiperour Domitian ; the rigour: of it-is there very 
handfomly expreſsd. 


Part. 275 


a——- Leges revocabat amaras (b) 
Omnibus, atque ipfis Veneri Martique timendas. 


\'Scatinia + Lex,- the Author C. Scatiniw Aricinus, Tribune. of. the 
Commons ; ' tho' ſome think it was called :Lex Scantinie from 
one Scantinins, Tribune of rhe Commons ; againſt whom ir waspur 
Im execurton, 'It was ' particularly levall'd againſt the / £S 
of Caramires, and againſt ſuch as proftiruted themſelves. fariMig- 
nions (c), The Penalry enjoin'd by the Author, was.only-pec 
niary-; but Auguſtus: Cx/ar made it afterwards Capital, (4) 


Cornelia Lex inter /ſicarios, '63-weneficsi. 


"The Anthor Cornelis Sylla, Diftatore It was direQed againſt 
fuch-as- kill'd anorher Perſon with Weapans:or-Poiſon, ar fir'd 
Houſes, or rook - away any : Perſon's. Life by falle Accufation ; 
with ſeveral other: Heads. 

'Tr-was a Clauſe in this Law, "Thar the Perſon who ſtood -accus'd 
of rhe Crimes therein menrion'd, might have his liberry-of lerring 
the Jury give their Verdict c/am vel palam, by: Voices, or by [Tab- 
lers ((e ). 


De Parricidis. 


"The old Law whichpreſcrib'd rhe add forr of Puniſhment pro- 
ro this Crime, -was reſtor'd, and confirm'd by -Pampey the 
rear,” with the Title of Lex Pompeia (F ). 


Cornelia Lex falſi. 


- Sylla the Di#ator, as he appointed a proper Pretor ro make 
Inquifirion into what they call'd Crimen falſi, ſo he enacted rhis 
'n Aug. cap. 34. (b) Juv. Sat. 2. wv. 30. niilian. lib. 4. £.2. 1b: 7. 
04. Crore bio tpp. x Janice. (4) Juf. Prem loq (0 Cue: pro Cluenr, j) 
Juft. Inft. l. &+ & als, 


ba 


Law 
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Law as the Rule and Standard in ſuch Judgments (a). Ir rakes 
in all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, &c: of Wills; Counter- 
feiters of Wrirs and Edicts; falſe Accuſers, and Corrupters 
-of the Jary; rogerher with thoſe that any ways debasd rhe 
publick Coin, CR or filing the Gold, or adulterari 


* the Silver, or publiſhing- any new pieces of Tin, Lead,&c. 


making thoſe incur the . ſame Penalry (which was aque © ip- 
_ _—_ ) who voluntarily conniv'd at the Offenders in theſe 
articulars. 


Lepes de vi. 


Plautia; or Plotia Lex, the Author P. Plautivs. Tribune of the 
Commons, A- 675. againſtrthoſe that atrempred any force againſt 
the wry or Senate z pn. any pu: 14 the oy rates, or 
appear'd arm?d in publick upon any il] defign,or forcibly I'd 
158 Peron from his lawful Poſleſlion. The —_ 1gn'd 
to the convicted was aque & ignis interdiHio (b); | 

Clodia Lex, the Author P Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695. ordaining, thar all thoſe ſhould be brought to their Tryal, 
who had execured any Citizen of Rome, without rhe Judgmenr 
of rhe People, and the Formaliry of a Tryal (c). 

The Author being a morral Enemy of Ciceres, levell'd this Law 
particularly againft him; who in the time of the Catilinarian 
Conſpiracy, for the greater ſecrefie and ſecurity, having taken 
ſeveral of the chiefeſt Parties concern'd, immediately ſent rhem 
ro executien. Clodius having highly ingrartiated hi with the 
_ by ſeveral popular Laws, eaſily got this Act to paſs; and 
ſo oblig'd Cicero to go into Exile. 

Pompeia Lex, The Author Pompey the Great, in his Third 
Conſulſhip A. 701+ It was directed eſpecially againſt rhe Authors 
of the late Riot, upon the account of Clodins and Milo; in 
which, one of the Curie had been (er on fire;- and the Palace of 
Lepidus the Interrex, aflaulced by force. This Law introduc'd a 
much ſhorter form of Judgment than had. been formerly usd, or- 
daining, thar the firſt Three Days in every Tryal, ſhould be ſpenr 
in hearing and examining Witnefles, and then allowing only one 
Day for the Two Parties to make their formal Accuſation and 
Detence ; the firft being confin'd ro Two Hours, and rhe other 


(@) Cic. de Nat. deor. |. 3. Sueton. in « C. 33. (6) Seton. in Julio. c. 5. Vis. 

y 39. Cicero pro Sextio, pro Milene. (c) Vell Paterc. l.z. Cic. ad Attic. |. 
Fiet.3y. 

r@ 
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ro Three. Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning famous 
Orators, attribured ro: Quineilian, or Tacitus, obſerves, Thar 


Pompey was the firſt thar deprivd Eloquence of irs old Liber 
nnd itto bounds and limits (a). 7 


Leges de Ambitn. 


Fab;a Lex, preſcribing the number of Se&atores, allow'd to any 
Candidate (b). This did nor paſs. 

Acilia Calpurnia Lex. the Authors M- Acilius Glabrio, and C. 
Calpurnius Piſo, Conſuls, 4. 636. ordaining, Thar - befides the 
Fine impos'd, no Perſon convicted of this Crime ſhould bear an 
Office, or come into the Senare (c). | 

Tullia Lex, the Aurhor M. Tull;ius Cicero, Conſal with C. A4n- 
tonius, A. 690. ordaining, That no Perſon, for Two Years before 
he ſu'd for an Office, ſhould exhibir a Show of Gladiators to the 
People, unleſs rhe care of fuch a Solemniry had been left ro him 
by Will: Thar Senators convicted of the crimen ambitus, ſhould 
ſuffer aque E5 ignis interdiQio for Ten Years ; and that the Com- 
mons ſhould incur a ſeyerer Penalty chan had been enjoin'd by the 
Culpurnian Law (4). | 

Aufidia Lex, the Aurhor Aufidius, Triburie of the Commons, 
A. 692. more ſevere than thar of Tully ; having this remarkable 
Clauſe, Thar if any Candidate promis'd Money to the Tribunes, 
and did not pay it, he ſhould be excus'd ;. bur in caſe he actually. 
gave it, ſhould be oblig'd ro pay to every Tribe a yearly Fine of 
3000 Seſtertii(e). £70 

Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis, the Author M. Licinius Craſſus, Con- 
ſul with Cn. Pompey, A, 698. —_—_ a greater Penalty than 
formerly ro Offenders of this kind (7). By Sodalitia, they under- 
food an nnlawful making, of Parries art Elections ; which was 
in ed as a fort of Violence offer'd ro the Freedom of rhe Peo- 
ple. 'Tis ſtrange, that this ſence of the Word ſhould have eſcap'd 
Cooper and Littleton. 

Aſconius ſeems to imply, that the Sodalitia and Ambitus were 
two different Crimes, wher he rells us, That Milo was arraign'd 
on thoſe Two accounts, at Two ſeveral rimes, and not before rhe 
lame Queſitor (2). 


(a) vide Aſcon. in Milon. Cic. de finib. 4. Cef. de Bell. Giv. L. 3,&c. (6 JCie. pro 
Narena. (c) Cic. pro Murena, pro Cornel,&Cc. (4)Cic. in vatin. pro Sextio. pro 
Murena. Dio 1.37. (ec) Cic. ad Attic. L.1. ep.11. (f ) Cic. pro Plane. (g) 35 
Atzument. Nilonian. 


N Pom- 
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Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Grear, ſole Conſul, A.7o1. 
by this ir was enacted, Thar whoever, having been convicted of 
a Crime of this nature, ſhould afterwards impeach Two others of 
the ſame Crime, fo thar one of them was condemn'd, ſhould him- 
ſelf, upon thart ſcore, be pardon'd. The ſhore Form of Judgment 
mention'd in Pompeia Lex devi, was order'd too by this Law (a). 

Julius Ceſar quite ruin'd rhe Freedom and fair Proceedings in 
Elections, when he divided the right of chufing Magiſtrares be- 
rween himſelf and rhe People, or rather diſpos'd of all Offices ar 
his Pleaſure (b). Hence Lacan. 


Nam quo melius Pharlalicus annus (c) 
Conſule notus erit 2 fingit ſolennia campus, 
Et non admifſ'e dirimit ſuffragia Plebrs ; 
Decantatque Tribus, & wana verſart m Urn, 
Nec calum ſervare licet ; tonat Augure ſurdo; 
Et let jurantur aves bubone ſiniſtro, 


From what brave Conſul cou'd the Year receive 
A ſurer Mark than Death and Wars ſhall leave 2 
Afemblies are a Jeſt ; and when-rhey meer, 
The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Chear. 
The Lors are ſhook, and forred Tribes advance ; 
Bur Ceſar, not blind Fertune. rules the Chance. 
Nor impious Rome Heaven's ſacred Signs obeys, 
While Fove ftill Thunders as the Augurs pleaſe : 
And when Lefr-Owls ſome dire Diſaſter bode, 
The ſtaring Miſcreants, at their Maſters Nod, C 
Look ro the Righr, and ſwear the Omen's good. 


Bur Augu#us reftor'd the old Privileges to the Comitia, and 
reftrain'd unlawful courſes us'd in the canvaſfing ar Elections, by 
ſeveral Penalties ; {d) publiſhing for this purpoſe the Lex Fuliz 
de Ambitu, mention'd in the PandeRs. 


Leges de Pecuniis repetundis. 
Caiptmnia Lex, the Author L. Calpurnius Piſo Frugi, A. 604 


ordaining a certain 'P;.etor for the inquiſition of rhis Crime, and 
laying a great Penalry on Offenders. (e) 


(a) In Argument. Milmian. (b) Sucton. in Julio, cap. 41. (Cc) Lb. 5.4. 391. (d) 
Suet one in Auguſt. cap. 49+ {f) Cickrs in Brac, dc Offic, (:b, 2.0760, 3. inFerrem 
C£c11i4, 
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Cecilia Lex, menrion'd by Valerius Maximus. (a) Sigonius believes 
this Law ro be the very. fame wirh the former, and that cither 
the rwo Tribunes, Cecilius and Calpurnius, join'd in the making 
of it; and fo it came to be call'd eirher Calpurnia, or Cecilia, 
ar pleaſure ; or thar in this place\ we ought ro read Calpurnia. 
inſtead of Cecilia. 

Funia Lex, the Author, probably, M. Funius Pennus, Tribuns 
of the Commons, A. 627. ordaining, Thar beſides the {its eſtima- 
tio, or rating of the damages; the Perſon convicted of this Crime, 
ſhou'd ſuffer Banuhmenr (6b) 

Seruilia Lex, the Aurbor C. Servi/ns Glaucia, Prextor, A. 653. 
ſeveral Fragments of which are colleSted from Authors, and tran- 
ſcrib'd from brazen Tablers by Sizonius ( c ). 

Acilia Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio; in which was this 
remarkable clauſe: Thar the convicted Perſon ſhou%d be allow'd 
neither ampliatio, nor comperindinatio; neither a new- Hearing at 
a ſerrime prefix'd by the Pretor, nor an Adjournment of the Try- 
al, 'rill rhe third Day atrer the firtt appearing of che Parties in the 
Courr (4). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Syl{a, Diator ; ordain- 
ing, Thar befides the /itzis eſtimatio, the Perſon convicted of this 
Crime, ſhou'd be interdicted rhe Ule of Fire and Warer (e). ' 

Julia Lex, the Author C. Fulius Ceſar ; this kepr irs Authoti- 
ry through the whole Series of rhe Emperours, and is ſtill cele- 
brared in the Pandef#s: A prear parr of irwas levelld againft the 
Miſdemeanours of Provincial Governours ; many of which, ac- 
cording rothis Law, are alledg'd againſt Piſo, who had been Pro- 
conſul 1n Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 27th. Oration. 


() L. 6G. c. 9. Sc. to. (b) Cic. in Verrem, & pro Balbe. Veil. Paterc lib. 2 
c) Cic. pro Poſthum. pro Balbo in Verrem. Sigon. de judcciis, lib. 2: c.27.(4) 
Cc. in Veri:m. Aſcon. in eaſdem, (8) Cic. pro Cluentio; in Verrem, Aſcon- 
Padian. in Verriea;. 
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CH A P. XXXIK. 


Miſcellany Laws not ſpoken of under the general 
Fleads. 


LODI 4 Lex de Collegiis, the Author P. Clodius, Tri- 

bune of the Commons, A. 695. ordaining, That the Cole- 

234, or Companies of Arificers inſtiruted by Numa, which had in a 

great meaſure been laid down, ſhou'd be all reviv'd, and obſerv'd 
as formerly, with the addirion of ſeveral new Companies (a). 

Cecilia Lex de jwe Italie, & tributis tolendis; the Author Q. 

Cecilius Metellus Nepos, Prator, A. 693: ordaining, That the Tax 

call'd Pretoria, ſtou'd be raken off from all rhe Iralian States (6b). 

Portoria, according to Sigonius's explication, were a fort of 

Toll paid always at the ca7»ng of any exportable Goods to the 


Haven ; whence the Collectors of it were call'd Portitores. 
Lex Fulia de maritandis ordinibns. 


The Romans conſulting rhe Grandeur of their Republick, had 
always a particular Honour for a married Stare; and nothing was 
more uſual than tor the Cenſers tro impoſe a Fineupon old Batche- 
lours. Diemyſius Halicarnafſſ.eus(c) mentions an old Conftiturion, 
by which all Perions of full Age were oblig'd ro marry: Bur the 
hcit Law of which we have any certainry, was this of Auguſtus 
Cee/ar, preferr'd A. 736. Ir did nor paſs before ir had receiv'd le- 
veral Amendments, being at firſt rejected for its extreme ſeverity. 
This 1s the Subject of Properzius's Seventh Elegy of the Third 
Book : 


Gaviſa eſt certe ſub/atam Cynthia legem, &Cc. 
My Cynthia laugh'd to fee the Bill rhrown our, @:. 


Forace calls it Lex Marta (4d). | 
A. 762, this Law being improv d and enlarg'd, was preferr'd 
in a new Bill by Papius and Pop.eus, the Contuls at that time . 
” 


(4) Cic. pro S:xt10; m Pit 0%. P79 Domo. Alcon. :n Corncel. (Þ) Dro hi6. 37. Cic.1n 
Foili. attic. {c) Li. y. (4) In Carme Secular, 
whence 


Parc IT: 1vof the Romans: : \\ Ir 


whence it is ſometimes call'd Pzpix Pop.ez Lex, and'generally-F#- 
lia Papa. 

_ A grear parr of the general Heads are collected by Lipſius, in 
his Excurſions on Tacitus (a); arnong which, the moſt remarkable 
are thoſe which conrtain- the Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. | 

As to the firft of thele, it was hereby ordain'd, . Thar all the 
Magiftrares ſhou'd rake Precedence according rortheir number of 
Children; or a married , Man before a Barchelour : Tharin E- 
lections, thoſe Candidates ſhou'd be 'preferr'd who had the moſt 
numerous Offspring - And thar any Perſon mighr{tand tooner than 
ordinary for an Office, if he had as-many Children as he wanted 
Years, to be capable of bearing ſuch a Dignity (b)-: That whoe- 
ver in the City. had Three'Children,”' in the other Parrs of 1: «ly 
Four, and in the Provinces Five ( or as ſome ſay, Seyen-) ſhou'd 
be excus'd from all rrouble!/om Offices in the place where he liv'd. 
Hence came the famous jus trium (iberorum, lo frequently mer with 
in Pliny, Martial, &c. by whichthe Emperour often oblig'd ſuch 
Perſons with this Privelege, ro whom Nature had denied it. 

Of rhe Penalties incurr'd-by-tuch as in ſpighr of this Law liv'd 
a fingle Life, rhe chief was, That unmarricd Perſons ſhou'd be in- 
capable of receiving any Legacy or Inheritance by - Will, unleſs 
from their near Relations; and ſuch as were married, and yer 
had no Children, above half an Eftare. Hence P{nrarch has a fe- 
vere Reflection on the coverous Humaur of the Age: That ſeve- 
ral of the Romans di4 not marry for the [ake of raiſing Heirs to their 
own Fortunes ; but that they themſelves might, upon this account, 
' be eapable of inheriting the Eſtates of other Men (c). 

And _Juvenal alludes to the lame cultom : 


Fam Pater es; dederam quod fame _ poſſes (d; 3 
Fura Parentis habes : propter me ſcriveris Heres ; 
. Legatum onne capis, nec non © dulce caducum. 


No more ſhall pointing Crowds artelt-rhy Shame, 
Ner houring Boys thy Imporence proclaim. 

Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 

To him that ſtands a Farther on recor1 : 


Now by my Toil, thou gain'it a Father's Fame z C 


—_Srl© 


(a) Excurſ. ad Tacit. Aun, |. 3. Liter. CF 7d. Suet. in Oftatyie. c. 34. (0). Pin. 
E>xſt {. 7. (c) Plur. mag graocmgates: (4) Safe 9.4. 56, LF! 
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In Miſers Will you ſtand utiqueſtion'd now, 
And reap the Harveſt which you cou'd nor ſow. 


Claudia Lex de ſcribarum negoxatione 


This Law is barely mention'd by Suetonius (a) ; and feems a 
part of the Lex Claudia, or Cledia, about the Trading ot the Se- 
narors, already explain'd. * It appears therefore, that nor only rhe 
Senators, .bur the Coribih r00, or at leaft thoſe Scribes who affi(- 
red the Qz.g/tors, were forbid ro make ute of a Vellel of above 
Three hundred Amphore: We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, thar this 
Pcohibitiun was nor laid upon them in reipect of their Order and 
Degree, which were nor by any means eminent; bur rarher upon 
account of their particular Place or Office ; | becaule it look'd very 
umproper, Thar Pcrions who were concern'd in rhe Publick Ac+ 
counts, ſhou'd, ar the ſame rime, by dealing in Traffick and Mer- 
chandiſc, endeavour rather rhe filling rheir own Coffers, than un- 
proving the Revenues of the Srate/6 ). 

Mamilia Lex; this Law, as well as the former, depends up- 
on a fingle Authority, being juſt. nam'd by Sa4uft (c), and nor ex- 
plaind by Manutius, or -Refirus. It ſeems to have been to this 
purpoſe, 'T hat fince Aﬀairs had been very often ill manag'd by rhe 
Nobilicy; thoſe Perſons, whoſe Anceſtors had bore no Magiftra- 
Cy m the State, 'ſuch as they call'd Homrnes novi, ſhou'd, for rhe 
furure, be allow'd the Privilege of holding Publick Offices (4). 

Atinia Lex de furtis, ordaining, 1 hat no Preſcription ſhou'd fe- 
cure the poſfieffion of fiolen Goods ; bur rhar the proper Owner 
itzoud have an erernal Righr rothem (e). 


{z) in Dom:?t. 7. 9. (b)YV. Torrent. in Not. ad locum. (c) In Bell. Jugurthin. 
(a) Y, R:Vium, in not. ad fecun. (e). Cic. Verr, 3. Agell. L. 17. c. 7. 
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The Levies of the Roman Foot. 


T the ſame rime of the Year as the Con/u/s were de. 

clard Ele or Deſignd, they chole the Military Tri- 

bunes , Fourteen our of the Body of the Equites, who 

had ſerv'd in the Army five Years; and Ten our of 
the Commonality, ſuch as had made Ten Campagnes. The 
former they call'd Tribuni Funzores ; the latter Senzgres. 

The Conſuls havirg agreed on a Levy ( as in the time of rhe 
Common-wealth they utually did every Year ) they iffu'd our 
an Edict , commanding all Perſons who had reach'd the Mili- . 
tary Age ( about Seventeen Years) to appear / commonly ) 
in the Capzzol, or in the Area before thc Cap:tol, as rhe moſt fa- 
cred and auguſt Place, on ſuch a _ The People being come- 

N 4 to 
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regerher, and the Cen/ſuls, who prefided inthe Aﬀembly , hav- 
ing raken their Seat, in the firft place rhe Four and rwentry Tri- 
bunes were diſpos'd of, according to the number of Legions they 
defign'd to — up, waich was generally Four. The Funior 
Tribunes were affign'd ; Four to the firſt Legion; Three to the ſe- 
cond ; Four to the third ; and Three to the laſt. The Senior Trivu- 
nes, Two to the firſt Legion and the third ; Three to the ſecond 
andthe laſt. After this, every Tribe being call'd our by Lot, was 
order'd to divide into their proper Cenruries ; out of each Century 
were Soldiers cited by Name, with reſpect had to their Eſtate and 
Claſs ; for which purpoſe, there were Tables ready, at hand in 
which the Name, Age, and Wealth of every Perſon was exactly 
deſcrib'd. Four Men, as much alike in all circumſtances as 
cou'd be pitch'd upon , being preſented our of the Century , firſt 
the Tribunes of the firſt Legion chole one ; then the Tribunes of 
rhe ſecond another ; the Tribunes of the third Legion a Third 
Man ; and the remaining Perſon fell ro the Tr:bunes of the fourth. 
T hen Four more were drawn our ; and now the Righr-of Chu- 
fing firſt belang'd ro the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion ; in the 
next, Four to the Tribunes of the third Legzon ; then to the Tri- 
bunes of the fourth Legion ; and fo round\, thoſe Tribunes chu- 
fing laſt rhe nexr rime, who choſe firſt the rime before ; rhe moſt 
equal and regular method imaginable. 

Cicero has remark'd a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom obſerv'd in theſe 
Proceedings : - Thar the firſt Soldiers pixch'd upon , ſtou'd, for 
rhe Omen's ſake, be fach as had fortunate Names ; as, Sal- 
vius, Valerius , and the like (a). 

There were many legal Excuſes which might keep Perſons 
from the Liſt; as, incaſe they wercTifty Years old ; for then 
they cou'd not be oblig'd ro ſerve : Or if they enjoy'd any civil 
or tacred Office, which they cou'd nor conveniently relinguiſh ; 
or if they had already made Twenty Campagnes , which was 
the rime requir'd for every Foor-ſoldier ; or it upon ace&unr of 
extraordinary Merit, they had been by Publick Authariry .cc- 
leasd from the rrovble oft ſerving for ſuch a rime ; or if they 
were maim'd in any Part, and fo oughr nor to be admirred into 
the Legions ; as Sretenzus rells us of a Father , who cur off the 
Thumbs of his rwo Sons, on purpoſe to keep them our of the 
Army (6) : Ard FValerins Maximus gives us a relation of the like 
nature (c). . 

* Otherwiſe they were necefirated ro ſubmir ; and in caſe of a 


(a) Cic. de Divings.l. x. (4) Sreton, Hngaft,c. 34+ (0). Val. Max.l. 6. ce 3 
| . re 
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refuſal , were uſually puniſh'd either with Impriſooment, Fine, 
or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severiry of the Conſul. 
And therefore ir {cems ſtrange , that Machiavel ſhou'd particu- 
larly commend the Roman Dilcipline, upon account of forcing no 
cne ro the Wars, when we have, in all partsof Hiſtory, fuch 
large Intimarions of a contrary practice. Nay, we read too of 
the Conquifitores, or Impreſs-Maiters, who were commiſſion'd n 
an ſome occaſions to go abour , and compel Men to the Service 
of the State. 

Valerius Maximus (a) gives us one Example of changing this 
Cuſtom of raking our every particular Soldier ' by rhe Tribunes , 
for thar of chuſing them by Lot: And Appianus Altexandrinus (b) 
acquaints us, Thar in the Spani/b War manag'd by Luculus, up- 
on complaint to the Senare of ſeveral unjuſt Practices ir. the Le- 
vies, the Fathers thought fit ro chuſe all the Soldiers by Lor. 
Yer the ſame Author affures us, That within five Years time, the 
old Cuſtom return'd of making the Levies in the manner already 
deſcrib'd. 

_ However , upon any extraordinary occaſion of immediate Ser- 
vice ; they omitted the common Formalities, and withour much 
diftinQtion, lifted fuch as rhey mer. with, and led them our on an 
Expedirzon. Theſe they rerm'd Mzlites ſubitarii. 


(a) Lib. 6. cap. 3. (6) In Iheric. 


Ci A'Y, 
Levy and Review of the C avalry. 


OMULUS, having eſtabliſh'd the Senate, choſe Three 
hundred of rhe ſtoureſt Young Men our of the moſt Noble 
Families to lerve on Horſe-back : Bur after the inftirurion of the 
Cenſus by Servius Tulljus, all thoſe Perſons had the Honour of be- 
ing admitted into the Order of the Equites, who were worth 
Four hundred Seftertia; yet no Man was thus enroll'd by the 
Kings or Conſuls, or afterwards by the Cen/ors, unleſs beſides the 
Eftare requir'd , no exception cou'd be raken againft his Perſon 
or Morals, It theſe were unqueſtionable, his Name was entred 
among 
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. among the Knights, and a Horſe and Ring given him ar the 
Pablick Charge ; he being oblig'd to appear for the furure on 
Horle-back , ay often as the State ſhon'd have occafion for his 
Service. f: 

So thar there being always a ſufficienr number of Equizes in 
the City , there nceded only a Review in order to fir them for Ser- 
vice. Learned 'Men have very lirtle agreement in this point ; 
yert.we may venture to rake notice of three ſeveral ſorts of Re- 
views, Probatio , Tranſoeftio , and what they rerm'd properly Re- 
cenſio ; though they are uſually confounded , and ſeldom under- 
ſtood. | 


The Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent Search 
into the Lives and Manners of the Equzzes , and a ſtrict Obſerva- 
tion of their Plight of Body, Arms, Horſe, &c. This is ſup- 
pos'd to have been commonly made once a Year. 

Tranſvetio Lipſius makes the ſame as Probatio, bur he is cer- 
rainly miſtaken ; fince all the Hinrs we meer with 'concerning it 
in Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous Ceremony 
and Procefſion , than an Examination. Dionyfius deſcribes ir in 
the following manner : The Sacrifice being finiſh'd, all thoſe who 
are allow'd Horſes at the expence of the State, ride along im Order, 
a if returninz from a Battel , being habited in the Toge Palmatz, 
or the Trabez, and crown'd with Wreaths of Olive. The Proceſſi- 
on bezins at the Temple of Mars, without the Walls, and is carri- 
ed on throuz'! tt the eminent parts of the City, —— - _—_ 
the Forum , and the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. - The number 
ſometimes reacheth to Five thouſand ; every Man bearing the Gifts 
and Ornaments receiv'd, as a Reward of his Valour , from the Ge- 
nzral, A moſt glorious Sight, and worthy of the Roman Gran- 
dear (4). x ® 

This Solemnirty was inſtituted ro the Honour of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, who, in the Barrel with the ZTatins, abour the Year of 
the Ciry 257. appeard in the Field perſonally aflifting the Ko. 
mans ; and preſently afrer the Fighr, were ſeen at Rome ( juſt by 
the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards builr ) npon 
Horſes all foaming with white frothy Swear , as if they had rode 
Poſt ro bring Tidings of the Victory (6). 

The proper Recenſio was the Account taken by the Cenſors e- 
very Lyſtrm, when alf the People, as well as the Equites, 
were ro appear at the Geueral Survey : So thar it was only 2 


—— 


(a) Dimsl. Halfc. 15h, 6. (5) Plut. in Coridlan, 
| n.972 
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more ſolemn and accurare ſort of 'Probation , with'the addition 
of enrolling new Names , cancelling old ones, and other Circum- 
ſtances of thar nature. | "y 

Befides all this , 'rwas an uſual 'Cuſtons for 'the Equires, : when 
they had ſerv'd” our their legal rime in rhe Wars, to lead their 
Horſe ſolemnly into the Forum , to the Sear of rhe Two Cenfors'; 
and there having given an 2ccount of the Commanders undet 
whom rhey had tcrv'd',' as alio of rhe Time, Places, and A@i- 
ons relating to-thcir Service , rhey were diſcharg'd every Man 
with Honour or Diſgrace , 2ccording as he defſerv'd. For this 
account we are beholden ro Platzrch , who gives a particular 
Relation how this Ceremony was pertorm'd with univerſal Ap- 
planfe by Pompey the Grear. 

It might be brought as a very good Argument of the obſcurity 
and contuſion of theſe | Matters, that of rwo very Learned Men 
one makes this Equi redditio the ſame as the Provatio(a) ; the 0- 
ther the ſame as the Tranſv:4io (b). 


Non noſtrum tantas componere lites. 


The Emperors often rook a review of the Cavalry ; and Au- 
guſts particularly refſtor'd rhe old cuttom of rhe TranſveR7o, 
which had before been diſconrinu'd for ſome rime. 

It is hard to conceive, thar all rhe Roman Horſe 1n the Army, 
ſhould confiſt of Knights : And for thar reaſon, Sizonius and ma. 
ny other Learned Men , make a diſtinction in the Cavalry , - be- 
tween thoſe thar ſerv'd equo publico, and thole rhar ferv'd equo 
privato; the former they allow to have been of the Order of 
Knights the larrer not. Bur Grevius and his Noble Country-man 
Schelius have ptuv'd this Opinion to be a groundleſs Conjectvre. 
They demonſtrate from the Courle of Hiftory , thar from the be- 
gining of rhe Roman State 'rill rhe rime of Marius, no other Horſe 
entred the Legions , bur the true and proper Knights: Except 
in the midſt ot Publick Confuſion, when Order and Diſcipline 
were neglected. d 

After thar Period, the Military affairs being new-modeltd; rhe 
Knighrs choughr nor fir ro expole themſelves abroad in the Legi- 
ons as they had formerly done , bur generally. kepr ar "homie to 
enjoy their Eftates,, ''and to have a hand in the Tranſactions of 


— 


(s) Herman. Huge de Militia Equeſtri, bl 2a Go Fe (8) Sizom. Ant, ad Liv, 
* bs 9+ CG. 46s 
the 
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the Ciry: And their places inthe Army were fill'd by —_ 
Horſe.: or if they ever made py themſelves , they he 
ſome Poſt of Honour and Command. Hence under rhe Emperors, 
a Man might be a Knight and have the Honour of a Publick Horſe, 
without ever engaging in -the: Publick Cauſe; or ſo much as 
touching Arms. Which conſideration made ſome Princes lay a- 
fide rhe Cuftom of allowing rhe Knights a Horſe, and leave them 
only their Gold-Ring to diſtinguiſh their Order , as Pliny (4) Se- 
nior affirm's ro have been done in his time, 


(#) L 33. c 1. vid. Grev. Pref ad Vol. 1. th. Rom» 


— 


'CHAP.:HL | 
The Military Oath , and the Levies of the Confede- 


: ' HE Levies being finiſh'd, the Tribunes of every Legion 


choſe our one whom they thought the fitreft Perſon , - and 
gave him a ſolemn Oarkh ar large ; the ſubſtance of which was , 
Thar be ſhou'd oblige himſelt co obey rhe Commanders in all 
things, ro the nrmoſt of his Power ; be ready to atrend when- 
ever they order*d his appearance ; and never to leave the Army 
bur by rheir conſent. Afrer he had ended, the whole Legion , 
paffing one by one , every Man , in ſhort, ſwore ro the ſame et- 
fect, crying , as he went by, Jdem in me- 
This and tome other Qarhs , were ſo eſſential ro the Military 
Stare , that Fuvenal uferh the Word Sacr amenta , for Milites , 
or Militie ; Sar, 16. 


Premia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemks 
SAC amentorim — 


As to the raiſing the Confederate Troops , Polybius informs us, 
Thar -ar'the ſame time ;as the Levies were made in Rome , the 
Confuts pave norice to the Cities of the Allies in Italy; intimaring 
rhe number of Forces they fhou'd have occation ro borrow of 


them , rogerher with the Time and Place when and where _ 
wou 
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gave them an Oath , and affign'd them a Commander in Chief, 
and a Pay-maſter General. We may obſerve, Thar -in" the rime 
of Polybius, all Italy was indeed ſubject to the Romans; yetno 
Stare or m_ in it, had been reduc'd intothe form of a Province; 
retaining , for the generality, their old Governours and Laws , 
and being rerm'd Socii, or Confederares. - 

But, afrer all, the Italians were not only divided into ſepa- 
rate Provinces, but afterwards honour'd with the jus Civitatis ; 
rhe Name of Socri ceas'd , all the Narives of Italy being account- 
ed Romans ; and therefore inſtead of the {ocial Troops, the Auxi- 
lie were afterwards procurd , which are carefully ro be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the former. They were ſent by foreign States and 
Princes, at the defire of rhe Roman Senate, or Generals, and 
were allow'd a fer Pay from the Republick z whereas the Soczs 
receiv'd no confideration for their Service , but a Diſtribution-of 


A— 


CHAP. TV. 
; Of the Evocati. 


T H E moft eminent Degree of Soldiers, were the Evocats ; 
raken as well our of Allies as Citizens, out of Horſe as Foor, 
not by Force, but at the Requeſt and Intreaty of the Conſuls, or 0- 
ther Officers : For which purpoſe , Lerrers were commonly dif- 
patch'd ro every particular Man whom they defign'd thus ro in- 
Yite into their Service. Theſe were old experienc'd Soldiers, 
and generally ſuch as had fſerv'd our their legal Time. or hadre- 
ceiv'd particular Marks of Fayour, as a Reward of their Valour, 
on which accounts they were ſtyl'd Emeritz, and Beneficiaris : 
Scarce any War was undertaken , bur a great number of theſe, 
were invired inro the Army , therefore they had the honourto be 
reckon'd almoſt equal with the Centurions. In the Field, they 
uſually guarded the chief Srandard, being excus'd from all rhe 
Military Drudgery , of ſtanding on the Watch, labouring in rhe 
Works , and other ſervile Employments. 

The Emperour Galba gave the tame Name of Evecars , to a fe- 
lect 


wou'd have them make their Rendezvous. The States accordirig-" 
ly conven'd their Men, and , chufing our their defir'd Number ,. 


—_— + wi. . -- 
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le& Band of young Gentlemen of the Equeſtrian Rank , whom 
he kept as a Guard ro his Palace (a). 


(a) Surton. in Galb. c. 10. 


I — 0 - _ 
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The {everal kinds of the Roman Foot ; and their 
Diviſion into Manipuli , Cohorts, and Legi- 
Ons. 


HE whole Roman Infantry was divided inro Four ſorts, 
- Velites, Haſtati , Principes , and Triaris. 

The Velites were commonly tome of the Tyro's , or young Sol- 

diers , cf mean Condition , and lightly Arm'd. They had their 
Name 4 volando , or a velecitate , from their Swiftneſs and Expe- 
dirion. They ſecm not to have been divided into diſtin&t Bodies, 
or Companies ; bur to have hover in looſe Order before the Ar- 
my. : 
The Haſtati were (o call\d, becauſe they us in ancient timesto 
fight with Spears, which were afrerwards laid afide as incom- 
modieus: Thele were taken our of the next in Age to the Pelz- 
tes. 

The Principes were generally Men of middle Age, and of 
greateſt Vigour : *Tis-probable, Thar before the Inftirurion of 
the Haſtati, they us'd to begin the Fight , whence they borrow- 
ed their Name. 

The Tr:aris were cogmonly Veterans, or hardy old Soldiers, 
of long Experience, and approvd Valour. © They had their, 
Name from their Poſition, - being Marſhall'd in the rhird Place, 
as the Main Strength and Hopes of their Parry. They are ſome- 
times call'd P;lari; , from their Weapens the Pls. 

Every one of rhceic grand Divitions , except the Velites , com- 
pos d 1 hirty Manip:14; , or Companies :* Every Manipuiys made 
T'wo Cenruries, or O-uines. 

Thrce M:mipii, One of theHaſiati. attother of rhe Prancipes, 
and a third of rhe Tr/aris, composd a Cohort. Among theſe, 
one was flt's wich tome of rhe choiceſt Snldiers and Officers, -ob- 

tranmg 
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raining the Honourable Title of Prima Cohors. We meet roo 
with the Pretoria Cohors, inftirured by Scipio Numantinus ; ſe- 
lected for the moſt part out of the Evocats ,. or Reformadoes , and 
oblig'd only to arrend on the Pretor, or General : And this gave 
original ro the Pr.etoriani, the Life-guard of rhe Emperours. 

Ten Cohorts made up a Legion : The exa& number of Foor 
in ſuch a Barralion , Romulus fix'd ar Three rhouſand ; rhough 
Plutarch aſſures us, Thar after the reception of the Sabines into 

ome , he encreas'd it to' Six 'thouſand. The Common number 

erwards, in the firſt rimes of the Free State, was Four thouſand : 

In the War with Hannibal, it aroſe to Five thouſand. Afrter this, 

Tis probablethey ſunk ro abour Four thouſand, or Four thouſand 

_ hundred, again ; which was the number in the rime of Poly- 
Us. 

In the Age of Fulius Ceſar, we don't find any Legions exceed- 
ing the Polybian nimber of Men; and he himſelf —_ ſpeaks 
of Two Legions, that did nor make above Seven thouſand be- 
rween them (a). 

The number of Legions kepr in Pay together, was different, ac- 
cording ro the various Times and Occaſions. During the Free State, 
Four Legions were commonly fitted up every Year , and divt- 
ded berween the Two Conſals : Yer in caſes of neceffiry, we ſome- 
rimes meet with no leſs than Sixreen or Eighteen in L #vy. 

Auguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Twenty three, or ( as 
ſome will have ir ) of Twenty five Legions ; bur in afrer-nmes 
we ſeldom find ſo many. 

They borrow'd their Names from the Order in which they were 
rais'd , as Prima, Secunda, Tertia; bur becauſe it uſually hap- 
pen'd, thar there were ſeveral Prime, Secunde , &c. in leveral 
places ;. upon thar account they rook a ſort of Surname befides 


eicher from the Emperours who firſt conftirured them , as Aupuf- 


ta, Claudiana, Galbiana , Flavia , Ulpia, Trajana, Antomana ; 
or from the Provinces which had been conquer'd chiefly by their 
Valour ; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Arabica, &e. Orfrom 
the Names of the particular Deities, for whom their Command- 
ers had an eſpecial Honour as Minervia , and Appollinaris: Or 
from rhe Region where they had their Quarrers; as Freter/is , 
Cyrenica, Britannica , &c. Or ſomerifnes upon account of lefler 
Accidents as Adjutrix, Martia, Fulminatrix, Rapax, &C. 


(#) Commentar. lib. 5. 
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. The Diviſion of the Cavalry, and of the Allies, 


HE Horſe requir'd to every Legion was Three hundred, 

divided into ren Trurme , or Froops; Thirty ro. a Troop; 
every Turma making. Three Decuri.e , or Bodies of Ten Men. 
This number of Three hundred they reran'd juſtus Equitatus ; and 
is underſtood as often as we meet with Legid cum ſuo equitatu ; 
or Lego cum juſto equiratu. And though we now and then 
a different number ,, as Two hundred in a place or 1wo of Livy 
and Ceſar ; yet we muſt ſuppoſe this alteration ro have pranas: 
ed from ſome extraordinary cauſe , and conſequently ro be of no 
Authority againſt the common Current of Hiſtory. 

The foreign Troops, utider which we may comprize the Sociz 
and Auxiliaries, were nor divided, as the Citizens, into Legt- 
ons; bur firit into Two great Bodies, term'd Ale, or Cornua ; 
and thoſe again into Companies uſually of the fame nature with 
| thoſe of the Romans: Though, as to this, we have little light 

in Hiſtory , as a marter of ſmall importance. 

We may further remark , That the Forces which the Romans 
borrow'd of the Confederate States, were equal to their own in 
Foot , and double in Horſe ; though by Siſfboling and dividing 
them with great Policy and Caution , they prevented any Dekiga 
thar they Frm. j6 poſſibly entertain againſt the natural Forces: For 
abour a thi of the foreign Horſe , and a fifth of rhe Foor, 
was ſeparared the reſt, under rhe Name of Extraordinarsi ; 
and a more choice Part of thoſe with the Title of Able&z. 

In the time of rhe Emperours, the Auxiliary Forces were com- 
monly Honour'd with the Name and Conſtitution of Legions ; 
though the more ancient Appellation of Ale frequently occurr. 
They were calld Ale, from their pofition in the Army; and 
therefore we muſt expect ſomerimesto find rhe ſame Name appli- 
ed to rhe Roman Soldiers, when they happen'd to have the lame 


Sration, * 
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| The Officers in the Roman Army ; end firſt of the 
Centuri8ns «nd Tribunes w2b the orcas 


of the Horſe, and of the Confederate Forces. 


H E Military Officers may be divided, according to Li 
T into vroper nd Came z whe Beſt preiting R t ee. 
ticular Part , as the Centuriens and Tribunes, the other ufing an 
pe >» iry over the whole Force , as the Leg; and the Ge- 


E... = n= Thar on angle 
w eliver'd ; one 
- the Thirry Manipuli in a Legion, was divided intro Two Ordi- 
Ranks; and conſequently the Three Bodies of the Haſta- 
pes, and Triaris, into Twenty Orders a-Piece, as in- 
Now every Manipulus was allow'd Two Cen- 
Priority 


- -One to Each or : And 
er ouch age n 

ef GI 
a 


, 
w 


The Triaris por Pileni, being fteem'4 the moſt Honourable , 


had rheir Centurions 'dledted firſt ; next ro them the Principes, 
and afterwards the Haſtatji ; whence they were calFd primus & 
ſecundus Pilus, primu& ſecundus Princeps, Primus & ſecundus Ha- 
ſtatus ; and fo on. 

Here it may be obſery'd , That prims ordines, is us'd ſome- 
times in Hiftorians for the Centurions of thoſe Orders ; and rhe 
ſame Centurions are ſometimes ſtyl\d Prixcipes Ordinum, and frin- 
cipes Centurionum. x : 

We may take notice r90, whar a large Field there fay for Pro- 
motion ; firſt through all rhe Orders of the Haſtati, then quire 
through rhe Principes ; and afrerwards from the laft Order of the 
Triarii, to the Primopilus , the moſt Honorable of the Centurions, 
and who deſerves:to be particularly ——_ i 


' 
. 
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Thit Officer , beſides his Name of Primopilus, went under th 


ſeveral Titles of Dux Legionis, Prefeeius Legionis, Primus Centu- 
riomm:, and Primus Centurio ; and\ was a Centurion of the 


Js Dig of mp: 
quila 1s her = Pliny for the Fwvenal ſeems to 
inrumare ame. 


Ut lecupletem Aquilam tihi Sex 
Adfer ate Sat. I4- 


Nor was this Station only honourable, bur oe cy pole t00; 
for he had a ſpecial Stipend end allow kim , bly 5 ch a 
Knighr's Eftare z and when he left rhar _—_ 

qua ro the. Members of the Equeſtrian Order , bee he Li. 

e of Primepilarius ; in the ſame manner as thoſe who had dif- 
charg'd rhe greateſt Civil Offices , were ftyI'd ever afrer Conſule- 
res, Cenſoriz, Pretoris, Oueſtorii , and Adil. 

The Badge of rhe Centurion's Office was the Vitis or Rod which 
they bore in their Hand, whence vitem 'peſcere imports the ſame 
as to ſue for a Centurion's Place. The Evocari roo had rhe Pri- 
vilege of ufing the Viris, as being in all reſpects rather ſuperidur 
ro the Centtri ons. 

Asto the reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine-branch, 
an old Scholiaft upon Javena/ has a merry Fancy, that Bacchw 
made uſe of fach a Scepter in 2 DAG ETD and recott 
mended rhe uſe of ir tro Poſteriry. 

Befides rhe Cenrurions, every Manipulus had rwo Vexillaris oc 
Enſigns ; and every Centurion choſe rwo Opriones, or Succenturi- 
eres ro be his Depuries or Lieurenants. 

The Tr#bunes owe their Name and Original to Renulus his In 
" ftirurion, when he choſe three Officers in chief of thar narure, out 
of the three Tribes into which he divided his Ciry. The num 
ber afterwards encreas'd to fix in every Legion. hey were cre- 
ated, as ar firft by the Kings, fo afterwards by the Confuls for 
ſore rime, "till abour 4. U. C. 393- when the People afſumd 
this Right to themſelves: And rtho' in the War with Perſeus Rink 
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of Macedon, this Privilege was regain'd by the Conſuls (a), yer we 
find-rhar in the very ſame War, it quickly after retarn'd ro the Peo- 
- (5). *Tis probable; thar ſoon after they divided this Power be- 
them, one rink bnarage om ck. the Conſuls, 
the other half eleted by the People. former ſort were rerm'd 
Rafuli, or Rutili, becauſe one Rutilius Rufus 'd a Lawin 
their behalf: The orhers Comit:ars becauſe brain'd their Com- 
mand by the Publick Vores in the Comitia(c). They were ſometimes 
taken our of the Equeſtrian and Senarorian Orders: And in the 
time of the Ceſars moſt (if nor all) of the Tribunes ſeem to have been 
either Senators or Knights: Upon which account, they were diyi- 
ded into the Laticlevii, and the iclavii ; the latus clavus 
perly belonging ro rhe former, the angufizs clavus to the latter. 
The of the Tribunes was to decide all Comroverfies in 
the Army; to give the Word to the Watch ; beſides the care of 
the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other Particulars which will 
fall under our notice upon ſome other occaſion. 

They had the Honour of wearing a Gold-Ring in the fame 
mnnner as the Egquites ; and becauſe their Office was extremely 
defir'd ro encourage and promote as many as poſſible, their Com- 
mand lafted but fix Months : For the knowledge of borh rheſe. 
Cuſtoms we are beholden rv one Verſe of Fuvenal, Sat. 7. 


Semeſtri vatum digitos circumligat aurs, 


Every Twurma, or Troop of Horſe had three Decurions, or Cap- 
tains of Ten ; bur he rhar was firſt ele&ted comtnanded the Troop, 
and rhe others were but his Licutenants ; tho? every one of the 
Decurions had an Optio or Depury under him. 

. . "As to the Confederate or Foreign Forces, we are not certain 

how rhe ſmaller Bodies of rhem were commanded ; bur ir ſeems 
moſt probable, char the Romans generally marſhall'd rhem accord- 
ing to their own Diſcipline, and afſign'd rhem Officers of the ſame 
narure with thoſe of the Legions. -Bug tbe two Ale, or grear 
Diviſions of the Allies, we are affur'd had cach a Prefe# appoit- 
ed rhem by the Roman Conſul, who govern'd in th2 ſame manner 
as the, Legionary Tribune:. 


. (s ) Fide Liv. L. 42. (6) Fide Liv. 1. 43. (<) Fide Aſcen. Pedian. in Verrin. 
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CH AP. VII. 


The Legati,- aud the Imperator, or General. 


"TH Deſign of the Legats ar their firſt Inſtirution, was nor 
ſo much ro Command as ro Adviſe. The Senate Seledting 
' ſome of the oldeſt and moſt pradent Members to affift the Gene-, 
ral in his Councils Dionyfius call this The moſt Honourable and 
Sacred Office among the Romans, b:arins not only the Autherity of 
a Commander, but withal the Sanfity and Veneration of a Prieft. (a) | 
And he and Polyb:us gives them no other Name than TIgzgeCuTar, 
Tees Cure: x} ovuCurct, Elders or Elders and Counſellors. 
They were choſe commonly by rhe Conſuls ; the Aurhoriry of 
the Senare concurring with rheir Nomination: Tho' this was 
ſomerimes lighted, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero, in his 
Orations for Sextus, and againſt Va:tinins. | 

They commanded in chief under the General, and manag'd all 
Afﬀairs by his Permiſſion ; whence Ceſar calls their Power Oper« 
fiduciaria (b). And when the Conſul or Proconcul was abſent, they 
had the Honour of uſing the Faſces, and were intruſted with the 
ſame charge as rhe Officer whom they repreſented. 

As to the number of the Legati, we have no certainty ; bur we 
may ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Pleaſure of rhe Gene- 
ral, and upon the Narure and Conſequence of the Aﬀeair, in which 
they were engag'd : However we have tolerable Ground to affign 
on? to every Legion. | 

Under the Emperours there were rwo ſorts of Legats, Conſular: 
and Pretorii; rhe firſt of which commanded whole Armies, -as the 
Emperour's Lieutenant-Generals ; and rhe other only particular 

10NS. 
ke General excell'd al! other Officers, not only becauſe he 
had the chief Command of the whole Army, Horſe and Foor,- Le- 
gions and Auxiliaries; bur eſpecially as he was allow'd the 4s 
ſpicia, or rhe Honour of raking Omens, by help of the Diviners, 
which made a very ſolemn Ceremony in all Martial Expedirions. 


— Au 


| (a) Dieny/. Halicarn. 1. 11. (6) Civil, 1. 2. | 
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Henec they were ſaid, gerere rem ſuis auſpiciis. and ſuis divis : 
This was moſt properly applied, when they did uor a& in Perſon; 
as Suetonins, when he reckons up the Conqueſts of Auguſtus, ex- 
py | mA Domuit autem partim duttu, parim auſpiciisſuis, 

c (a). 
| Machiavel (6) highly exrolls the Wiſdom of the Romans in al- 
lowing their Generals unlimired Commitfſions, by which they 
were empower'd ro fight or not ro fight ; ro aſſault ſuch a Town, 
or to march anorher way, withour concro} ; the Senate reſerving 
ro themſelves only the Power of making Peace and decreeing War, - 
unleſs upon extraordinary occafions. This was ſeveral times the 
cauſe of remarkable. Victories, that in all probabiliry had been o- 
therwile prevented. Thus when Fabius Maximus had given the 
Tuſcans a confiderable defear ar Sutrium, and entred on a Reſolu- 
rion ro paſs the Ciminian Foreſt, a very dangerous and difficulr 
Advenrure ; he never ftaid ro expect further Orders from Rome, 
bur immediarely march'd his Forces into the Enemies Country, 
and ar rhe other fide of rhe Foreſt, gave them a roral overrhrow. 
In rhe mean rime, the Senate fearing he might venture on ſuch an 
hazardous Artempr, ſent rhe Tribunes of rhe Commons with orher 
Officers, eo defire Fabius that he would nor by any meansthink of 
ſuch an Enterprize ; bur nor arriving 'rill he had effected his De- 
ſign, inftead of hindring his Reſolution, they rerurn'd home with 
the joyful News of his Succeſs (c). | 

The ſerring aur of the General was artended with great Pop 
and Superſtirion. The Publick Prayers and Sacrifices for his Suc- 
ceſs being finiſh'd, he, habired in a 1ich Pa/udamentum, .a Robe 
of Purple or Scarler interweav'd with Gold, begun his March our 
of the City, accompanied with a vaſt Rerinue of all Sexes and 
Apes ; eſpecially if the Expedition were undertaken againft any 
porent or renowned Adverlary ; al! Perſons being deſirous to ſee 
and follow with their Wiſhes, him on whom all their Hopes and 
Forrunes depended. * | - | 

If ir would nor be roo minute, we might add a Delcriprion of 
the General's Led-horlcs, with their rich Trappings of Purple and 
Cloath of Gold ; ſuch as Dionyſins tells us rhey brought ro honeſt 
QuinFius the Diator, in lieu of thoſe he had lefr with his Plongh: 
Or as thar of Pompey the Grear, which P/utarch mentions to have 
been raken by rhe Enemy in the War with Sertorius. 

The old Remans had one very Superititious Fancy in reference 


_—__W 


(8s) Suer. in Aug+ c. 21. (5) Ma#cniavePs; G [courſe on Liv. (c) Livy, l 9. 
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ro the General, thar if he wonld conſent ra be deverted or facrifi 
ced ro- Fupiter, Mears, the Earth, and the Infernal Gods; all the 
Misforrunes which ocherwiſe mighr have happen'g ro his Parry, 
would, by virrue of that pious Act, be rransferr'd on their Ene. 
mies. This Opinion was confirm'd by ſeveral ſucceſsful Inſtan. 
ces, and particuiarly in the moſt renowned Family of the Dec ; 
of whom, rhe Father, Son, and Grandſon, ali devoted themſelves 
for the Safery of their Armies: The firſt being Conſul with Man- 
lis ifi the War againſt the Latines; and wing the Lefr 
Wing, which he commanded, to give back, he call'd ourro Va- 
lerius the High Prieft ro on him the Ceremony of Canſe- 
cration, ( which we find deſcribd by Livy.in his eighth Book) 
and immediately fpurr'd his Horſe into the thickeſt of the Ene- 
mics Forces, where he was kill'd, and the Reman Army gain'd 
the Barrel. His Son died in the ſame manner in the Tuſcan War, 
and his Grandſon in the War with Pyrhus ; -in both which, the | 
Remans were ſucceſsful. Frvenal has left rhem this deſery'd En- 
cominm in his eighth Saryr. 


Plebeie Deciorum mime, plebeiz facruns 
Nomina : pro t0:ts Lepionibus hi tamen & p 


Omnibus auxiliis ; atque omm pube 
Sufficiune Diis infernis Terreque Parents, 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui ſervantur ab ibs. 


From a mean Srock the prous Decis came, | 
Small rheir Eftates, and Vulgar was their Name : 
Yet fach their Virtue, thar their Loſs alone, 

Fer Rome and all our Legions could arone : 

Their Country's Doom they by their own retriev'd, 
Themſelves more worth than all rhe Hoſt they fav'd. .. 


Ar. Stepury- 
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5 ot EAT: IX 
of the Roman Arms axd Weapons. 


R the Knowledge of this Subje@, we need nog take up 
with tlie common Diviſian into Offenſive and Detrniyg, bur 
rather rank thein borh rogether, as they belong'd to the ſeveral 
ſores of Soldiers already diſtinguiſt'd. 

_ As ro the Velires, their Arms were the Spaniſh Swords, which 
the Romans rhoughr of rhe beſt Shape and "Temper, and fitreſt for 
execution, being ſomerhing like the Turks/Þ Scymetars, bur more 
ſharp ar the Point. | ; . 

Haſte, or Javelins, ſeven in number tro every Man, very light 
and ſlender. I. 

' Parma, a kind of round Buckler, three Foot in Diameter, of 
Wood cover'd with Leather. | | 

Galea, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, , generally 
made of the Skin of ſome wild Beaft, to appear the more tecgible. 
Hence Virgil, 


w——— Fulvoſq ; lups de pelle galercs.. 


and Propertius. 
Et galea hirſut4 compta ſupina jub4. 


It ſeems probable, that after the rime when the Sec; were ad. 
mitred into the Roman Legions, the particular Order of the Velz. 
tes was difcontinued, and forre of the youngeſt Soldiers were 
choſe our upon occaſion ro skirmiſh betore the main Body* Hence 
we find =_— the Light Forces in the times of the Emperours, the 
Sagittaris and Funditores, the Darters and Slingers, who never 
conſtirured any parr of the proper Velires. And fa before the In. 
ftirurion of the Velites, we meer witlythe Recrarzi, and rhe Accenſi, 
whom Saluſt calls Ferentarii, who pertorm'd the tzme Dury, with 
ſeveral forrs of Weapons. 

" The Artne of the Haſtarr, Principes and Triarit were in a great 
meaſure the fame, and rherefore Po:r57us has nor divided them in 
tis Defcripricn, bur ſpeaks of them all rogether. 
| O 4 Their 
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Their Sword was the ſame as thar of the Velites ; nor need we 
obſerve any thing more abour ir, only thar the Remen Soldiers 
us'd commonly to wear ir on their Righr fide, that it might nor 
hinder their Shield, rho' rhey are often repreſented ocherwile in 
ancient Monuments. 
Their other Arms, worth our notice, . were the Scurzn, the Pi- 
ham, the Gales, and the Lorice. 
The Scutzm was a Buckler of Wood, the Popes Geng JH 


gerber p with 


with lirrle Plates of Iron, and the whole cover' 


properly 
tho* for ſome lirtle rime, asd by the Remans. | | 
ſelves were of rwo kinds; the Ovate, and the Imbriceta ; the for- 
mer in a plain oval Figure ; rhe orcher oblong, and bending in- 


ſometimes ſleeping with their Head laid on' their Shield, baving 
C_ other part of ir on rhe Earth (6). | 
he Pilum was a Miſhive Weapon, which in a Charge, they 

darted on the Enemy. It was commonly Four-{quare, but ſome- 
times round, compos'd of a piece of Wood about three Cubirs 
and a flip of Iron of the ſame lengrh, booked and jagged ar the 
end. They took abundance of care in joining the rwo Parts to- 

her, and did ir fo arrificially, thar it ſhould ſooner break in the 
Goa ir ſelf than jn the Joint. Every Man had rwo of theſe Pila; 
and this number the Poets allude to. 


Bina manu lato crifpans baſtilia ferro. Virg. £x' 1, 


Quz duo folz manu geſtans acclivia monti 
Fsxerat interquet jacula. Statins Thebaid. 2. 


C, Marius in the Cimbrian War contrivd theſe Pila after a new 


#) Put. in P. £mylis. (6). Liv. lib, 44 
BE _ faſhion : 


—_— —_— 
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faſhion : For before where the Wood was join'd to the Iron it was 
made faſt wirh rwo Iron-pins: Now Marius let one of them alone 
as ir was, and pulling our the orber, pur a weak wooden Peg i 
irs place ; contriving it ſo, that when 'rwas ſtuck in the Euemies 
Shield, ir ſhould nor ftand our-righr as formerly ; bur the Wood- 
en Peg breaking rhe Iron ſhould » and ſo the Javelin ſticking 
faſt by irs crooked Point, ſhould weigh down the Shield (4). 
ow as or Morrion, coming down to 
he Shoulders, commonl : Tho' Plutarch tells us, rhar 
Camillu: order'd thoſe of bis Army tobe Iron, as the ſtronger Me» * 
ral (b). * The lower part of this they call'd Buceula, as we have ir 


in 
| Trafi2 de caffide Bucculs pendens. Sar. 10. 


A Chap-faln Beaver looſely hanging by 
The flelm 


On the rop was the Criſts, or Creſt ; , in adorningof which the 
Soldiers rook great Pride. In the rime of Polybius rhey wore Plames © 
> mary” mr peg ious Colours, to render themſelves beauti- 
ful ro their Friends, and rerrible to their Enemies, as the Turks 
do ar preſent. Bur in moſt of the old Monuments we find the - 
Crefts repreſented otherwiſe, and nor much different from thoſe 
on the rop of our Modern Head-pieces. © Yer Virgil mientions the 


Feathers expreſly. 
Cujus olorine ſurguns de vertice penne. Mn.1o. 


KR. he deſcribes Mezentius bis Creft, as made of a Horſe's , 
wy 


Craftaq ; hirſutus equini. En. 7. 


Bur whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creft, rhoſe 
of the Officers were more ſplendid and curious ; being u 
work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs the Helm for 
diſtinction ſake. If we might ſpeak of thoſe of Foreign Com- 
manders, the Creſt of King Pyrrhus, as ver- ftingular, would de- 


ſexve our Remark ; which Plutarch deſcribes as made of rwoGoars 
Horns (c). 


(s) Plutarch. in Marie. (6) Idemin Camil. (c) Idem in Pywrhe. 


The 
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The Lerice was a Brigandine or Coar of 
of Leather, EN ACNTINY with licrle Hooks of Iron, 
cage rn with ſmall Scales of thin Gald; i ve ind in Ve . 
#1 


Lavicam conſeream hams, Man. 3. 
And, | 
Nec- duplici [quam lorica fidelis & auro. Kn. 9, 


Somerimes rhe Loric.e were a-ſort of Linen Caffocks, ſuch as 
Suetonius attribures ro Galba, and hike thar of Alexander in Plu- 
tareh ; or thoſe of the Spaniſb Troops deſcrib'd by Polybius in his 
Account of the Batrel . po poo 

'The Soldiers, who were rated under a-rhouſand Dra- 
chms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a PeRorale, or Breaſt- 
Plate of thin Braſs, don: mates Be - and this, with 
what has been already deſcrib'd, i, y arm- 
ed; unleſs we add the Ocreg or Greaves, which wore on. 
their Legs; which perhaps they barrow'd (as rriany other Cuſtoms) 
from the Greciaxs, the 


— ſn; A. 


In the elder times of the Romans, their Horſe us'd only a round 
Shield, with a Helmer on their Head, and a couple of Javelins in 
their Hands ; | wy an of their Body being left without defence. 
Bar as ſoon as they und the great Inconveniences ro which they 
were hereby expos'd, they begun to arm themſelves like the Gre- 
cian Horle, or mach like their own Foot, only their Shield was 
a little ſhorter and {quarer, and their Launce or Javelin thicker 
_ _ ar each end, that if one miſcarried the other might be 
erviceable 
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CHAP. X. 
The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in Bat- 


talia. 


H E N the Officers marſhall'd the Army inorder roan En-' 

gagement, the Haſtati were plac'd in the Front in thick and 
firm Ranks; the Principes behind them ; bur nor ſo 
cloſe; and after them the Tyiaris, in ſo wide and looſe an Order, 
thar, upon occaſion, they could receive both the Principes and the 
Haſtati into their Body 1n any diftreſs. "The Velites, and in lar- 
rer times, the Bow-men and Slingers, were nor drawn up in this 
regular manner, bur diſpes'd of either before the Front of rhe Ha- 
ftati, or ſcarrer'd up a down among the veid ſpaces of the ſame 
Haſtati, or ſometimes plac'd in rwo Bodies in the Wi Bur 
where-ever they were fix'd, theſe Light-Soldiers Com- 
bar, skirmiſhing in flying Parties the firſt Troops of the Ene- 


= If they prevail'd, —_— do ha 
ted the Victory; bur u es they fel back ne probes 
of the Army, or ralli — When they were retir'd, | 
the Haſtati advanc'd againſt.the Enemy ; and in caſe they found ' 
 themaſelves over-power'd, retiring ſoftly roward the Principes, fell 
into the Intervals of their Ranks, and rogether with them, re- 
new'd the Fight. Bur ifthe Principe: and the Hoſtats thus join'd, 
were too weak to fuſtain the Fury Te the Bartel, Salk back 
into the wider Intervals of the Triaris ; and then all rogerher be- 
ing unired into a firm Maſs, they made another Efforr, much 
more imperuous than any before; It rhis Afaulr prov'd ineffectual, 
the Day was entirely loſt as ro the Foor ; there being no farther 
Reſerves. 

This way of marſhalling the Foor, was exactly like the Order - 
of Trees, which Gardiners calt rhe Qnincunx ; which is admi- 


rably compar'd to ir in Virgil (a). 


* Urſepe ingenti bells cum longa cobortes 
Explicur Legio, et campa ſeerit agmen aperto ; 


(a) Georg. 3. 
Irec* 


I 
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DireRaq > cies, as late flufuat onns, | 
Are remidenti telus, necdum horrida miſcent , 
Prelia. ſed dubius medits Mars errat in arms. 

Onnia fint paribus numeris dimenſa tiarum. 

Non animum mods vts paſcat proſpetus inanem; 

Sed quia non aliter vires dabit ommibus equas 

Terra, neq ; in vacuum poterunt ſe extendere rams. 


As Legions in the Field their Front diſplay, 
To try rhe Forrune of ſome doubrful Day, 
And move to meer their Foes with fober Pace, 
- Srrit xo their Figure, rho' in wider Space : 
Before the Barrel joins, while from afar, 
The Field yer glirters with the Pomp of War ; 
_ And equal Mers, like an Imparrial Lord, 
Leaves all ro Forrune, and the dint of Sword ; 
So Jer thy Vines in Intervals be fer, 
Bur nor their Rural Diſcipline forger. 
-Indalge their width, and add a roomy ſpace, 
Thar their exrremeſt Lines may ſcarce. embrace. 
Nor this alone Cindulge a vaſt Dclghr 
And make a pleafing Proſpect for the Sight : 
Bur for the Ground it ſelf, rhis only way : 


Can equal vigour to the Plants convey ; ; 
Which crouded, want the room their Branches to diſplay. 


Mr. Drydex 


And as the reaſon of rhat poſition of che Trees, * & nor only for 
Beauty aad Show, bur that every particular Tree may have room 
to ſpread irs Roor and Boughs, withonr entangling and hindrin 
the reſt ; ſo, in this ranking of rhe Men, rhe Army- was not only 
ſer our ro the beſt advantage, and made the greateſt ſhow , bur 
every -particular Soldier had free room to uſe his Weopons, and to 
withdraw himſelt berween rhe void ſpaces behind lim, withour 
occafioning any confuſion or difturbance. | 

The Stratagem of reinforcing thus three times, ' has been rec- 
kon'd almoſt rhe whole Art and Secret of rhe Reman Dilcipline ; 
and 'rwas almoſt impoſſible it ſhou'd prove unſucceſsful, if duly ob- 
ſerv'd: For Fortune, in every Engagement, muſt have faild 
them ſeveral rimes, before they could be roured ; and rhe Enemy 
{ muſt have had vhe Strengrh and Reſolution to overcome them in 
| three ſeveral Encounters, for the decifion of one Barrel ; oppnns 
E - mo 


x "O_o 
- 
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moſt orher Nations, and even the Grecians themſelves, drawing 

their whole Army, as it were, inro'one Frotit, truſted them- 

and Fortunes to the Succeſs of a-fingle Charge. 

The Roman Cavalry was poſted ar rhe rwo Corners of the Ar- 
my, like the Wings on a Body and fought ſometimes on Foot, 
ſomerimes on Horſe back, as occafion fequir'd, in the ſame man- 
ner as our Dragoons. The Confederate, or Auxiliary Forces, 
compos'd the "Two Points of the Batte/, and cover'd the whole 
Body of rhe Remans. | 

As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General commonly 
rook up his Poſt near rhe middle of the Army, berween the Prix- 
cipes and the Triaris, as the fitteſt place ro give Orders equally to 

the Troops. Thus Virgil difpoles of Turnus. 


Medio Dux armine Turnus 
Pertitur Arma tenens. -fEn. 9. 


The Legati and the Tribunes were uſually poſted by him unleſs 
the former were orderd ro Command the Wings, or the others 
ſome parricular Part of the Army. 

The Centurions ſtood every Man at the Head of his Cenrury, to 
lead thenj up ; though ſomerimes, out of Courage and Honour, 
they 'd themſelves in the Van of rhe Army : As Saluſt re- 
ports of Catiline, that he poſted all his choice Centurions, with 
the.Evocati, and the Flower of the Common Soldiers, in the Front 
of rhe Barrel : Bur the Primipili, or Chief Centurions, had the 
_— ro ſtand with the. Tribunes, near the General's Per- 

on. . ; 

The common Soldiers wete plac'd in ſeveral Ranks, art the 
diſcretion of the Centurions, according ro their Age , Strengrh, 
-and Experience ; every Man having three Foot {quare allow'd 
him to manage his Arms in : And 'twas moſtreligiouſly obſerv'd 
in their DiKiplige, never to abandon their Ranks, or break their 
Order upon any, account. | 

Bur beſides the common Methods of drawing up their Army, 
which are ſufficiently explain'd by every Hiſtorian of any Nore, 
there were ſeveral other very ſingular Methods of forming their 
_ inro odd Shapes, according to the nature of the Enemy's 


Such as the Cuneus, when an Army was rangd in the figure 


of a Wedge or Triangle, the moſt proper ro pierce andbreak the 
Orders 


Soldiers 

practis'd uſually in caſes of L 
\Ferfex, an Army drawn up as ir were into the form of a. 
pair of Sheers. . Ir ſeems to have been invented on purpoſe to re- 
ceive the Cunexs, in caſe the Enemy ſhou'd make uſe of char Figure: 
xr. 
ng open like 
der'd rhe ign'd to their own Men, bur y cur 


Figure, afrer the faſhion of a 
Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Filesexrended ro a 
great lewgth. This ſeems of very ancienr original, as being men- 
tion'd in' Homer : 


Or Am rp yudir ophes airy; arnens]es. lliad ws 
The Serre, or Saw, when the firſt Companies in the Front of , 


che Aru ſag the Raga ſomerimes proceeded, ant! 
| foun drew - fo that by the helpof a large Fancy, one 
rm blance berween them and the Teeth of rhar 


My 
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CHAP. XI. 


The Enſfigns and C oloars : the Muſick ; the Word 
w# Engagements; the Harangues of the Gene- 
746. : 


HERE are ſeveral things ftill behind, relating ro the Ar- 

my, very obſervable, before we come rothe Campand Diſk 
cipline ; ſuch as rhe Enfigns, the Muſick, the Word, or Sign, in 
Engagements, and the Harangues of the General. 

{ ro the Enfigns, rhey were either proper to the Foor, or to rhe 
Horſe. Enfigns belonging to the Foor, were either the comman 
one of the whole Legion, or rhe particular ones of the ſeveral Ma- 
nipuls. 
= Pe common Enſign of rhe whole Legion, was an Eagle of 

' Gold or Silver, fix'd en the top of a Spear, holding a Thuader-, © 
bolr-in his Talons, as ready to deliver it. Thar this was nor pe- | 
culiar to the Romans, is evident from the Teſtimony of X 
who informs us, Thar the Royal Enfign of Cyrus was a ga 
Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and faftned on a Spear ; and that the 
ſame was till us'd by the Perſian Kings (s). ; 7+; 

Whar the Enfigns of the Manipuls formerly were, the very 
Word points our tro us ; for, as Ovid expreſes it. | 


Pertica ſufpenſos portabat longa Maniplos, 
Unde Maniplaris nomina miles habet. 


Manipulus ly fignifymg a wilp of Hay, ſuch as in ruder 
ena the Sldters ho on a Pole Fa. an Enfign. 

Bur this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome; afterwards they made 
ule of a S with a tranſverſe piece on the rop, almoſt like a 
Croſs; and ſomerimes with a Hind on the top, in allufion ro 
Manipulus ; below the tranſverſe part was faſtned one lirtle orbi- 
cular Shield, or more, in which they ſomerimes placed the ſmal- 
ler Images of rhe Gods, and in latter times of the Emperours. 


i. —_ _ 


(s) De Inſlit. Cyri, (ib. 7. 


Ate © | 
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Auguſtus order'd a Globe faſtned on the head of a Spear-to ferve 
© for this Uſe, in token of rhe Conqueſt of the whole World. 

The Enfign of the Horſe was nor ſolid as the others, bur a 
Cloth -almoft like our Colours, ſpreading on a Staff : On theſe 
were commonly rhe Names of rhe Emperours, in Golden or Pur- 
ple Lerrers. ; 

The religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enfigns, was extia- 
ordinary ; worſhipp'd them, ſwore by them, and incurr'd 
certain death if they loft chem. Hence 'ryas an uſual $ 
in a dubious En r, for the Commanders to ſnatch the En- 

our of the Hands, and throw them among the Troops . 
the Enemy, knowing that their Men wou'd venture the exrtrem- 
eſt Danger to recover rhe. \ 

As _e the _ kinds i — and Banners, introduc'd 
by the larer Emperours, juſt before Chriſtianity, and afterwards, 
endo aot fall under the preſer.: Enquiry, R/Hrea confin'd ro 
the more flouriſhing and vigorous Apes of the Common-wealth. 

The Romans us d only Wind-muſick in their Army ; the In- 
ſtruments which ſery'd for that purpoſe, may be diftinguiſh'd into 
Ing {neon 

Tuba 1$ 'd ro have exactly like our 
running on wider and wider it a dire& Line to the Orifice. 

The Cornus were bended almoſt round ; rhey owe their Name 
and Original to the old Horns of Beaſts, pur ro the ſame uſe in 
the ruder Ages. 

* The-Buccine ſeem ro have had the ſame riſe, and may derive 
their Name from Bos and Cano. *Tis very hard ro diftinguiſh 
theſe from the Cornua, unleſs they were ſomerhing leſs and, nor 
uire ſo crooked : Yer 'nis moſt certain, that they were of a dif- 
t Species ; becauſe we never read of the Cornua, in uſe with 

the Warch, or Scatinels, bur only theſe Buccine. % 

The Litu; were a middle kind berween the Cornua and the Ti- 
be, being almoſt wr, only a little rurning in ar the top, like 
the Lituus, or facred Rod: of the Augur, whence they borrow'd 
their Name. | 

Theſe Inſtruments being all made of Braſs, the Players on them 
went under the Name of /AEneatores, belides the particular Terms 
of Twbicines, Cornicines, Buccinatores, &c. and rhere ſeems to have 
been a ſer number affign'd to every Mexzpulus and Turms, befides 

ſeveral of a higher Order, and common rothe whole Legion. In 
2 Barrel, the Former rook their Starion by the Enfiin, or Colours, 
of their particular Company, or Troop : The others ſtood near 

the 
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the Chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the General and Prime Offi 
cers ; and when the Alarm was to be given, at the Word of the 
General, theſe larrer began it, and were follow'd by the common 
Sound of the reft, diſpers'd through the ſeveral parts of the Ar- 


m 


y. 
Beſides this Claſſicum, or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a general 
Shour ar the firſt Encounter, (a) which in later Ages rhey call'd 
Barritus, from ſome German Original. 

This Cuſtom ſeems ro have roſe from an Inſtinct of Nature, and 
5 attribured almoſt to all Nations that engag'd inany Martial Ac- 
tion; as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus ro the Germans ; 
by Livy to the Gauls ; by Quintus Curtius ro the Macedonians and 
Perſinns ; by Thucydedes, Plutarch, and other Authors, to the 
Gretians. Poly.enus honours Pan with vhe invention of the De- 
vice, when he was Lientenant-General ro Bacshus in the - Indi- 
an Expedition ; and, if ſo, we have a very good Original for the 
Terrores Panic, or Panic; Fears, which might well be the con- 
ſequence of ſuch a difſmai and ſurprizing Clamour. The Ro- 
mans tade one addition ro this Cuſtom, art the ſame time claſh- 
ing their Arms with great violence, to improve the Strengrh 
and Terrour of the Noiſe. This rbey call d Gontufſio Armo- 
ram. 
Our famons Mz/ton has given us a noble Deſcription of ir, as 
bid by rhe Rebel-Angels after their Leader's Speech for rhe re 
aewing of the War. | 


He ſpake : And to confirm his Words, our flew | 
Millions of Flaming Swords, drawn from rhe Thighs, 
Of mighry Cherubyms ; rhe {ſudden Blaze, 

Far round i]llumin'd Hell: Highly they rag'd 
Againſt rhe Higheſt, and Fierce with graſped Arms, 
Claſh'd on their Sounding Shields, the dinn of War, 
Hurling defiance roward the Vault of Heaven. 


Parad. Loft, B. : 

The Signs of Batrel, befides rho C/a/jic:on, were either a Flag , 

or Standard, erc&ted for chat purpole, which Plutarch, mm rwo 

ſeveral places, calls a Purple Robe ; or more properly lome Word 
(6) Vid. &. Gel. Nod. Atic. [ib. 1. cap. 11. 

P or 
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or Sentence communicated by the General ro rhe Chief Officers, 
and by them ro the whole Army. This commonly contain'd ſome 
good Omen ; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Vitoria, Fortuna Cefaris , 
and the like; orelſe the Name of ſome Deiry, as Fulins Cefur 
us'd Venus Genetrix ; and Auguſtus, Apollo, The old Teſſera pur * 
ro this uſe, ſeems ro have been a ſorr of Tally, deliver'd ro every 
Soldier ro diſtinguiſh him from the Enemy ; and perhaps on that 
they us'd to inſcribe ſome particular Word, or Sentence, which 
afterwards they made uſe of wirhout the Tally. © 

One great Encouragement which the Soldiers receiv in the 
entrance on any. Advenrure, was from the Harangue of rhe Ge- 
neral ; who upun the underraking an Enrterprize, had a I hrone 
erected with green Turf, ſurrounded with the Faſces, Enfigns, 
and other Miltary Ornaments ; from whence he addreſsd him- 
ſelf ro the Army, pur them in mind of the noble Archievements 
of their Anceſtors, rold rhem their own Strength, and explaind 
10 them the Order and Forces of the Enemy ; raifing their Hopes 
with the glorious Rewards of Honour and Victory, and diſhipa- 
ring their Fears by all rhe Arguments thar a natural Courage and 
Eloquence could tuggeft. This Cuttom, rho' now laid atide as 
antiquared 'and uſeleis, is yer highly commended in the ancient 
Dilcipline, and withour doubr has becn often the cauſe of extra- 
ordinary Succefles, and the means of ſtifling Sedirion, hindring 
Action, and preventing many unfortunate Diforders in rhe 
Field. . 


© 3 AP. - X00; 


The Form and Diviſion of the Roman Camp. 


HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 
their Camp ; and rwo very great Commanders Philip of 
Macedon, and King Pyrrbus, upon view of their admirable Or- 
dzr and Contiivance herein, are reported to have expreſs the 
g-eareit Adzuration imaginable of the Roman Arr, and ro have 
raoughr them more than Barbarians, as the Grecians term'd all 
Pcople belides rhemielves, 
| Before 
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Before we take a particular Proſpect of the Camp, we had 
beſt diſtinguiſh berween the Caſtra &/tiva, and Caſtra Hiberna : 
The former were ſomerimes light and moveable, fo that they 
might be {er up or rook down in a Night, and then they call'd 
them ſimply Caſtra. Ar other times, when they defign'd ro con- 
tinue long in their Encampmenrs, they rook more pains to fortifie 
and regulare them, for rhe Convenience and Defence of their 
Men ; and then they term'd rhem Caſtra Stariva, 

As for. the Fiberna, -or Winter-Quarters, they were common- 
ly raken up in ſome Ciry or Town, or elſe ſo builr, arid con- 
triv'd as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And hence 
the Antiquarians obſerve, Thar the Modern Towns whole Names 
end in ceſter, were originally theſe Ca/tra H:iberna of the Re- 
mans. 

The Figure of the Reman Camp was Four-ſquare, divided in- 
rorwo chief Partitions, rhe Upper and the Lower. In the Up- 

Parririon, were the Pavilion of rhe General, and rhe Lodg- 
- ments of the chief Officers: In the Lower, were diſpos'd the 
Tenrs of the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foor: 

The General's Appartment, which rhey call'd Pr.etorium ( be- 
cauſe the ancient Lazznes ſtyl'd all their Commanders Pratores ) 
ſeems ro have been of a round Fignre: The chief Parrs of ir 
were the Tribunal, or General's Pavilion ; the Augurale (et afide 
for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religious Uſes ; rhe Appart- 
ments of rhe young Noblemen, who came under the care of the 
Generfl, ro inform themſelves in the Nature of the Countries, 
.and rb gain ſome Experience in Military Aﬀairs: Theſe Gen- 
rlemen hed the honourable Title of Imperatoris Contuberna- 
les. 
On the Right fide of the Pr.etorium, ſtood the Qu.eſtorium al- 
ſign'd to rhe Qzeſtor, or Treaſurer of the Army ; and hard by 
the Forum, ſerving not only for the lale of Commcdiries, bur roo 
for the meering of Councils, and giving Audience tro Ambaſſadors: 
This is ſometimes call'd Quint ana. | 

On the other fide of the Pretorium were lodg'd the Legatr, 
or Lieutenant-Generals : And below the Pr.etorivm, the Tribu- 
nes rook up their Quarters by fix and fix, oppokice to their pro- 
=. Legions, ro the end they might the berter govern and inſpect 
them. 

The Prefea: of the Foreign Treops were lodg'd ar the fides 
ot the Tribunes, -over-againit their re{peEtive Wings : -Behind 
theſe were the Lodgments of the Evrcari, and then thoſe of the 

2 Extras 
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Extraordinaris and Able#i equites, which concluded the bigher 
part of the Camp. 

Berween the rwo Partitions was included a Spor of Ground 
about an hundred Foot in length, which they call'd Principia, 
where the Alars and Statues .oi rhe Gods, and ( perhaps) the 
chicf Enfgns were fix'd all rogether. | | 

The middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt Honourable 

| Place, was affign'd ro the Roman Horle ; and next ro them were 
quarter'd rhe Triarii, then the Principes ; cloſe by them the Haſ- 
eati ; afterwards the Foreign Horle ; and in the laſt place the 
Foreign Foor. | 

Bur the Form and Dimenhions of the Camp, can't be ſo well 
delcrib'd any orher way as in a Table, where they are expos'd to 
view. However we may remark two great pieces of Policy in 
rhe way of diſpoling'the Confederate Forces : For in the firit 
place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, placing part 
in the higheſt Partition of the Camp, and part in the lower; and 
then the marter was order'd fo, rhar they ſhould be ſpread in thin 
Ranks round the Troops of the State; io that the later, poflefl- 
ing the middle ipace, remain'd firm and ſolid, while the arhers 
were Maſters of very little ſtrength ; being ſeparated fo valt a 
rmoangy trom one another, and lying juſt on the Skirrs of the 

rmy. 

The Reman: fortified their Cainp with a Ditch and Paraper, 
which rhey rerm'd Fofſa and Valum ; in the laſt, ſome diltinguiſh 
rwo Parts, the Azger and the Sudes. The Agger was ng. more 
than the Earth catt up ro form the Valim; and the Sudes were a 
lort of wooden Stakes to ſecure and ſtrengrnen ir. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Duties, Works, and Exerciſes of the Soldiers, 


HE Duties and Works of the Soldiers confiſted chiefly 1n 
their Watches and Guards, and their diligence in caſting up 

Intrenchments and Ramparts, and ſuch other laborious Services. ' 
The Watches and Guards were divided into the Excubie, and 
the Vigiliz : The firſt kept by Day, the other by Night. . 
$ 


 & x - 
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Asto the Excubie, they were kept either in rhe Camp, or at the 
Gates and Intrenchments. For the former there was allow'd a 
whole Manipulus to arrend betarce the Pr.etorium ; and four Sol- 
diers to the.'Tenr of every Tribune. 

The Trzar:;, as the moſt honourable Order, were excus'd from 
the ordinary Watches ; yer being plac'd exactly oppolite ro the 
Equites, they were oblig'd ro have an Eye over their Horles. 

The Excubize, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the Intrench- 
ments they properly call'd Staziones. There teem ro have beeh 
aflign'd one Company of Foot and one Troop of Horſe ro each of 
the Four Gates every Day. And rwas a moſt unpardurable 
Crime ro deſert their Poſt, or to abandon their Corps of Guards. - 
The excellency of the Roman Diicipline in this particular, has ap- 

zar'd on many occafions to their great Honour, and ro the bene- 
hit of heir Aﬀairs. To give one witance : Ar rhe Siege of Agri- 
gentum 1n Sicily, in the firtt Punich War, when the Roman Guards 
had diſpers'd themſelves abroad a little farther than they oughr 
into the Fields for Forage ; and the Carthaginians, laying hold 
pn the opportunity, made a vigorous Sally from the Town, and 
in all probability would have forc'd the Camp ; the Soldiers, ' 
who had carelefly neglected their Duty, being ſenſible of the ex- 
treme Penalty they had incurr'd ; reſolv d to repair rhe Fault by 
ſome remarkable Behaviour; and accordingly rallying together, they 
not only ſuſtain'd the Shock of rhe Enemy, to whom chey were 
far inferiour. in number; bur in the end made ſo great a flaugh- 
ter among them, as compell'd rhem to'retrear to their Works, 
when they bad well-nigh forc'd rhe Reman Lines (a). 

The Nigh:-guards atlign'd ro the General and Tribunes, 'were 
of the fame nature as rhole in the Day. Bur the proper Vzg/les 
Were four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard rhree Hours, and 
then reliey'd by tour others : So that there were iour Sers in a 
Night, according to the four Warches, which rook rheir Name 
from this Cuſtom. 

The way of ſerring this nightly Guard, was by a Tally or Te/- 
era, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centurton ro 
another. quite rhrough che Army, ill it came again to the Iri- 
bune who ar firſt deliver'd ir. Upon the receipt of this, the Guard 
was unmediately fer. The Perion depurzd ro carry the Te/ſ- 
ſera from the Tribunes ro the Centurions was call'd Tefſera- 
TIS, 


_ 


(a) Vide Palys. lib, 1, 
FA P 3 Bur 
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Bur becauſe rhis was not a ſufficient regulation of the Buſineſs, 
they had the Cireaieis Pigilum, or a viſiring rhe Warch, perform- 
cd commonly abour four times in the Night, by ſome of the Horſe. 
Upon extraordinary occaſions, the Tribunes and Licutenant-Ge- 
nerals, and ſometimes the General himſelf, made rheſe Circuits 
5 Perion, and rook a ſtrict view of the Watch in every Partof rhe 

amP. 

Levy (z), when he rakes an occaſion ro compare the Maced»- 
nizm with the Roman Soldiers, gives the larrer particularly the 
preference, for their unwearied labonr and patience 1m carrying 
on their Works. And that this was no mean Encomiam, appears 
from the Character Polybius (b) has beſtow'd on the Macedonian, 
thar ſcarce any People endur'd Harefhips berrer, or were more pa- 
tient of Labour, whether in their Forrificarions or Ericampments, 
or 1n any .orher painfull and hardy Employment mcident to the - 
Life of a Soldier. There is no way of ſhewing the excellency of 
the Roma» in this Aﬀair, bur by giving ſome remarkable Inſtan- 
ces of.the Military Works ; and we may be ſarisfied with an ac- 
count of ſore of them, which occur under the ConduR of Fulius 
Cxfar. 

Wher' he beficg'd a Town of rhe Aruatics inGelia, he begirt 
tt with x Rampart rwelve Foor high, and as many broad ; 
ſtrengthning it with a vaſt number of wooden Forts ; the whole 
Compaſs inchuding fifreen Miles : And all this he finiſh'd with 
ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were oblig'd ro con- 
feis, they rhonghr the Remans were affifted in theſe Arremprs by 
tome Superaarural or Divine Power (c}). GY 

Ar anorher tim2, in an Expedition agaifift the Helveris in the 
ſame Counrry, with the affiftance only of one Legion, and ſome 
Provincial Soldiers, he raisd a Wall ninereen Miles long, and 
—_ Foor high, with a Dirch proportionable ro d it 
d. 

More remarkable than eirher of rheſe were hits Fortificarions 
before A/efir, or Alexia in Burgundy, deſcrib'd by himſelf ar large 
in his ferenth Book ; by which he protected his Army againſt 
fourſcore thouſand Men that were in the Town, and” rwo hun- 
dred and forty thouſand Foot, and eight rhoufand Horſe that 
were arriv & to the affiitance of the Enemy (e). y 

Bur bis moſt wonderfull Performance of this nature, were the 
Works with which he ſhur up Pompey and his Army in Dyrrachi- 


\# Lg. (5) Lg. (c) Ceſar de Bell. Gall.l. 2. c. 8. (4) Idon, Gall. (e) 1b. 1.7 
um, 
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um, reaching from Sea ro Sea ; which are thus elegantly deſcri- 
bed by Lucan, Lib. 6. 


Franguntur montes, planumy; per ardua Czſar 
Ducit opus : pendit foſſas, turritag; fimmis 
Diſpomit Caſtella jugis, magnoq ; receſſu 62 
Amplexus fines, ſaltus, nemoroſaq; teſqua, 

Es filvas, vaſtiq; feras indagine claudit ; | 
Non deſunt Camp: ; non deſunt pabula Magno 
Caſtraq; Ceſareo circumdatus aggere mutat, Ec. 


Vaſt Clifts beat down, no more o'er-look rhe main, 

And levell'd Mountains form a wondrous Plain : 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forrs fecure 

The ſtarely Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 

Woods, Foreſts, Parks in endleſs Circuits join'd, 

With ftrange Encloſures cheat the Savage kind. 

Still-Pompey's Foragers (ecure may range ; 

Still he his Camp without confinement, change. 


The Exerciſes of their Body. were, Walking, Running I eap- 
ing, Vaulring, and Swimming. The firſt was very ſerviceable 
upon account of tedious Marches, which were ſometimes of ne- 
cefſiry to be undertaken ; the next ro make them give a more 
violent Charge on the Enemy ; and the two laſt tor clumbang 
the Ramparts and paſling the Dirches. The Vaulting belong- 
ed properly ro the Cayalry, and is ftill own as uſcful as e- 
ver. 

The Exercilcs of their Arms Lipfius divides into Palqria and 
Armatura. 

The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perform'd in this 
manner : They ſet up a grear Poſt abour fix Foor high, ſuira- 
ble ro the Srarure of a Man ; and this the Soldiers were wont ro 
afſail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were indeed a real 
Enemy; learning upon this, by the affiſtance of the Camp:idodores, 
how to place their Blows a-right. Frvenal brings in the very 
Women aftedting this Exercife. 


Vel quis non vidit vuinera Pal: 


Quem cavat affduis ſudibus, ſeutog; laceſſis > Yar. 6. 
P 4 


. 
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Who has nor ſeen them, when without a Bluſh, 
Againſt tbe Poſt their Wicker-Shields rhey cruſh, © 
!ouriſh rhe Sword, and ar the Plaſtron puſh 2 


Armature conſiſted chiefly in the Exercifes perform'd with all 
manner of miffive Weapons ; as throwing of the Spear or Jaye. 
lin, ſhooring of Arrows and the like; in which the Tyrones, or 
new liſted Men, were train'd with great care, and with the feye- 
reſt Ditcipline. Fuvenal may perhaps allude ro this Cuſtom in his 
firit Saryr- 


Tu {cabie frueris mal;i, quod in aggere rodit 
Quiz tegitur parma & galez , metuerſ; | flagelli 
Diſcit ab hirſuto jaculum terquere Capel. 


To you fuch ſcabb'd harſh Fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young Soldiers at their Exercifings gnaw, 

Who rrembling learn to throw the faral Darr, 
And under Rods of rough Centurions imarr. 


- Nor did the common Soldiers only practiſe theſe Feats, bur the 
Commanders themielves often tet them an Example of Induſtry; 


and were very eminent for their Dexterity in Performances of 
this nature. Thus the famous Scipio is deſcrib'd by Silius Italicus. 


Tpſe inter medios venture ingentia laudis 
$:2na dabat, vibrare ſudem, tranſmittere ſaltu 
Atwraies foſſes, undeſum frangere nando 
ſndutus thoraca vadum, fpettacula tante 

an acies virtutis erant; [.epe alite planta 

Tis perfoſſum, © campi per aperta volantem 

Ipjc pedes prevertit equan : f,0 * arduus idem 

Caſtorum ſpatium & ſaxo ws > & haſt2. Lib. 8. 


Among the reſt the noble Chief come forth, 
And ſhew'd glad Omens of his furure worth. 
High o'er. his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 
He brandiſh'd in the Air his threatning Staff, 
Or leap'd the Dirch, or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 
Heavy with Arms, and his embroyder'd Coar. 
Now &tery Stceds, tho ſpurrd with Fury on, 
£n Foor he challeng'd, and on Foor out-run. 
| While 
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While croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his airy Courſe; 

Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd the generons Horſe. 

Now pond'rous Stones, well poiz'd, with horth his Hands 
Above the wondring Crowd unmov'd he ſends ; 

Now croſs rhe Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, | 
Which o'er ren thouſand Heads flies finging thra' the Air. 


Thus have we taken a ſhort view of the chief Duti es, Works, 
and Exerciſes of rhe Soldiers ; bur we muft nor forger their con- 
ſtant Labour and Trouble of carrying their Baggage on their 
Shoulders in a March ; this was commonly fo heavy a Burden, 
and ſo extreme rirelom, rhat Virgil calls 1t injuſtus fascis. Georg. 3. 


Non ſecus .ac patriis acer Romdnus in armi: 
Injuſto ſub faſce viam dum carpit, & ante 
Hoſfti expeFatum poſitis ſtat in ordine caſtyis. 


Thus under heavy Arms the Yourh of Rome 
Their long laborious Marches overcome ; 
Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 


And pitch their ſudden Camp before the oy $4 Va 


_— ls. ee ee... AS. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Soldiers Pay. 


= 


_—_— Roman Pay conſiſted of three Parts, Money, Corn 
and Cloaths. | | | 

As to- the Money, 'tis very certain, thar for above three hun- 
dred Years rogerher the Army ferv'd grazis, and ar their own 
Charge; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be cſtabli- 
ſhed, .it was no more than rwo Obols .a Day tothe common Foor, 
and ro the-inferiour Officers, and the Centurions four Obol: ; to 
the Horſe a Drachma a-piece. "Tis probable, rhar the Tribunes 
receiv'd what was counted very confiderable ( rtho' Polybivs is fi- 
lent in this parrer) fince in ſeveral Authors, we find a large Sa- 
lary expres by a Meraphor taken from a Tmbunc's Stipend : 


Thus Frvenal particularly : 


Alter 
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rem Alter. cnim, quantum in Legione Tribuns 
Accipiunt, donant.Calvinz vel Catienz. Sar. 3. 


For t'other wealth Rogue can throw away 
Upon a fingle Girl a Tribune's Pay. 


Yet Lipſizs has conjeCtur'd, from very good Authority, that ir 
could not be more than four times the ordinary Stipend, or a 
Drachma and rwo QObat:. 

And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations, that Livy had 
very good Reaton for his Remark ; . Nu!z unquam Reſpublica 
fuit in quam tam fere avaritia luxuriaq; immigraverint, nec ubi 
rantus ac tam din paupertati ac parcimens.e honos fuit (a). Never 
wes there any State or Kingdom in which Avarice and Luxury ſo late 
gain d 4 Head, or where Zoneſt Poverty and Frugality continu'd long- 
er in: Eſteem and ['eneration. 

Julius Ceſcty was rhe firſt rhat made any confiderable alrerarion 
in this Aﬀair ; who, as Sueronius affirms, doubled the Legionary 
.Pay tor ever. | 

Auguſt us ſertled a new Stipend raisd ro ten Aſes a Day; and the 
following Emperours made fuch large Additions, thar in rhe time of 
Domiti.an, the ordinary Stipend was rwenry five Aſſps per Diem. 

The Officers whom they receiv'd the Money from, were the 
Queftors ; or rather the Tribmni £72r:1, who were a diftin&t So- 
ciery from rhe former, and who, (as Voſſius (b) has ſertled rhe 
Poinr ) were commiſſion'd ro rake up Money of the Queſtors ro 
pay off che Army. Bur it is probable, rhar being many in num- 
ber, as they are contantly repreſented in Hitory, they had ſome 
other Bufineis betides rhis given them in -charge. Cafvin the 
Lawyer ſays, That they had rhe ſuperviſal of all rhe Money 
coin'd in the Ciry, as the Qz.cftors rook care of the Taxes cortiing 
in from the Provinces /c). - 

Belides the Pay receiv'd in Money, we read of Corn and Cloaths 
oiren given to the Soldiers : Bur Polybius afſares us, Thar the 
Queſtor always fubrracted tome par: of their Pay on thar account : 
And Plutarch, among the popular Laws of C. Gracchus, makes 
him the Aurhor of one, ardaining, Thar the Soldiers ſhould be 
cloath'd ar the Expence of the State, withour the leaſt diminurion 
of their Stipend. The Whear allow'd ro the Foot was every Man 
four Modis a Moarth, ro the Horſe rwo Meds, and ſeven of Barley, 


fa) L.i{b)is Erxm. Lin, Lai. in Vo. Trib. (c)Calv. Lex, Jur. in Vo. Trio. _ 
©» [r 
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Ir was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in rhe time of the 
ſtrict Diſcipline, ro prepare their Corn themſelves for their own 
uſe ; and therefore ſome carried Hand-Mills abour with them, ro 
ind it with ; others pounded ir with Srones ; and this haſtily 
'd upon the Coals; very often furniſh'd them with a Meal, 
which they made upon Tables of Turf, with: no other Drink 
than bare Warer, or what they. call'd Poſca, Water ſharpen'd with 
a mixture of Vinegar. | 


— 
AA — - —  — — 


CH.4 EF... XY. 
Of the Military Puniſbments. 


T H E Puniſhments us'd in the Camp, were ſuch as reach'd 
either the Offender's Body Credit, 'or Goods. The Cor: 
poral Puniſhmenrs were uſually bearing with the Vites, or Rods, 
or baſtinading with rhe Fuſtes : The laft, rho' already reckon'd 
up, among the Civil Puniſhments, which did nor touch rhe Life 
the Malefactor ; yer in the Camp it was for the moſt part Ca- 
ital, and was perform'd after thismanner. The convicted Per- 
on being brought before the Tribune, was by him' gently ſtrack 
over tht Shoulders with a Sraff : Afrer this, the: Criminal had li- 
berry to run, bur ar the ſame rime the reft of the Soldiers had It- 
berry to kill him if they could-: Sothar being. perſecuted with 
Swords, Darts, Stones, and all manner of Weapons on every Hand, 
he was preſently diſparch'd. This Penalry was incurr'd, by ftealing 
any thing out of rhe Camp ; by giving falſe Evidence ; by aban- 
doning their Polt in a Bartel ; Oy pony falſely ro have done 
ſome grear Exploit, our of hopes of a Reward; by fighring withour 
the General's Order; by lofing their Weapons ; or by aggravating a 
Misdemeanour leſs than either of theſe, by repearing it rhree times. 
If a great number had offended, as by running from their Co- 
lours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common wap>ot 
proceeding ro Juſtice was by Decimatren, or purring all the Grt- 
minal's Names rogether in a Shield or Veſſel, and drawing them 
out by Lorz every Tenth Man being ro die withourReprieve, com- 
monly in the manner juſt now deſcrib'd; fo that by this means, tho' 
all were nar alike ſenſible of the Puniſhmenr; yer all were frighred 

into Obedience. In later Auchors, we mcet iomerimes with Vice 
tio, and Centeſimatio, which Words ſufficiently explain themſelves. 
| The 
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The Puniſhments which reached no farther than their Credir; by 
expoling them ro publick Shams; were ſuch as theſe: 'Degra- 
ding them from a higher 'Starion ro a lower ; giving them a ſet 
quantity of Barley inftead of Whear; ungirding them, and raking 
away their B21r; making them Srand all Supper-rime, while the 
reft far down ; and ſuch orher lictle Marks of Diſgrace. 

, Befides theſe, 4g+U7us has recorded x very fingalar Puniſhment, 
by _ the Delinquent Blood. H:s Judgment concerning the o- 
riginal of chis Cuitom, is ro rhis purpoſe: H2 fanſies, thar 1n elder 
times, this us'd ro be preſcrib'4 ro the drowſy and ſluggiſh Soldiers, 
rather as a Phyſical Remedy than a Paniſhment ; and char in after 
Ages it might have ben applied in moſt orher Faulrs, upon this 
Conſideration, Thar all choſe who did nor obſerve che Rules of 
their Diſcipline, were ro be\losk'd upon as ftupid or Mad ; and 
for Perions in thoſe Conditions, Blood-lecting is commoaly fucceſs- 
fall,”2). Bur b2cauſe this reaſon is hardly larisfactory, the grear 
Critick Muretus has oblig'd us with another, believing the de 
of this Cattom ro have been, Thar rhoſe mean-ſpirired Wrerches 
might loſe that Blood wirh ſhame and diſgrace, which they .dar'd 
not ſpend nobly and honourably in the Service of their Country (b). 

As for the Puniſhmenrs relaring ro their Goods and Money, rhe 
Triþunes might for ſeveral Faulrs impoſe a Fine on the Delin- 
quents, and. force them ro give a Pledge, in caſe they could nor 
pay. . -Sometimes roo they ſtopp'd rhe Stipend ; whence they were 
calld, by way of reproach, re dirnts.. . dy 


| (s) Agel. L. 16. c. 8. (6) Muret. Variar. Lefi. l. 13. © 25 


CH AP. 'XVL 
Of the Military © Rewards. 


Bea the Encouragements of Valour and Induſtry were much 
more canfiderable, than the Praceedings againſt rhe contrary 
Vices. The moſt confiderable (nor ro ſpeak of the Promorion from 
one Station to another) were firſt. the Imperatoria, \{uch as 
The Haſts pura, a fine Spear of Wood withour any Iron on ir ; 
ſuch an one as Virg:! has given Sylvius in the Sixth of the Encids. 


Ile, vides? pura jrvenis qui nititur haſt?» 
| | | The 
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This Preſent was ufually beftow'd on him, who in ſome little 
Skirmiſh had kill'd an Enemy, who engag'd him Hand to Hand. 
They were reckon'd very Honourable Gifrs, and the *Gods are 
comwmon]y repreſented with {uch Spears, on the old Coins. Mr. 
 Falker derives hence the Cuftom of our grear Courr-Officers car- 
rying Whire Rods or Staves, as Enfigns of their Places. 

- The Armille, a fort of Bracelets, given npon account of ſame 
eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born Romans. ; 

The Torques, Golden and Silver-Collars, wreath'd with curious 
Art and Beaury. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars to the Auxili- . 

ies, and the Silver ro the Reman Soldiers; : bur this. is ſuppos'd 

be a miſtake. | 

The Phalere, commonly thought to be a Suir of rich Frappings 
for a Horſe; bur becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the Foor as-well 
as the Cavalry, we thay rather ſuppole them to have been gblden 
Chains of like nature with the Torques, only that they ſeem ro have 
hung down to the Breaſt ; whereas the others only went round the 
Neck. The hopes of thete rwo Jaſt are particularly urg'd, among 
the Advantages of a Military Lite by Fuvenal, Sat. 16. 


Ut leti phaleris ormnes, 6 torquibus omnes. 


The Vexila, a forr of Banners of different Colours, work'd in 
Silk or other curious Marerials, ſuch as Auguſtus beſtow'd on Agrip- 
pa, afrer he had won the Sea-fight ar A#ium. | 

We may in the nexr place, rake notice of the ſeveral Coronets, 
receiv'd on ſeveral occafions. As, 

Corona Civica, given to any Soldierthar had fſav'd the Life of a 
Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon%d more hon- 
ourablethan any other Crown, tho compos'd of no berter Mareri- 
als than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it C:ivilis Quercus, En. 6. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civils tempora Quercn. 


Pluterch has gueſs'd very happily at the reaſon why the Bran- 
ches of this Tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. For the 
Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe Sacred ro Frpiter, the 
great Guardian of their City; they mighr theretorethink ir the moſt 
P Ornament for him who had preſerv'd a Citizen. Befides, 
the Oak may very well claim the preference in this caſe; becauſe 
in the Primitive Times, that Tree alone was thoughr almoſt ſuffi- 
cient for rhe preſerving of Man's Lite: Irs Acorns were the prin- 
eipal Diet , the old Mortals, and the Honey which was _ 

menly 
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' monly found there, preſented them with a very pleaſam Liquor 
It was'a particular Honour conferr'd on the Perſons who had 
merired this Crown, Thar when they came to any of the publick 
Shows, the whole Company, as well Senate as People, ſhould 
fignifie their Reſpect, by rifing up when they ſaw enter ; 
and thar they ſhould rake their Sear on theſe occafions among the 
Senators ; being alſo excus'd from all rroubleſom Daries and Ser- 
vices an their own Perſons, and procuring the fame Immuniry for 
their Father, and Grand-father by his fide (b). 
Corona 'Muralis, . given to him who firſt ſcal'd the Walls of a 
Ciry in a general Afaulr; and therefore in the ſhape of ir there 
was ſome Allufion made ro the Figure ofa Wall 
Corona Caftrenfis, or Vallaris, the Reward of him who had firſt 
fore'd the Encmies Intrenchments. 
Corona Navalis, beſtow'd on ſuch as had fignaliz'd their Valour 
in an Engagement art Sea ; being fer round with Figures like the 
Beaks of Ships. 


Cut bell; infigne ſupzrbum 
Tempora naval: fulgent roſtrats Corona. Virg. En. 8. 


— 


Lipfius fanſfies the Corona Navalis, and the Roſtrata, to have been 
rwo diſtinct Species, rho* they are generally believ'd ro be the ſame 
kind of Crown. 

Gorona obſidionalis : This was nor like the reft, given by the 
General to the Soldiers, bur prelented by the common Conſent of 
the Soldiers to the General, when he had deliver d rhe Remans or 
their Allies from a Siege. It was compos'd of the Graſs growing 
in che beſieg'd Place. | ; 

Corona Triumphalis, made with Wreaths of Laurel, and pro 

only ro luch Generals as had rhe Honour of a Tri 

* Awum Co- umph. In Afrer-ages this was changd for Gold *, 
rYOBarium. and nor only reftrain'd to thoſe that actually Tri- 

. umph'd, bur preſented on ſeveral other accounts, as 
commonly by the Foreign States and Provinces to their Parrons 

| and Benetactors. Several of the other Crowns roo are thoughrro 
| bave been of Gold, as the Caſtren/is, rhe Mural, and the Navat 
" Beſides thele, we meer with the Corone aures, often betow'd on 
Soldiers withour any orher additional Term. And Dion Cafſits 
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| (a) Vide Plutarch. in Coriclam. (b) Vide Plin, lib. 16. cap. 4. 
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mentions a particular ſort of Coronet made of Oz 
live-Boughs and beftow'd like the reſt, in confide- 
ration of ſome fignal A& of Valour: 5 


e 


Lipſins believes theſe ro have © ſucceeded jn th 
Room of the Golden Crowns after they were lai 
aſide. | RES. 

The moſt remarkable Perſon upon Record in 
Hiſtory, for obtaining a great number of theſe | Re- 
wards was one C. Siccins (or Sicinirs) Dentatus ; who 
had receivd in the time of. his Military Service, eight 
Crowns of Gold ; fourteen Civick Crowns, three 
Mural, eighty three Golden Torques, fixty Gol- 
Fog e, eighteen Haſtz pare, and leventy hye 

A | 


But far greater Honours were conferrd on the 
Victorious Generals, ſome of which were uſually de- 
creed them in thew abſence, others at their arrival 
in the City. | 


_ Of the former kind were the Salutatio Imperato- 


ris, and the Sapplicatio ; of the latter the Ovation 
and the Trizmph. 


The firft of theſe, was no more than the falut- 
ing the Commander in chief with the Title of In- 
perator, upon account ot any remarkable Succels 3 
which Tirle was decreed him by the Senate _ at 
Rowe, after it had been given him by the joint Ac- 
clamarions of the Soldiers in the Camp. 


The Swpplicatio was - a. ſolemn Proceſſion to. the 
Sage 4 the Gods to return thanks for any fignal 
1or y, 


I ———___ — — — 


(4) Vide Agel, lib, 2+ 64þ. 11. Faler, Max, —_ 
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 Aﬀeer the obtaining any ſach reinatkable Ad- 
vantage, the General commonly gave the. Senare 
| 'an account of the Exploit, by Letters 

* Litere wreathed 'about with Laurel *, In wh 
Lareate. after an account of his Sucreſs, he tefir: 
the favour of 'a Swppiication, of Pub 


' lick Thankſgiving. 


_ This being granted for a. ſet number of Days; 
the Senate went in a folemn manner to e 
chict Temples, and affifted ar the Sacrifices pro- 
' per to the occation; holding a Feaſt in the Tem- 
' Þles, to the Honour oft, the reſpe&ive Deities, Hence 
Serum explains that of Yirgil. 


C—_— Templis indicit honorem, fn. 1; 
As alluding to a folemn Sapplication. 


In the mean time, the whole Body of the Com- 
monalty kept Holy-day, and frequented the Religi- 
ous Aﬀemblies 3 giving Thanks for the late Succets, 
.and imploring a tong continuance of the Divine 
Favour and Aifliftance, 


Oftavius Caſar, together with the Confuls, Hirtins 
'and Paſa, upon their raiſing the Siege of AMntina, 


were howour'd with'a Supplication fifty Diys long, 


At laſt this Ceremony . becarne - Ridiculous 4 is 


appears from the Sepplications dectesd MNero for 
Murder of his Mother , and for the © fruicfulne(s 
_ bf Poppaa, of which we read in Tacime, 


The 
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The Ovation ſome fanfie to have deriv'd it's Name from ſhout- 
ing Evion { To Bacchus; bur the true Original is Ovis, the Sheep, 
which was aſually offer'd in this Procetiion, as an Ox in the Tri- 
umph. The Show generally began at the Albanian Mountain, 
whence the General, with his Retigue, made his Entry into the 
Ciry : He went on foor, with many Flutes, or Pipes, ſounding 
in Conſort as be paſs'd along, wearing a Garland of Myrtle as a 
Token of Peace, with an Aſpect rather raiſing Love and Reſpect, 
than Fear. Apelliitw informs us, that this Honour was then con- 
ferred on the Victor,when either the War bad not been proclaim'd 
is'due method , or not undertaken againſt a lawful Enemy , and 
on a juſt account; or when the Enemy was but mean and incon- 
fiderable (4). Bur Plutarch has deliver'd his Judgment in a diffe- 
rent manner : He believes that heretofore thee difference betwixr 
the Ovation and the Triumph , was not taken from the Greatneſs 
of the Archievements, but from the mavner of performing them: 
For they who having fought a ſer Banel, and ſlain a great num- 
ber of the Enemy, return'd Vidtors, led that Martial and (as it 
were) Cruel Proceflion of the Triumph. Bur thoſe who witbour 
force , by Benevolence and civil Behaviour , had done the Buſi- 
neſs, and prevented the ſhedding of Human Bloud ;to theſe Com- 
manders Cuſtom gave the Honcur of this peaceable Ovation. 
For a Pipe is the Enſign, or Badge, of Peace, and Myrtle the 
Tree of Venus, who beyound any of the other Deities; bas an ex- 
treme averſion to Violence and War [b}. : 

Bur whatever other difference there lay between theſe rwo So- 
lemnities, we are aſſur'd the Triamph was much the more noble 
and ſplendid Proceflion. None were capable of this Honour bur 
DiQators , Conſuls, or Pretors; though we find ſome Examples 
of a different practice ; as particularly in Pompey the Great, who 
bad a Triumph decreed him while he was only a Roman Knight, 
and had not yet reach'd rbe Senatorian Age (c). 

A regular account of the Proceedings at one of theſe Solemni” 
ties, will give us a better knowledge of the matter, than a lar” 
ger diſquifition about the ſeveral Parts and Appendages, that be- 
long'd to it : And this the excellent Plutarch has favoured us with, 
bis Deſcription of Paulus Amylins's Triumph , after the raking 
King Perſeus Priſoner, and putting a final period to the Macedo- 
nan Empire. This muſt be own'd to be the moſt glorious occa- 
fion imaginable ; and therefore we may expecthe moſt compleat 


——— — M———— 
_ —_ 


_ 


(a) Nod, Att. lib. 5. cap. S. (b) Plut. ig Mercell, (c) Plat. in Pomp 
. Relation 
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Relation that can poſſibly be defir'd. The Ceremony then of &- 
mylius's Triamph, was perform'd after this manner :* 


* The People erected Scaffolds. in the Forqus, and the Circo's, 

* and in all other Parts of the Ciry where they cov'd beft bebold 
© the Pomp. TheSpectators were clad in white Garments ; all 
© the Temples were open, and fall of Garlands and Perfumes ; 
the Ways clear'd and cleans'd by a great many Officers and 
Tipftaffs, that drove ſuch as throng'd the Paſſage, or ftraggled 
up-and-down, This Triumph laſted three Days : On the firft, 
which was ſcarce long enough for the Sigbt , was to be ſeen the 

* Statues, Pitures and Images of an extraordinary bigneſs, which 
* were taken from the Enemy, drawn upon Seven hundred and 
* fiſty Chariots. On the ſecond was carried , in a'great many 
* Wains, the faireſt and the richeſt Armour of the Macedbniens, 
© both of Braſs and Steel, all newly furbiſt'd and glinering ; 
* which altbough pil'd up with the greateſt Art and Order, yer 
© ſeem'd tobe tumbled on heaps caicleſly and by chance ; Helmets 
* were thrown on Shields, Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Cretian 
* Targets, and Thracian Bucklers and Quivers 'of Arrows lay 
© hudled among the Horſes Birrs ; and tbroughthefe appear'd the - 
* Points of naked Swords , intermix'd with long Spears. All 
* theſe Arms were ry'd together with fuch a juſt liberty, thar 
© they knock'd againſt one another as they were drawn along, 
* and made aharſhand terrible noiſe ; fo that the very Spoils of 
the Conquer'd cou'd not be beheld without dread. After theſe 
Waggons loaden with Armour, there follow'd Three thouſand- 
Men, whocarried the Silver that was coin'd , in Seven bundred 
and fifty Veſſels, each of which weigh'd three Talents , and 

© was catried by four Men. O:bers brought Silver-Bowls, and 
* Goblers, and Cups, all diſpos'd in ſach order as ro make the 
* beſt. Show; and all valuable, as well for their bigneſs, as the 
* thickneſs of their engraved Work. On the third Day, early in 
* the Morning, firſt came the Trompeters, who did not ſound as 
* they were wont in a Proceſſion or folemn Entry, but ſach a 
* Charge as the Romens uſe when rhey encourage their Soldiers 
* to fight. Next follow'd young Men girt about with Girdles 
* curionſly wrovght, which led ro the ifice Sixſcore ſtall'd 
* Oxen, with their Horns gilded, and their Heads. adorn'd with 
* Ribbands and Garlands ; and with-rtheſe were Boys that car- 
* ried Platters of Silver and Gold. After this was brought the 
* Gold Coin, which was divided into Veſſels rbat weigh'd three 
* Talents, like to thoſe that conain'd the Silyec ; they _ in 
number 
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* number Fourſcore wanting three. Theſe were follow'd by 
* rhoſe that brought the cuniecrated Bowl, which AEnylizs cauſed 
© to be made, that weigb'd ten Talents, and was all befet with 
ons Stones : Then were expos'd to view the 'Cups of An> 
#1905 and Seleucus, and ſuch as were made after thefaſhion in- 
vented dy Thericles, and all the Gold-Plate that was us'd at Pers 
ſeuss Table. Next totheſe, came Perſeus's Chariot, jn the which 
his Armour was plac'd, and on that bis Diadem* And, after 
a little intertiflion, the King's Children were ted” Caprives, 
and with them a Train of Nurſes, Maſters, and Governors, 
who all wepr., and ftretcb'd torth their Hands ro the SpetRtators, 
and taught the ljile Intants, tro beg and enreat ther Compatit- 
on. There w&re two Suns and a Daughter, who by reaton of 
their tender Age, were ahogerber intenuble of the grearheſs of 
their Miſery 3 which inlep6bility of their Condition. revdred 
it much more deplorable; infomuch, that Perſeus birnielf was 
fearce regarded as he went along, whilſt Pity bad fix'd the Eyes 
of the Romans upon the Infants , and many of them cou'd not 
forbear Tears : All beheld the Sight with a mixrire of Sorrow 
and Joy, until the Child en were paſt. After bis Children and 
their Attendants came Perſeus bimelf, clad 4!l in black, and 
wearing Slippers after the faſhion of bis Country :. He look'd 
like one altogether aſtoniſh'd and depriv'd of Reaſon, throogh 
the greatneſs of his Misfortunes. Next follow'd a great Com- 
peny of his Friends and Familiars, whoſe Conntenances were 
disfigur'd with Griet, and who teſtified ro all that beheld them 
by their Tears, and their continual looking upon Perſers, that 
it was his hard Fortune they fo mucb lamented, and that they 
were regardleſs of their own.----- After theſe were catried Four 
bundred Crowss all made of Gold, and fent from the Cities by 
their reſpective Ambaſſadors to Amylius, as a Reward due to 
bis Valour. Then be himſelf came ſeated on a Chariot magni- 
ficently adorn'd (a Man worthy to be beheld even without theſe 
Enfigns of Power; ) He'was clad in a Garment of Purple ig- 
terwoven with Gold, and held out a Lavrel-Branch in bis Right- 
hand. All tbe Army in like manner, with Bovghs of Laurel 
in their Hands, divided into Bands and Companies, follow'd 
the Chariot of their Commander, ſome finging Odes (accor- 
ding to the uſual Cuftom) mingled with Raillery ; others, Songs 
of Triumpb, and the Praiſes of £9m/ius's Deeds, who was 
admir'd, and accounted happy by all Meo, and unenyy'd by 
eyery one that was good. 
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There was one remarkable Addirion to this Soletmaity, which, 
though it ſeldom happen'd, yer ought nor to eſcape ;our notice: 
This was when the Roman General bad, in any Eaga ement, 
kill'd the Chief Commander of the Enemy with bis own Hands ; 
for then, - in the, Trinmpbal Powp, the Arms of the lain Captain 
were carried before the Vidtor, decently hanging on the Stock of 
an Oak, and fo compofiog a Trophy. In this mapner the Pro- 
cefſion. was led on to the Templeot Fupiter Feretrius (fo call'd 4 
Feriends) ; and there the General making a formg! Dedication of 
his Spails (he Spolia opima, as they rerm'd chew 5 bung tbem up 
inthe Temple, _ The firſt who perform'd this Gallant piece of Re- 
lIigion, was Remulus, when be had ſlain Acron, King of the Can- 
nenſes; the ſecond Cornelius Ceſſizs, with the Arms of Tolumnius, 
a General of the Vezentes ; the third, and laft M. Marcelus, with 
thoſe taken from Viridomarus, King of the Gauls 3 whence Vir- 


. 


gil lays of him, Eneid. 6. 


Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. 


Where Quirizo muſt be underſtood only as an Epither applied to 
Fupiter, as denoting his Authoriry and Power in War ; as the 
ame Wordis attributed to Farus, by Horace and Sueton., There- 
fore Servius is moſt certainly guilty of a Miſtake, when he cells 
uis, that the firit Spoils of this nature were, according ro Numa's 
Laws, tobe preſented ro Fupiter ; the ſecond to Mars 3 and the 
third ro Quirinus, or Romu!r:s; for thar Decree of Numa only 
took place, if the !ame Perſon had the gcud Fortune to rake rheſe 
Spoils three times ; but we are affar'd, that not only Remwlus , 
but Cofſus and Marcel/us too all made ihe Dedication ro Fups- 
fer. : 

The Admirers of the Riman Magnificence will be infinitely 
pleas d with rhe Relation already given from Pluterch of the Tri- 
umphal Pomp: While others, who fanfie that People ro have 
been polleſs'd with a ftrange meafure of vain-glory, and attribiune 
all tkeir Military State and Grandeur to an ambitious Oftentaticn, 
will be much berter ſatisfied with the ſaryrical Account which 7. 
venal farniſhes vs with, in his Tenth Saryr. He is ſaying, th:1t 
Demecritus found ſubject enough for a continual Fir of Laughre: ;, 
in places where there was no ſuch formal Pageantry, as is com: 
monly to be ſeen in Remez and then he goeson : 


Quid 
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Quid ff'vidiſſet Pretorem curribus altss 
Extantem, © medio ſublimem in pulvere Circi 
In tunica Fovs, © pite Sarrana ferengem 

Ex bumersg aule4 toze, magneque corone 
Tantum orbem quanto cervix non ſufjicit ulla ? 
Quippe tenet ſudans banc publicus, & fibi Conſul 
Ni placeat. curru ſerous portatur eodem. 

Da nunc & valucrem, Sceptro que ſurgit eburna, 
Thive Cormicines, binc praecedentia longs 
Agmins officia, © niveos ad frena Quirites , 
Defoſſa- in loculis, quos fportula fecit amices. 


What bad be done, had he beheld on bigh 
Our Conſul ſeated in mock-Majefty : 
His Chariot rouling o'er the duſty Place, 
While with dumb Pride, and a ſet formal Face, 
He moves in the dall ceremonial Track, 

With Fove's embroider'd Coat upon his Back: 
A Snit of Hangings had not more oppreſs'd 

His Shoulders, than that loog laborious Velt. 

A beavy Gewgaw (call'd a Crown) that ſpread 
Abour bis Temples, drown'd his.narrow Head ; 
And wau'd bave cruſh'd it with the maflie Freighy, 
But that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the weight : 
A Slave in the ſame Chariot ſeen to ride, 

To mortifie the mighty Mad-man's Pride. 

Add now the Imperial Eagle raisd on high, 
With golden Beak (the Mark of Majefty) 
Trumpets befare, and on the lefr and right 

A Cavalcade of Nobles all in white : 

In their own Natures falſe and flatt'ring Tribes ; 
But made his Friends by Places and by Bribes, 
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CHAP. XVII 


The Roman IW, ay of declaring War R and of Mm da- 
king Leagues, | 


HE Romens us'd abundance of Superſtition in entring upon 
any Hottilixy, or clofing in any Leagne, or Confederacy : 
The Pablick Minifters who perform'd the Ceremonial Part of both 
thele were the Feczales, or Heralds, already deſcribd amcng the 
Prieits ; nothing remains, bur the Ceremonies themſelves, which 
were of this nature : When any neghbouring Stare bad given ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for the Senate to luipect a Dchgn of breaking with 
them ; or had offer'd any Violence or Injuftice to the Subjects of 
Rome, which was enough to give them the repare of Enemies ; 
one of the Feczales, cholen out of the College on this occafion, and 
babired in the Veſt belonging to his Order, . together with his o- 
ther Enfigns and Habilimeats, ſer forward for the Enemy's Coun- 
try. As ſoon as he reach'd the Confines, he prononnc'd a for- 
mal Declaration of the cauſe of his arrival, calling all the Gods 
to witneſs , and imprecating the Divine Vengeance on himſelf 
and bis Country, if his Reafcns were not juſt. When be came 
to the chief Ciry of the Enemy, he again repeared the ſame De- 
clararion, with ſome addition, and withal defired fartisfaction. 
If they deliver'd into his Power the Authors of the Injury, or 
gave Hoſtages for ſecurity, be rerurn'd ſatisfied to Rome; if, 0- 
therwiſe they defired time ro conſider, he went away for ten 
Days, and then came again ro hear their Reſolution, And this 
he did, in ſome caſes, three rimes: Burt if nothing was done to- 
ward an Accommodation in about thirty Days, be declard that 
the Romens won d endeavourto affert their Rigbr by their Arms. 
After this, the Herald was obligd to return, and to make a 
rue Report of bis Ambaſſie before the Senate , affuring them of 
the Legaliry of the War, which they were now conſulting to un- 
dertake; and was then again diſpatch'd to perform the laft part 
of the Ceremony, which was ro throw a Spear into {or towards) 
the Enemy's Country, in token of Defiance, and as a Summons 
ro War, pronouncing at the ſame time a fer Form of Words tothe 
ſame purpoſe. 
As tothe making of Leagnes, Polybius acquaints us, That the 
Rarification of the Articles of an Agreement berween the Ran 
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and the Carthaginians, was perform'd in this manner : The Car 
thaginiens ſwore by the Gods of their Couritry ; and the Romans 
afrer their ancient Cuſtom, ſwore by a Stone, and then by Mars. 
They ſwore by a Stone thns: The Herald who rook the Oath 
having ſworn in behalf of the Publick, rakes up a Stone, and 
then pronounces theſe Words : ' 

If I keep my Faith, may the Gods vouchſafe their Aſſiſtance, and 
give me ſucceſs ; if on the contrary, I violate it, then may the other 
Party be entirely ſafe, andpreſerved in their Country, in their Laws, 
in their Poſſeſſions, and in a word, in all their Rights and Liberties ; 
and may I periſh and fall alone as now this Stone does. And then be 
lers the Stone fall cut of his Hands (a). 

Livy's account of the like Ceremony is ſomething. more parti- 
cular ; yer differs little in ſubſtance, only that he ſays the Herald's 
concluding Clanſe was, Otherwiſe may Jove ſtrike the Roman Peo- 
ple « I do this Hog ; and accordingly he killd an Hog that ſtood 
ready by, with the Stone which he beld in his Hand. This laſt 

inion is confirm'd by the Authority of Virgil, when ſpeaking 
of the Romans and Albanians, he lays, 


——Et ceſa jungebant federa Porci, 


And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in aſe art different 
rimes. | 


——_——— 


H— 


(a) Polyb. lib. 3. 
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CH AP. XVIIE 


The Roman Method of treating the People they 
conquer d ; with the Conſtitution of the Colo- 
niz, Municipia, Przfeturz , aud Provin- 
CCS. 


TJ: E civil Uſage and extraordinary Favours with which the 
= Remansoblig'd the poor conquer d Nations, bas been reaſona- 
bly eiteem'd one of the prime Canſes of the extent of their Dom 
nions, and the eftabliſhment of their Command : Yer when they 
ſaw occaſion, they were not to ſeek in ſeverer Methods, ſuch as 
the ſeizing on the greateſt part of the Enemy 's Land, or remov- 
ing th2 Natives to another Soil. If a State or People had been 
neceſſirared ro ſurrender themſelves into the Roman Power , they 
vsd /u5 jugum mitts, to be made paſs under a Yoak in token of 
Subjection : For this purpoſe, they ſet up rwo Spears, and laying 
a third croſs them at the top, order d thoſe who had ſurrender'd 
their Perſons to go under them without Arms or Belts. [Thoſe 
who cou d not be brought ro deliver themſelves up,but were tak- 
en by force, as they lufferd ſeveral Penalties, ſo very often ſub 
corona venibant, they were publickly fold for Slaves. Where by 
Corona {ome underſtand a fort of Chaplers which they pur abour 
the Cap:zves Heads for diſtioftion ; others would have it mean 
the Ring of the Roman Soldiers, who ftood round the Cap- 
tzves while rhey were exposd to fale. Agelius prefers the for- 
mer reaſon (4). 

The ſeveral Forms of Government which the Romans eftabliſh- 
ed in their Conquetts, are very well worth our knowledge, and 
are ſeldom rightly diftingniſhd. We may take notice of theſe 
Four : Colonies, Municipia, PrefeFure, and Provinces. 

Colonies ( properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communiries, 
where the chief part of the Inhabivants bad been tranſplanred 
from Rome: and though mingled with the Natives who had been 
lefr in rhe conquer'd Place, yer obtain'd the whole Power and 
Authoriry in the Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs. One great Advyan- 


— 


———— 


(4) Lib. 7. cap. 4: 
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rage of this Inftiration was, That by this means the Veteran 
Soldiers, who bad ferv'd ont their Legal time, and had ſpent 
their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their Country, mighr 
be favour'd with a very agreeable Reward, by forming them in- 
to a Colony, and ſending them where they might be Mafters of 
large Poſſeifions, and fo lead the remainder of their Days in eaſe 
and plenty. 

Municipia, were properly Corporations, or Infranchiſed Places, 
where the Natives were allow'd the uſe of rheir old Laws and 
Conftirutions, and at the fame rime bononr'd with the Privilege 
of Roman Citizens. Bur then this Privilege, in ſome of the Mu- 
nicipis, reach'd no farther than the bare Title, without the pro- 
per Rights of Cirizeos ; ſuch as voring in the Afſemblies, bearing 
Offices in the Ciry, andthe like. The former Honour gave them 
the Nameof Cives Romani, the other only of Romani ; as P. Ma- 
nutius With his nſual exactneſs has diftinguiſh'd (a). Of this lar- 
rec ſorr, the. firft Example were the Cerites, a People of Tuſcany, 
who for preſerving the ſacred Relicks of the Romans, when rhe 
Gauls had taken rhe Ciry, were afterwards dignified with the 
Name of Roman Citizens ; bur not admitted into any part of the 
Publick Adminiſtration. Hence the Cerſors Tables, where they 
entred the Names of ſach Perions as for ſome Miſdemeanour , 
were to loſe their Right of Suffrage, had the Name of Cerites 
Tabule [). 

The Prefeture were certain Towns of Italy, whoſe Inhabi- 
tants bad the Name of Roman Citizens ; but were neither allow- 
ed ro enjoy their own Laws nor Magiſtrates, being govera'd by 
annual Prefe#s ſent from Rome. Theſe were generally {uch Pla- 
ces as were either ſuſpected , or had ſome way or other incurrd 
the Diſpleaſure of the Roman Stare ; this being accounted the 
hardeſt Condition that was impos'd on any People of Italy (c). 

The differences berween the proper Citizens of Rome, and the 
Inbabitants of the Mwnicipis, Colonies and Prefetture may be 
thus in ſhort ſamm'd vp. The firſt and bigbeſt Order were re- 
giſtred in the Cenſus, bad rhe right of Suffrage and of bearing 
Honours, were aſſeſs d in the Poll-rax, ſerv'd in the Legions, us'd 
the Roman Laws and Religion, and were call d Quirites and Po* 
pulus Romanus, The Municipes were allow'd the four firſt of theſe 
Marks, and were deny'd the four laſt, The Colons were in 
theſe rhcee reſpects like the true Citizens, that they us d the Ro- 


(a) De Civitat. Rom. p. 29. (6) 4 Gell. lib. 15. cap. 13. (c) Calv- 
Lexicon Juridic. in voce. 
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mars Laws and Religion, and ſervd in the Legions ; but they 
were debarr'd the other five Conditions. The People in the Pre- 
feQure bad the hardeſt meaſure of all ; being oblig'd to ſubmit 
ro the Roman Laws, and yer enjoying no farther privilege of Citi- 
zens (4,. 

All other Cities and States in Italy , which were neither Colo- 
nies, Municipia, nor PrefeFure, bad the Name of Federate Ci- 
vitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuftoms and Forms of Go- 
vernment without the leaſt alreration, and only join'd in confede- 
racy with rhe Romans, upon ſuch terms as bad been adjafted be- 
rween them (6). 

The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger extent, which, 
npoa the entire reducing them under the Romen Dominion, were 
new modell'd accordingto the Pleaſure of the Conquerours, and 
ſubjected ro the Command of annual Governours ſent from Rome, 
being commonly atfignd ſuch Taxes and Contributions as the 
Senare thought fit ro demand. Bur becauſe the ſeveral Towns 
and Communities in every Country did not behave themſelves in 
the ſame manner toward the R»nens, ſome profefling more Friend- 
ſhip, and a Defire of Union and Agreement ; while others were 
more obftinare and refractory, and anwilling to part with their 
old Liberry upon any terms ; therefore to reward thoſe People 
who deſery'd well at their hands, they allow'd ſome Places the 
nſe of their own Conſtitutions in many reſpects, and ſomerimes 
excus'd the Inhabicants from paying Tribute ; whence they were 
term'd Immunes, in oppoſition to the VeRigales. 

The Tribute exacted from the Provinces, was of two ſorts, 
either certain or uncertain, The certain Tribute, or Stzpendium, 
was either a ſer Sum of Money to be collected by the Provinci- 
al Queftor, which they calld pecunis ordinaria ; or elſe a Subfi- 
dy rais'd on the Provincials for particular occafions, ſuch as the 
maintaining of ſo many Soldiers,the rigging out,and paying ſuch 
a number of Veſſels, and the like, rerm'd pecunia extraordine- 
Ti8. 

The uncertain Tribute confifted of what they call'd Portor;um, 
Scriptars, and Decuma. The Portor jum was a Duty imposd up- 
on all Goods and Wares, imported and exported. 

The Scripturs was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cattel. 

The Decums was the quantiry of Corn which the Farmers 
were oblig'd to pay to the RomanState, commonly the tenth part 
of their Crop. Bur befides this, which they properly term'd 


—_— —_— 


(a) Vid. P. Manut. de Civ. Rom. p. 309. (6) Ibid, 
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Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farm'd by the Pablicaas, 
hence call'd Decumanz, there was the Frumentum emprum, and 
Frumentum eſtimatum, both taken up in the Provinces, The 
Frumentum emptum was of rwo ſorts, either decumanum, or in 
prratum; the former was another Tenth paid upon the confidera- 
tion of fach a Tam, as the Senare had derermin'd ro be the 
price of it, who rated it ſo much a Buſhel ar rheir pleaſure, The 
Frumentum imperatum, was a quantity of Corn equally exacted 
of the Provincial Farmers afrer the wo Tenths, at fach a price 
as the chief Magiftrate pleasd to give. Frumentum eftimatum, 
was a Corn-Tax requir'd by the Chief Magiſtrate of the Pro- 
vince for bis private Uſe, and the Occafions of his Family. This 
was commonly compounded for in Money , and on that account, 
took its Name ab efimando, from rating it at ſuch a Samm of 
Money. 

Beſides all rheſe,S;igonius mentions Frumentum bonorarium upon 
the Authoriry of Cicero, in his Oration againſt Psſo: Bur per- 
haps Cicero in that place,does not reſtrain the Homorarium to Corn, 
bur may mean, in general , the Preſent uſually made to the 
Provincial Governours, ſoon after their entrance on their Office. 

After Auguſtus had made a Diviſion of the Provinces berween 
himſelf and the People , the annual Taxes paid by the Provinces 
under the Emperour , were call'd Stipendia; and thoſe which 
weregather'd in the peoples Provinces, Tributa (a). 


p — — — — 


(a) Calvin. Lexicon Jurid. in Tributa. 
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| L H A P. XIX. So 


The Roman IT ay of Taking Towns ;, with the moſt 
rexzarkable Inventions and Engines made uſe of 
in their Steges. . | "gh 


REF OR-E we enquire into this Subject, a very memaradlo 
Cuitom preſets ir (elf roour notice, which was always pra» 


- Qifed,as ſoon as the Reman Army inveſted any Town ; and that 


was the ev:catio Deorum tutelarium, or the inviting out the Guar- 
dian D-1tes : The reafon of which ſeems ro have been, exher 
becaule they thought ic impoſſible to force any Place, while it 
enjoy d fuck powertul Detenders ; or elle, becauſe they acconm- 
ed it a molt heinous at of Imwpiety, to act iv Hoſtiliry againſt 
the Perſuns of the Gods. Tbs Cattom is deſcribd at large by 
Macrobius , in his Saturnalis, lib. 3. cap. 9. 

The R mans were ſeldom defirous of attempring any Town by 
way of Siege, becauſe they thought «, wanld ſcarce anſwer the 
Expence and Incommodity of the Method ; ſo that this was ge- 
nerally their lati Hopes ; and in all their great Wars, there, are 
very few Examples of any long Leagures andertook by them. 
The means by which rhey poſſefs'd rhemfelves of any important 
Places, were commonly either by-Srorm or Surrendry. If they 
took a Town by Storm, it was Either by open force, or by ſtra- 
t2g-m. In the former,they madetheir Attacks without battering 
the Wall, and were only ſaid aggreds Urbem cum corona, to begirt 
a T:wn ; becauſe they drew their whole Army round the Walls, 
and fe!l on in all Quarters at once. - If this Way was ineffectual, 
they barter'd down che Walls with their Rams and other Engines. 
Sometimes they min d.,and entred the Town nnder-ground : Some- 
times, that they might ergage with the Enemy upon equal rerms, 
they built wooden Towers, or raisd Mounts to the heighth of 
the Walls, from whence they might gall and moleft them wirh- 
iv their Works The Befieged were io moſt danger in the firſt 
caſe, upon a general Afſauk; for their Walls were to be made 
good in ail places at once ; and ir fell ont many times, that there 
were not Men enongh to ſupply and relieve all the Parts ;' and if 
they had a ſufficient number of Men, yer perhaps all were not 
of an equal Courage ; and if any gave ground, the whole Town 
was 
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was in a great hazard of being loſt : So' that the Romans ofren- 
times carried very confiderable Places at one-Storm.. - Bar if they 
batter'd the Walls with Engines, chey were under ſome diſad- 
vantage, their Quarters being of' neceffity xo be exrended , fo 
thatthey muſt be thinner and weaker in ſome places than in others, 
and unable ro make a ftour oppolition ageintt any confiderable 
Sally. Befides, the Befieged were nor ar a loſs forwaysof defeat» 
ing rheir Srratagems ; as, they eluded the Force'of their Mines 
by Countermining; , cr by diftorbivg.them in their Works ; par- 
ricularly putting Oil and Feathers, with orber ſtinking SKuff, in» 
to Barrels of Wood, and then ſerting them on fire, they rambled 
them among the Romans, that the noiſomneſs of the Stench mighr 
force them ro quit their Stations. Their Towers of Wood,theic 
Rams and other Engines, they commonly fet on fire, and-de- 
firoy'd, and then for the Monnts which were rais'd againſt the 
Walls, they us'd, by digging underneath, to ſteal away the Earth, 
and tooſen the Fonndations of the Mount till it fell to the 
ground. 

- Upon this acconar, rhe Romans (as was before obſery'd) much 
preferr'd the ſaddem and brizk way of attacking a Placez and if 
they did nor carry it in a very little time, they frequently rais'd 
the Siege, and proſecuted the War by other means. As Scipzo.in 
his African Expedition, haviog aſſaulted Urrca without acceſs, 
he chang'd his Reſolntion, drew off his Men from the Place, and 
addrefs'd bimſelf wholly ro bring the Carthaginian Army to an 
Engagement : And therefore, though ſometimes rhey continu'd 
a tedious Siege, as at Vers, Carthage, and Feryſalem, ver general- 
ly they were much more defirous of drawing the Enemy to 2 
Batrel ; fo; by defearing at Army, they many times gor a whole 
Kingdom in a day; whereas an obſtinate Town has cott them 
ſeveral Years. 


See Machiavel's Art of // AR, Book 1I. 


The Inventions and Engines which the Romans made uſe of in 
the ir Sieges were very numerous, and the Knowledge of them 
is b_ ur of lirle Service at prefent; however we may take & ſhort 
view ' of the moſt confiderable of them, and which moſt fre- 
quen tly occur in Ceſar and other Hiſtorians : Thele are the Twr- 
res m biles, the Teftudines, the Mnſculus, the Vine.e, and the Plu- 
zei, ro. gether with the Aries, the Bali?a, the Catapuita, and the 
Scorpro, 
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The Turres mobiles, or moveable Turrets, were of two farts, 
the lefſer and the greater : The leſſer fort were about fixry Ca- 
bis bigh, and the ſquare fides ſeventeen Cubirs broad ; they bad 
five or fix, and ſometimes ten Stories or Diviſions, every Di- 
vilion being made open on all fides. The greater Turret was 
120 Cubits bigh, 23 Cubits ſquare ; containing ſomerimes fifreen, 
ſometimes rwenty Divifions. They were of very great ule in 
making approaches to the Walls, the Diviſions being able ro car- 
ry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Cafting Bridges, and other 
Neceſſaries. The Wheels on which they wear were coatriv'd ro 
be within the Plavks, to defend them from the Enemy, and the 
Men who were to drive them forward ttood behind, where they 
were-moſt ſecure ; the Soldiers in the infide were protected by 
raw Hides which were thrown over the Turcer, in fach places as 
were moſt expos'd. | 

The Teſtuds was. properly a Figure. which tte Soldiers caſt 
themſelves into ; fo that their Targets ſhould cloſe a!! rogetber a- 
bove their Heads, and defend them from the miffive Weapons 
of rhe Enemy ; as if we ſappole the firtt rank ro bave ftood up- 
right on their Feer, and the reſt to bave ſtoop'd ' lower and low- 
er by degrees rill the lait Rank kneel'd down on their Knees; 
{o that every Rank covering with their Target the Heads of 
all in the Rank before them, they repreſented a Tortoiſe-ſhell, or 
a fort of Pent-houſe. This was us'd as well in Field-Bat- 
rels as in Sieges. Bur befides this, the Romans call'd in general 
all their cover'd defenſive Engines, Teftudines : Among which, 
thoſe which moſt properly obraiu'd tbe Name, ſeem'd to bave 
beers almoſt of an oval Figure compos'd of Boards, and wat- 
tled up at the fides with Wicker; ſerving for the conveyance of 
the Soldiers near the Walis, on ſeveral occaſions ; they run upon 
Wheels, and ſo were diſtinguiſh'd from the Vinee, with which 
they are ſometimes confounded. 
The Muſculws is conceiv'd ro have been much of the ſame 
nature as the Teſtudines ; but ir ſeems to bave been of a ſmall 
fize, and compos'd of ſtronger Materials, being expos'd a much 
longer time to the force of the Enemy ; for in theſe Muſculs 
the Pioneers were ſent to the very Walls, where they were ro 
continue, while with their Dolabre, or Pick-Axes, and other In- 
ftruments , they endeavourd to underwine the Foundations. Ce- 
' far has diſcrib'd the Muſculw at large in bis ſecond Book © f the 
Civil Wars. 

The Vinee were compos'd of Wicker-Hurdles laid for «: Roof 
on the top of Pots which the Soldiers, who went under ir for 


1helter, 
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Shelter, bore up with their Hands, Some will have them to 
have been contrivd with a double Roof ; the firft and lower 
Roof of Planks, and the napper Roof of Hurdles to break 
the force of any Blow withour diſordering the Machine. 

The Plutes confifted of the ſame Materials as the former, but 
were of a much different Figure, being ſhap'd like an arched fort 
of Waggon; and having three Wheels, ſo conveniently placed, 
that the Machine would move either way with equal eaſe. They 
were put much to the ſame Ules as the Muſculs. 

The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were primarily intended for the 
defence of the Soldiers ; rbe Offenſive are yer bebind, Of theſe 
the wot celebrated, and which only deſerves a particular Deſ- 
cription, was the Aries or Ram : This was of two ſorts, the one 
ns and plain, the other artificial and compound. The former 
ſeems ro have been no more than a great Beam which the Soldi- 
ers bore on their Arms and Shoulders, and with one end of ir by 
main force affail'd the Wall. -Tbe compound Ram is tbus de(- 
crib'd by Foſepbus : * The Ram (ſays be) is a valt long Beam, like 
* the Maſt of a Ship, ftrengiben'd at one end with a Head of 
© Iron, ſomething reſembling that of a Ram, whence ir rook it's 
* Name. This 1s bang'd by the midft with Ropes ro another 
© Beam, which lies croſs a couple of Poſts, and banging thus e- 
* qually balancd, it is by a great eamber of, Men violently 
© thruſt forward, and recoil'd backward, and ſo ſhakes the Wall 
* withit's Iron Head. Nor is there any Tower or Wall ſo thick 
* or irong, that after the firſt Aſſault ofthe Ram, can afterwards 
* refiſt it's force in the repeated Afanits (a). 

Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony in the Parthian War 
made uſe of a Ram fourſcore Foot long : And Viteruvius tells ns, 
Thar they were ſometimes 106, ſomerimes 120 Foot in length ; 
and to this perbaps the force and ſtrength of the Engine was in 
a great meaſure owing. The Ram was manag'd at one time by 
a whole Centyry or Order of Soldiers; and they being ſpenr 
were ſeconded by anotber Century ; fo that it play'd continual- 
ly without any intermiſſion, being uſually cover'd with a Vines, 
to protect it from the Artemprs of the Enemy. 

As for the other Engines, which ſerved not for ſuch great uſes, 
and are nor ſo celebrated in Authors, a mechanical Deſcrip- 
tion of them would be vexationus as well as needleſs: Only 
it may in ſhort be obſerv'd, That the Baliſta was always em- 


(a) Flav. Joſeph. de Excidio Hierſolym. lib. 3. 
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ploy'd in throwing great Stones, the Cazepulca in caſting the lar- 
ger lort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio in ſending the leſſer 
Darts and Arrows. 


CHAP. XX 


The Naval Affairs of the Romans. 


T* E Romans, tho' their Ciry was ſeated very conveniently 
for Maritime Afﬀairs, not being above tifteen Miles diftanr 
from the Tyrrbenzan Sea 3 and having the River Tyber running 
through it, capable of receiving the imaller Veſſels ; yer ſeem ro 
bave wholly neglected all Naval Concerns for many Years after 
the building of Reme. And ſome are willing to aflign this as one 
of the main Cauics which preſerv'd that State fo long in it's pri- 
mitive Innocence and integrity; free from all thoſe Corruprions 
which an intercourſe with Foreigners might prabably bave 
brought into faſhion. However Dzonyfus afſures us, that Ancus 
Martius built Oftia at the Mouth of the Tyber for a Port, that 
the City might by this means be ſupplied with the Commodities 
of the neighbouring Naiions (4). And it appears from the Rea- 
ſons of the Tarentine War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the 
Romans in that Age had a Fleer at Sea. Yer Polybius expreſly 
maintains, that the firſt rime they ever adventured to Sea was in 
the firlk Punzch War (5); but he mult eicher mean this only of 
Ships of War, or elſe contradict himſelf : For in another part of 
his Works, giving us a Tranſcript of ſome Articles agreed on be- 
wween the Romans and the Carthaginians in the Conſalſhip of M. 
Brutus and Horatius, ſoon after the Expulfion of the Roya! Fa- 
mily; one of the Articles is to this effect, That the Romans, and 
the Allies of the Romans, ſhall not navigate beyond the Fair Pro- 
montory, 1unieſi conſtrain d by Weather, or an Enemy &c. And 
after this, in rwo other Treaties, which be has preſented us with, 
there are ſeveral Clauſes ro the ſame purpoſe (c). But howſoever 
theſe matters are to be adjuſted, we are affur'd, that abour the 
Year of the City 492 (4). The Romans obſerving that the Coaſt 


(a) Dionyf. Halic. lib. 3. (b) Lib. 1, (c) Polyb. Lib. 3. (4) Caſan- 
bn, Chrono!og. ad. Polyh, 
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of Italy lay, expos'd to the Depredations of tbe Carthaginian 
Fleer, which cfren made Deſcents upon them ; and conkidering 
withal, that the War was likely to latt, they derermin'd to ren- 
der themſelves Maſters of a Naval Army. So wonderful was 
the Bravery aud Reſolution of that Pecple ia Enterprizes of 
the greateſt hazard and moment ; that having bitberco icarce 
dreamd of Navigation, they ſhould ar one heat, refolve on fa 
adventurous an Expedition, -and make the firlt proof of their 
Skill in a Naval Battle with the Carrhaginians, who bad beld 
the Dominion of the Sea nncontefted, deriv'd down to them 
from their Anceſtors. Nay, ſo utterly ignorant were the Romans 
in the Art of Ship building , that it would have been almott im- 
pofiible for them ro have pur their defign in effect, had not For- 
rane, who always eſpous d their Caule, by a meer Accident in- 
{tructed them in the method. For a Carthaginian Galley, which 
was out « cruifing, venaring too near the Shoar, chanc'd to be 
ſtranded , and before they could ger ber off, the Romans inter« 
cepting them, rouk her ; and by the Model of this Galley , they 
builr their firſt Fleer. Bur their way of inftructing their Sea- 
men in the ule of the Oar, is no leſs remarkable, wherein they 
proceeded after this manner : They caus'd Banks ro be contriv'd 
on the Shore in the ſame faſhion and Order as they were to be in 
their Galleys, and placing their Men with their Oars upon the ' 
Banks, there they exercisd them : An Officer for that purpoſe, 
being ſeared in the midit, who by Signs with his Hand inftru- 
ed them how at once and all rogetber they were ro dip their 
Oars, and how in like manner to recover them our of the Wa- 
ter: And by this means, they became acquainted with rhe ma=- 
nagement of the Oar, Bur in a lirtletime, finding their Veſſels 
were not built with extraordinary Art, and conſequently proy'd 
ſomewhat nnweildly in working, it came into their Heads to re- 
compence this Defect, by contriving ſome new Invention, which 
might be of uſe to them in Fight. And then it was that they de- 
vis'd the famous Machine call'd the Corvws ; which was fram'd 
after the following manner : They erected on the Prow of their 
Veſſels. a round piece of Timber, of about a Foot and an balf 
diameter, and abour twelve Foot long ; on the rop whereof,they 
had a Block or Pully : Round this piece of Timber, they laid a 
Stage or Platform of Boards, four Foot broad and abour eighteen 
Foot long, which was well fram'd, and faſten'd wirb Iron. The 
entrance was long-ways, and it mov'd about the aforeſaid up- 
right piece of Timber, as on a Spindle, and conld be hoiſted 
vp within fix Foot of the top : _ this was a ſort of a Para- 
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pet, Knee high, which was defended with upright Bars of Iron, 
ſharpen'd at the ends ; roward the top whereof there was a Ring ; 
through this Ring, faſtening a Rope, by. the help of the Pally , 
they boiſted or lowred the Engine at pleaſure ; ang ſo with it at- 
tack'd the Enemies Vellcls, tometimes on their Bow, and ſome- 
times on their Broad-fide, as occafion belt ferv'd, When they 
had grappled the Enemy with thole Iron-Spikes, if they bappen'd 
to {wing Broad-fide to Broad-fide, then they emer'd from all 
parts; but ia caſe they anak'd them on the Bow, they enrer'd 
two and rwo by the help of this Machine, tbe foremolt defend- 
ing the fore-part, and thoſe that follow'd the Flanks, keeping the 
Boſs of their Bucklers level with the rop of the Paraper. 

To this parpoſe Polybius (according ro the late moſt excellent 
Verfion } gives us an acconnt of the firſt Warlike Preparations, 
which the Remans made by Sea, We may add, in ſhort, the 
Order which they obſerv'd in drawing up their Fleet for Bat- 
rel, taken from the ſame Author. The two Conſuls were ip the 
two Adiniral Galleys in the Front of their rwo dittind&t Squa- 
drons, each of them jult a-head of their own Divifons, and a- 
breaſt of each other ; the firſt Fleer being poſted on the Right, 
the ſecond on the Lefr, making rwo long Files or Lines of Bartel. 
And whereas it was neceſiary to give a due ſpace between each 
Galley, to ply their Oars, and keep clear one of another, and 
to have their Heads or Prows looking ſomewhat ontwards; this 
manner of drawing up, did therefore naturally form an Angle,the 
point whereof was at rhe rwo Admiral-Galleys, which were near 
rogethet ; and as their rwo Lines were prolong'd, ſo thediftance 
grew conſequently wider and wider towards the Rear, Bur be- 
canſe the Naval as weli 2s che Land-Army conſiifted of four Le- 
gions, and accordingly the Ships made four Divifions, rwo of 
theſe are yer bebiad : Of which the third Fleer, or rhe third Le- 
gion, was drawn up Front-ways in the Rear of the firſt and ſe- 
cond, and fo ftretching along from point to point compos'd & 
Triangle, whereof the third Line was the Baſe. Their Veſſels 
of Burden, that carried their Horſes and Baggape, were ip the 
Rer of rheſe; and were by the help of ſmall Bozrs provided for 
that pnrpoſe, rowed or drawn after them. In the Rear of all, 
was the fourth Fleer. call'd the Triarians, drawn np likewiſe in 
Rank or Froa-ways parallel to the thied : Bur th-{© made « long- 
er Line, by which means the Extremitics (tretch d our, and ex- 
tended beyond the two Angles «rt the Baſe, The ſeveral Divif- 
ons of the Army being thus difp:»'d farm'd, as 1s ſaid, a Trian- 
gle; The Area withia was void, but the Baſe was thick and +4 
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= and che whole Body quick, active, and very difficult ro be 
roken. 

| If we deſcend toa particular Deſcription of the ſeveral forts of 
Ships 3 we meet commonly with rbrec kinds, Ships of War, Ships 
of Barden, and Ships of Paſſage : The firft for the moſt parr 
rowed with Oars ; the ſecond fteer'd with Sails ; and the-taſt 
often rowed with Ropes. Ships of Paſſage were cicher for the 
Tranſportation of Men, ſuch as the 57ai]25432; or 5qx):v]id'ss ; 
or of Horſes, as the Hippagizes, TheSiips of Burden, which 
the Roman Authors call Naves oneraria, and the Grecian 02pm, 
and oax43Js, (whence the Name of cur H:/ks may probably be 
deriv'd) ferv'd for the conveyance of Yictuals and other Provi- 
Goos, and ſometin:*s roo for the carrying over Soldiers, as we find 
in Ceſar. Of the >uips of War, the molt confiderable, were the 
Naves longs, or Galleys, ſo nam'd irom their Form, which was 
the mott convenient ro wield round, or to cut their way 3 where- 
as the Ships of Burden were generally buil: rounder and more 
hollow, that they might be the more catic to load, and mighr 
hold tbe more Goods. The moſt remarkable of the Naves /on- 
ge were the Triremis, the Quadriremis, and the Quinquerems. 


 Toangas Terpiipns, and lizyrrgns 3 exceeding one anvther by one 


Bank of Oars ; which Banks were raisd flopingly one above a- 
nother ; and conſequently rhoſe which bad moſt Banks were 
builr higbeſt, and rowed with the greateſt ftrength. Some in- 
deed fanfie a different Original of theſe Names, as that in the 
Triremes, for Example, either there were three Banks one after 
the other on a level, or three Rowers (at uponone Bank ; or elle 
three Men tugg'd all rogether at one Oar : Bur this is contraty 
not only to the Authority of the Clafſicks, but to rhe Figures of 
the Triremes ſtill appearing in ancient Monuments. Beſides theſe, 
there were rwo other Rates, one higher, and the other lower, 
The bigher Rates we meet with are the Hexeres, the Hepteres, 
the'Oferes. and fo on to the ney7:xaidr'gns; nay Polybius relates 
that Philip of Macedon, Father ro Perſeus, had an ##:a:iJexnpss 
(a) ; which Livy tranſlates, navis quam ſexdecim verſus remorum 
=—_ (b), a Ship with fixteen Banks: Yer this was mach In- 
eriour to the Ship built by Ph;/opater, which Plutarch tells us 
bad forry Banks (c). The lower Rates were the Biremss and the 
Moneres. The Bireme in Greek liens, or dYze27G}, conſiſted of 
wo Banks of Oars: Of theſe, the fineſt for Service, yreaſon 


A 


——— ——— 


(a) Polyb. in Fragment, (b) Lib. 53. (c) In Demetriq. 
K 3 @ 
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of their lightneſs and ſwifineſs, were call'd Liburnice, from the 
Liburni, a People in Dalmatia, who firſt invented thar fort of 
Building 5 for being generally Corſairs, they row'd up and down 
in thele light Vefſels, and maintain'd themſelves by the Prizes 
they took (a). Yet in later times, all the {maller and more ex- 
pedite Ships, whether they bad more or lels than rwo Banks, 
were term'd in general Liburne, or Liburnice. Thus Herace and 
P:opertius call the Ships which Auguſtus made uſe of in the Sea- 
Engagement at A&ium : And Florus informs ns, that his Fleet 
was made up of Veſſels from three ro fix Banks (65). Suetonius 
mentions an extravagant fort of Liburnice invented by the Em- 
perour Caligula, adorn'd with Jeweis in the Poop, with Sails of 
many Colours, and furniſlyd with large Portico's, Bagnio's and 
Dining-rooms, befides the curions Rows of Vines and Fruit-Trees 
of a'l ſorts (c). 

The Meneres mention'd by Livy was a Galley having bur one 
Engle Bank of Ours, of which we find five ſorts in Authorg, 
the &z:f2p05 or Aftuaria, the TemtxirToGp;, the Te:oparivrogos , 
the T:r72x6!/]:05, and the £2a7v7o070t, of rwenty, thirty, forty, 
fifry, and an bundred Oars. 

It may be obferv'd, that tho' theſe Under-Rates are ſappos'd 
to baye been buitt in the form of the Naves /ong.le, yer they are 
not fo generally honour'd with that Name; and ſometimes in 
Authors of ciedit we find them directly oppos'd to the Nares lon- 
ge, andatother rimes to the yz24uo;, or War-ſhips. 

But the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other different De- 
nominations, as the Tee, or Conſtrate, or the Aperte. The 
Tee, or z«T!2-2472 were {o calld, becauſe they had zz7z- 
04474 or Haiches ; whereas the Aperte or 4224794 bad none. 
The greater Ships, as the Quadriremes and upwards, ſeem al- 
ways to bave had Hatches ; the Trzremes and Biremes are ſome- 
times deſcrib'd otherwiſe ; and all below theſe were Apert.e. Ci 
cero and other Authors ſometimes uſe the Word Apbratum for a 
particular ſort of Ship ; and Polbius 4474732247, for a Quin- 
quereme, Beſides theſe we meet with the Naves roſtrate and Na- 
ves turrite ; the firſt were ſuch as bad Beaks or Reftra, neceſlary 
ro all Ships which were to engage ina Battel, The others were 
fach as bad Turrets erected on their Decks, from whence the Sol- 
diers us'd all manner of Weapons and Engines, as if it had 


EEE 


_ (4) Dacier on Horace, Epod. 1. (5) Lib, 4. cap. 11. (c) Sueten. 
in Calig. cap. 37, | 
been 
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been on land, and ſoengag'd with the greateſt Fury imaginable 
as Virgil deſcribes the Fight at Aftium. 


-===——==— Pelago credas innare revulſas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos ; 
Tantd mole virs turrits puppibus inſtant, An. 8. 


The Officers in the Navy were the Prefetw Claſſis, or Admi- 
ral, and ſometimes the Duumvirs, when two were join'd in Com- 
mitiion, rogerher with the Trierarchus, or Captain of a parti- 
cular Ship, moſt properly of the Trireme ; the Gubernator, or 
Maſter ; the Celeuſtes, or Boatlwain, and others of inferiour 
Note. 

Under the Emperours , as there were Legions eftabliſh'd in 
moſt parts of th2 Roman Dominions, ſo had they conſtantly 
Fleers in thoſe Seas, which lay conveniently for the defence of 
the neigbouring Countries. As Auguftus kept one Navy at M3- 
ſenum 1a the Mare #nferum, to protect and keep in obedience 
France, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Sardinia, and Sicily : Ano- 
ther at Ravenna in the Mare ſuperum, to defend and biidle Epi- 
rus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, together with all 4fia. Nor 
were their Navies only maintain'd on the Seas, bur ſeveral roo on 
the principal Rivers, as the Germanica Claſſis on the Rbine, the 
Danubiana, the Eupbratenſis, &c. to be mer with in Tacieus, and 
other Hiſtorians. 


[See Sir Henry Savil's D;/ſertation at the end of by Tran=- 
ſlation of Tacitus.] 


To this Subject of the Roman Shipping, we may add a very re- 
markable Cuſtom of ſach as had eſcap'd a Wreck-at Sea, which 
we find hinted at in almoſt every Place of the Poers, and often 
alluded to by other Authors ; on which the great Modern Cri- 
tick delivers himſelf ro this purpoſe. 

It was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been ſav'd from a Ship- 
wrack to have all the Circumſtances of their Adventure repreſen- 
ted on a Table, Some Perſons made uſe of their Table tro move 
the Compaſſion of thoſe that they met as they travell'd\ vp and 
down 3; and by their Charity to repair their Fortunes, which 
had (uffer'd ſo much ar Sea, Theſe 7uvenal deſcribes Sar. 


14. 


 » a — + - 
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=————-Mersi rate naufragus aſſem 
Dum rogat, © pifta ſe tempeſtate tuetur. 


His Veſſel ſunk, tbe Wretchat ſome Lane's end 
A painted Srorm for Farthings does extend, 
And lives upon the Picture of his Loſs. 


Far this purpoſe, rhey bung the Tablet abour their Necks, and 
kept finging a fort of canting Verſcs, exprefling the manner of 
their Misfortunes ;-almoſt like the Modern Pilgrims, Perſins 
Sat. I. 


-=-=——Cantet ſi naufragus aſſem 
Protulerim ? Cantas cum frafi te in trabe pitum 
Ex humero portes ? 


Say, ſhould a Ship-wrack'd Sayler fing bis Woe, 

Wou'd I be mov'd to pity ; or beſtow | 
An Alms? Is this your Seaſon for a Song, 

When your deſpairing Phiz you bear along, C 
Daub'd on a Plank, and o'er your Shoulders bung ? 


Others bong up ſuch a Table in the Temple of rhe particular 
Deity, 'to whom thcy had addrefſs'd rbemſelves in their Exigence, 
and whoſe atiiſtance, had, as rbey thought, effected their fafery. 
This they rerm'd properly votiva Tabelia. Frrvenal has a fling at 
the Roman Superſtirion in this point, when he informs us, thar 
'twas the bufine(s of a whole Company of Painters tro draw P:- 
Ctares on thele accounts form the Temple of 1/is, 


-==-=——OQrzam v2tiva teftantur Fana Tabell4 
Plurima, piQores quis neſcit ab Ifide paſei ? 


Sach as in Is ſome may be ſurvey'd, 
On Vorive Tablets to tbe Life ponrtray'd, c 
Where Painters are ewploy'd and earn their Bread. 
By: the Cuſtom went much farther ; for the Lawyers at the 

Bar us'd ro have the Cafe of their Client expreſs'd in a Pi- 

Cture, that by ſhewing his bard Fortune , and the Cruelry and 

Injuſtice of the adverſe Party, they might move the Compaſſion 

of the Julge. This Qzinti/;an declares bimſelf againſt, in his . 

fixth 


Ft 
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fixth Book. Nor was this all; for ſach Perſons as bad eſcap'd 
in any fir of Sickneſs, us'd ro dedicate a Picture to the Deity 
whom they fanſied ro have reliev'd them. And this gives us a 
light into the meaning of Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 3. 


Nune dea, nunc ſuccurre mibi ; nam poſſe meders 
Pia docet Templs multa tabella tuis. 


Now, Goddeſs, row thy tortur'd Suppliant beal, 
For Votive Paints atteſt thy ſacred Skill, 


Thus the old Chriſtians (4), vpon any fignal recovery of their 
Health , usd ro offer a fort of Medal in Gold or Silver, on 
which their own Effigies was expreſsd, in Honour of rhe Saint 
whom they thought themſelves obligd ro for their Deliverance. 
And this Cuſtom {till obrains in the Popiſh Countries (6). 


(a) Caſaubon. in Perſirs,Sat. 1. v.88. (6) Dacter on Horace ib.1.0d. g. 


© % 3 8 * 


BOOK V. 
Miſcellany C uſtoms of the Romans, 


RAT L 


Of the Privaie Jports and Cames. 


op in their Games and Shows, and therefore very many 

of their Cuſtows have a dependance on rhofe Solemniries. 
But in our way, we ſhoul4 not paſs by the private Sports and Di- 
verſions ; not that they are worth our norice in themſelves, bur 
becauſe many Paſſzges and Allufions in Authors would otherwiſe 
be very dificult ro apprebend. 

The Private Games particularly worth our Remark are, the 
Latrruxcul;, the Tali and Teſſere, the Pila, the Par impar, and 
the Trochus , 

The Game at Latrunculs ſeems to bave been much of the 
ſame narure as the Modern Cheſs : The Original of it is ge- 
nerally referc'd ro Palamedes his Invention at the Siege of Troy : 
Tho' Seneca attributes it to Chilon, one of the ſeven Grecian 
Sages; and ſome faufie thar Pyrrbus King of Epirus contriv'd 
this Sport, to inftruct bis Soldiers , after a diverting manner, 
in the Military Art, However, tis } cena, it c— the 

Rce 


\ Great part of the Roman Pomp and Superſtition wastaken 
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Chance and Order of War ſo very happily, that no place can lay 
ſo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp, Thus the ingent- 
ous Vida begins bis Poem on this Subject, 


Ludimus efigiem bell; fimulataq; veris 

Prelia, buxo acies fitas, © ludicra regna : 

Ut gemini inter ſ: reges, albuſq; nigerg; 

Pro laude oppoſits, certant bicoloribus armis. 

Wars barmleſs Shape we fing, and Boxen Trains 
Of Youth, encountring on the Cedar-Plains. 
How two tall Kings by different Armour known, 
Traverſe the Field, and combat for Renown. 


The Cheſs-men which the Romans us'd, were generally of Wax 
of Glaſs, their common Name was Calculi, or Latrunculs : The 
Poers ſometimes term them Latrones; whence Latrunculus was 
at firſt derivd: For Latro among the ancients Ggnifed at firſt 
a Servant { xs the Word Xnave in Engliſh) and afterwards 
a Soldier, 

Seneca has mention'd this Play ofrner, perbaps than any other 
Roman Author ; particulacly in one place, he has a very remark- 
able Story, in which he defigns to give us an Example of wonder- 
ful Reſolatian and Contempr of death ; tho* ſome will be more 
apt to interpret it as an inftance of inſenfible Stupidity. The 
Story is this : One Capius Fulius (whom he extols very much on 
other Accounts) bad been ſentenc'd ro death by Caligula ; rhe Cen- 
tarion coming by with the Tribe of MalefaCtors, and ordering 
him to bear them company to execution, happend to find him 
engag'd ar this Game, Canius upon bis firſt Summons, preſent- 
ly fell ro counting his Men, and bjdding bis Antagoniſt be fare 
not to brag falſly of the Vidtory -after his death, he only de- 
fir d the Centurion to bear witneſs, that he had one Man 
upon the Board , more than his Companion ; and fo very 
readily join'd himſelf ro the poor Wretches that were go- 
ing to ſuffer (a). 

But the largeſt and moft accurate Account of the Latrunculs 
given us by the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poem to Pio ; 
which ſome will have ro be Ovids, others Lucan's, and many 
the Work of an unknown Anthor. 


(a) Seneca de Tranquill, Animi, cap. 14+ 
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The Tali and the Tefſere, by reaſon of ſo many Paſſages in 
Aurhors equally applicable ro both, have ofcen rimes been con- 
founded with one another, and by ſome diſtinguiſh'd as a ſepa- 
rate Game from the /uſus ales, or Dice : ereas, properly 
ſpeaking, the Greeks and Remans bad two forts of Games at Dice, 
the Ludus talorum, or play at Cockall, and the Ludw tefſerarum, 
or what we call Dice. They play'd at the-firft with four Ta/r,and 
at the other with three Teſſere. The Tals had but four fides, 
mark'd with four oppofite numbers; one fide with a Tres, and 
the oppotite with a Quatre 3 one with an Ace, and the contra- 
ry with a Sice. The Dice had fix Faces, fonr mark'd with the 
tame Numbers as the Tals, and the two others with a Deux 
and a Cinque. always one againft rhe other ; ſo that in both 
Plzys, the upper Number and rhe lower, either on the Ta/w 
or Tefſera, coattantly made ſeven, 

There were very ſevere Laws in force againft theſe Plays , 
forbidding the aſe. of tbem art all S-aſons, only during the S$4- 
turnalia ; tho they gam'd ordinarily at orher times, norwirh- 
ſtanding rhe Probibition. But there was one uſe made of them 
at Feaits and Entertainments, which perhaps did oot fall nnder 
the ex:cnt of the Laws; and that was to tbrow Dice, who ſhonld 
command in chief, and have the power of preſcribing Rules at 
a Drinking Bout ; whom Horace calls Arbiter bibendi. 

Trey threw both the Tali and the Teſſere our of a long Box ; 
for which they bad ſeveral Names, as Fritifum, Pyrgus, Turri- 
cula, Orca, &c. 

Th-:e are many odd Terms fcatterd up and down in An- 
thors, ity which they ſignified their fortunare and unfortunate 
Cafts, we may take notice of the beft and-the worft. *F'be 
bet Caſt with the Ta/s, was when there came up four different 
Numbers, 2s Tres, Quatre, Sjce, Ace: The beft with the Dice 
was three S:ces ; the common Term for both, was Venus, or Ba- 
filicus ; the pooreit caft in both baying the Name of Cons. 
Perſius oppoles rhe £21429 and the Canicula as the beſt and wortt 
Chances. 


-—=—-- Quid dexter ſeno ferr:? 
Scire er.:2 in withs 3; dana caniculs quantzem 
Rederer Angufte collo non failier Orcs. Sat. 3. 


But ther my Study was to cog the Dice, 
Aad dexituully to throw the lucky Sice. 


_ — ll 4 _ 


Lan 4 g_ ys oo ad 
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To ſhun Ames-Ace that ſwept my Stakes away 3 
And watch the Box, for fear they ſhould convey 


Falſe Bones, and put upon me in the Play. 
[Mr. Dryden. 


The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary Diver- 
fron fir only for aged Men, who could not ſo well employ them- 
ſelves in any ftirring Recreation, Let chem (ſays old Caro in Tub 
ly) have their Armour, their Horſes, and their Spears ; let them 
take their Club and their Favelin ; let them bave their ſwimming 
Matches and their Races, ſo they do but leave us among the numg- 
rous Sports, the Tali and the Tefſerz. Bar the general corrupti- 
on of manners madethe Caſe quite otherwiſe : 


Si dammoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit & beres 
Bullatw, parvoq; eadem movet arma fritills. 


If Gaming does an aged Sire entice, 
Then my young Matter ſwiftly learns the Vice, c 
And ſhakes, in Hanging-ſleeves, the little Box and Dice. 
Nor was it probable, that this Game ſhould be practis'd with 

any moderation in the City, when the Emperonrs were com- 
monly profeſs'd Admirers of it. Auguſiw bimſelf play'd un 
reaſonably, without any regard to the time of the Year (4). Bur 
the great Mafter of this Art was the Emperour Claudius , who, 
by bis conftant Practice /even as he rid about in his Chariat ) 
gain'd ſo much Experience as to compoſe a Book on the Sab- 
ject. Hence Seneca in bis Sarcaſtical Relation of that Emperor's 
Apotheofis; when, after a great many Adveotures, he bas as 
laft brought him ro Hell, makes the infernal Judges condemn 
him ( as the moſt proper Puniſhment in the World) to play con- 
tinually at Dice with a Box that bad the bottom out ; which 
kepr him always in Hopes, and yer always bavlk'd bis Ex- 
peQations. 


Nam guaties miſſurus erat reſonante fritile, 
Utraque ſubdufo fugiebat Teſſera funds 3 
Cumgue recolleios auderet mittere tales, 
Luſuro fimils ſemper, ſemperg; petenti, 


(a) Sueton, Ange Cap. 71. 
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Decepere fidem : Refugit, digitoſq; per ipſo; 
Falax a dilabitur alea furto. 

Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmins montis, 
Irriva Siſypbio voluuntur ponders collo. 


For whenſoe'er he {hook the Box to caft, 

The rattling Dice delude bis eager batt - 

And if he try'd again, the waggilh Bone 
Inſenfibly was thro his Fiagers gone 5 C 
Still he was throwing, yer be ne'er had thrown, 
So weary Si/5phus, v.acn now be fees 

Fhe welcome Top, and feeds tis joyful Eyes, 
Straight the rude Stone, 55 cruel Fate commands, 
Falls ſadly down, ard meets his reftle!s Hands. 


The Ancients had four ſorts of Pile or Balls us'd for Exer- 
cile and Diverfon. The Fo//s, or Balloon, which they (truck 
about with their Arm, guarded for that purpoſe with a wood- 
den Bracer : Or if the Balloon was little, they us'd only their 
Fiſts. The Pla Trigona's, the {fame as our common Balls ; to 
play with this, there us'd to ttand three Perſons in a Triangle, 
firiking it round from one 10 the other ; be thar firſt let it come 
to the Ground was the loſer («). Paganica, a Ball ftufd with 
Feaitbers, which Martia! thus deſcribes : 


Hec que difficils turget Paganica, plum? 
Tolle minis laxa eft, © minis ara pill, 


The laft fort was the Harpaſtum, a harder kind of Ball which 
they play'd with, dividing into rwo Companies, and ftriving ro 
tbrow it through one another's Goals, which was the conquer- 
ig Caſt, 

The Game at Para impar,or Even and Odd,is nor worth take- 
ing notice of, any farther than to obſerve, that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as is generally fabfied : For we 
may gather from Syetonzus , that it was {ometimes us'd at Feaſts 
and Entertainments, in the ſame manger as the Dice azd 
Cheſs (b). | 

The Trechns has been often thought the ſame as the Turbo, or 
Top; or elfe of like natnre with our Billiards : Bur both theſe 


(a) See Dacier on Horace, Book 2. Sat. 2. (#) See Sneton. in Aug- 
cap» 71. 
Opini- 
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Opinions are now exploded by the Curious, The Trochys there- 
fore was properly a Hoop of Iron five or fix Foot Diameter, ſer 
all over in the infide with Iron Rings, The Boys and young- 
Men nsd to whirl this along , as our Children do the wooden 
Hoops, directing it witha Rod of Iron having a wooden Han- 
dle ; which Rod the Grecians call'd *«1ip, and the Romans Re 
dius. There was need of great Dexterity to guide the Hoop 
right. In che mean time, the Rings, by the clattering which 
they made, not only gave the People notice ro keep onr of the 
way, but contriborted very mnch to the Boy s Diverſion (a). 
We muſt take care not to think this only a childiſh Exercilſe, 
fince we find Herace ranking it with the other manly Sports. 


Ludere qui neſcit , campeſtribus abſtinet arms, 
IndeRuſve pile, diſcive, trochive quieſcit. (b). 


(a) See Dacier on Horace, Book 3, Od. 24. (6) De Arte Poet. 


CHAP IL 


Of the Circenſian Shews ; and firit of the Pen- 
tathlum , the Chariot-Races , Fhe Ludus Tro- 
je, and the Pyrrhica Saltatio. 


, x þ I $ bard to light on any tolerable Divifion which would take 
in all the Publick Sports and Shews ; but the moſt accu- 
rate ſeems to be that, which ranks them nader two Heads, Lu- 
ai Circenſes, and Luds Scenics : But becauſe this Diviſion 1s 
only in reſpect of the Form and Manner of the Solemnities, 
of the place of Action, there is need of another ro expreſs rhe 
End and Defign of their Inftitution 3 and this may be Luds 
Sacrs, Vativi, and Funebres, 
The Cjrcen/ian Plays may very well include the Reprefenta- 
tions of Sea-fights, and Sports perform'd in the Amphithea- 
tres: For the former were commonly exhibited in rhe Crco's fit- 
red for that uſe; and when we meet with the Naumacbie, as 
places diſtin(t from the Circo's, we ſuppoſe the Structure to have 


been of the ſame nature, And as to the Amwphithearres, they 
were 
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were invented for the more convenient Celebration of ſome par- 
ticular Shews, which ns'd before ro be preſented in the Crco's x 
So that in this extent of the Head, we may inform our ſelyes of 
the Pentarblum, of the Charior-Races, of the Ludus Troje, of 
abe Shews of wild Beafts, of rhe Combats of the Gladiators,and 
of the Nawmachie. 

The Pentarblum,or Quinqaertium, as moſt of their other Sports, 
was borrow'd from the Grecian Games ; the five Exerciſes that 
compos'd ir were, Running , Wreſiling , Leaping, Throwing, 
and Boxing. The two laft have ſomthing particalarly worth 
our notice ; the former of them being ſometimes perform'd 
with the Diſcus, arid the other with rhe Ceſtus. "The Diſcus, or 
Quoir, was made of Stone, Iron, or Copper, five or fix Fingers 
broad, and more than a Foor long, inclining to an Oval Fi- 
gure: They ſent this to a vaſt diſtance, by help of a leathern 
Thong tied round the Perſon's Hand that threw. | Seve- 
ral learned Men - have fanfied, that inſtead of the aforeſaid 
Thong, they made uſe of a Twift or Brede of Hair ; bur 
*ris potfible, they might be deceiv'd by that Paſſage of Clau- 
dian. 


Qus melius vibrata puer vertigine molls 
Membra rotet ? Vertat quis marmora crine ſupino ? 


What Youth con'd wind his Limbs with bappier Care ? 
. Or fling the Marble-Quoit with roſs'd back Hair ? 


Where the Poet by Crine ſupino intends only to expreſs the ex- 
treme Motion of the Perſon throwing ; it being very natural on 
that account to caſt back his Head, and ſo make the Hair fly ouc 
bebind him (0s). 

Homer has made Ajax and Ulyſſes both great Artifts at this 
Sport : And Ovid when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing 
at it, gives anclegant Deſcription of the Exerciſe,  _. 


Corpora veſte levant, © ſucco pingus olive 
Splendeſcumt, latiq; wneunt certemina diſcs, 

Quem privs aerias libratum Phoebus in auras 
Mifie, & oppoſitas dixjecit pondere nubes. 

Decidit in folidam longo poſt rempore terram 
Pondus, & exhibuit junftam cum vir1bus artem (b). 


ctamorphol. 10. 


They 


* () See Dacier on Horace, Book 1, Od, 8. (b_) M 
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They ftrip, and waſh their naked Limbs with Oyl, 
To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive Toil, 
And firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble flang, 

Cur the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along. 
Sounding at laft the maffie Circle fell, 

And ſhew'd his Scrength a Rival to his Skill. 


Scaliger, whoatributes the Invention of the whole Pentath- 
lum to the rude Country-People, is of Qpinion, Thatthe throw- 
ing the Ds/czs is bur an Improvement of their old Sport of cafting 
their Sheep-Hooks : This Conjecture ſ-ems very likely to bave 
been borrow'd from a Paſſage of Homer :; 


"Ocovor m5 7 Hp: xanaberre Bun avnp, 
"H os & caroropiry me[:]a dd Bos dpeacias, 
Toro murros dyor0; UmpBant (3). 


As when ſome ſturdy Hind bis Sheep-hook throws, 
Which, whirliog, lights among the diitan: Cows 5 
So far the Hero catt o'er all the Marks, 


And indeed, the Judgment of the ſame Critick, that theſe Ex- 
erciſes owe their Original ro the Life of Shepherds, is no more 
than what his admir'd Virg:i! has admirably taught him in the 
ſecond Georgick, 


Ipſe dies agitat Feſtes ; fuſuſq; per herbam 
Toms ubt in medio. £5 Socti cratera coronant, 
Te lihens Lenee vocat, pecoriſq;, magiftrss 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo 3 


Corporaq; agreſti nudat predura paleſtri. 


When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight ; 

On Earihs fair Bed, beneath fome ſacred Shade, 
Amid t bis equa! Friends careleſly 1:id, 

He 6-gs thee, Racchus, Patron of the Vine : 
The Beechen Bow! foams with a flood of Wine ; 
Not to the loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength. 

To ai7e Games and manly Sports at length 


ew 
— Sets A —o— 


(a) Pliad. +: 
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Their Mirth aſcends ; and with full Veins they ſee 
Who can the beſt at better Tryals be. 
[Mr. Cowley, 


The Ceſtus wereeither a fort of leathern Guards for the Hands, 
compos'd of Thongs, and commonly filFd with lead or Iron, to 
add force and weight to the blow : Or, according to others , a 
kind of Whorlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with Lead at one 
end: Tho Scaliger cenſures the laft Opinion es ridiculous ; and 
therefore be derives the Word from ##5oy, a Girdle, or Belt (a). 
This Exerciſe is moſt admirably deſcrib'd by Virgil, in the Com- 
bar of Dares and Entelus, /Eneid. 5, The famous Artift at the 
Ceſtus, was Eryx of Sicily, overcome at laſt at his own Wea- 

by Hercules. Pollux to was as great a Maſter of this Arr, 
as his Brother Caſtor at Encounters cn Horſeback. The Fight of 
Pollux and Amycw with the Ceſtus, is excellently related by The- 
ocritus, Idyllinm 30. 

The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any 
of the Cricenſian Spores. The moſt remarkable thing belong- 
ing to them, were the Factions or Companies of the Charioteers ; 
according to which the whole Town was divided, fome favour- 
ing one Company, and ſome anotber. The four ancient Com- 
panies, were the Prafina, the Ruſſata, the Alba, and the Vene- 
ta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky-colourd, or 
Sea-colour d. This Diftinction was raken from the Colour of 
their Liveries, and is thought to have born ſome allufion ro the 
four Seaſons of the Year ; the firſt reſembling the Spring, when 
all things are Green ; the next, the fiery colour of the Sun in 
Summer ; the third the Hoar of Autumn ; and the laſt,the Clouds 
of Winter ; or elſe the fourth may be applied to Autumn, and 
the third ro Winter. The Praſina, and the Venera are nor fo ea- 
fie Names as the other rwo ; the former is derived from e222, 
4 Leek ; and the other from the Veners, or the Venetians, a Peo- 
ple that particularly affected that Colour. The moſt raking Com- 
pany were commonly the Green, eſpecially under Ca/igula Nero, 
and the following Emperours ; and in the time of Fuvenal, as 
he bints in bis eleventh Satyr, and with a finer ſtroke of his Pen, 
handiomly cenſures the ſtrange Pleaſure which the Romans took in 
theſe Sights. 


-==—=—=Mibi pace 
Immenſe nim:*q; licet fi dicere plebis 


(a) De Re Poctic, lib. 1. cap. 22, 


», nd ; 
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Totam bodie Romam circus capit, & fragor qurem 
Percutit eventum viridis quo collsgo pannt : 

Nam fi deficeret ; meſtam attonitamq; videres 
Hanc Urbem, veluti Cannarum in pulvere vittis 
Conſulibus.——--—- 


This Day i K9me (if I may beallow'd, 
Without Ottence to ſuch a numerons Crowd, 
To fay all Rome) will in the Circus ſweat, 
Echoes already to their Shouts repear. 
Methinks I hear the Cry------—- Away, array, 
The Green have won the Honour of the Day. 
Oh ! ſhould theſe Sports be bur one Year forborn, 
Rome wou'd in Tears her lov d Diverfon mourn ; 
And that woud now a cauſe of Sorrow yield, 
Great, as the loſs of Canne's fatal Ficid. 
[Mr. Congreve. 


The Emperour Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added twa 
new Companies to the former, The Golden, and the Purple (a). 
Xiphilin calls them the Golden, and the $:/ver ; bur this ſeems to 
be a miſtake, becauſe the Silver-Liverics wou!d not kave been e- 
pough to diſtinguiſh from the White. But theſe new Companies 
were ſoonafter laid down again by the following Emperours (6). 

In ordinary reading,we meet cnly with the Bige,and the Qua- 
drige; bur they had ſometimes their Sejuges, Seprempuges, &c. And 
Suetonius afſures us, That Nero, when he was a Pertormer in tte 
Olympick Games, made uſe of a Decemjugis, or Chariot drawn 
with ten Horſes coupled together (c). The ſame Emperor ſome- 
times brought in pairs of Camels to run in the Czrco, inſtead cf 
Horſes ({d). And Heliogabal:s ubiig d Elephanys to the ſame Ser- 
vice /e). 

The Races were commonly ended at ſeven turns round the 
Mete, tho' upon extraordinary occaſions, ws: now and then meer 
with fewer Heats. In like manner the uſoal number of Ms/us, 
or Matches, were twenty four ; tbo' ſometimes a far greater num- 
ber was exhibired. For Suetonius' rells vs, That the Emperour 
Domittan preſented an hundred Matches in one Day (f) Dela Cer- 
da will bave us believe 'tis impoſſible this would be meant of the 


—— 


— 


—_ 
—_— 


_—_—_ —— 


(a) Domitian, cap, 7, (5) Lig/. Com. in locum. (c) Suet. Ner. cap, 
24. (4) Idem, cap, 11. (e) Lamjrid. in Heltogab. ( 5 ) Domit. cap. 4. 
| $ number 


a 


mw 
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number of the Matches ; but only of the Chariots, ſoas to make 
no more than twenty five Miſſus : Bur bis Opinion is not taken 
notice of by the Criticks who have commented on Swetonins; Ser- 
vius (a) on the Verſe of Virgil, 


Centum Q:1421ijngos agitabo ad flumina currus. 


takes occaſion to inform us, that anciently there were always 
rwenty five Matches cf Chariots, four in every Match, ſo as to 
wake 2n hundred in all. The laſt Mi/us was fer out at the 
Charge of the People. who made a gathering for that purpoſe ; 
and was therefore call'd Ararivs: Bur when this Cuftom of a 
Supernumerary Miſſus was laid afide, the Matcbes were no more 
than twenty four at a time ; yet the lalt four Chariots ſtill kept 
the N:m2: of Miſſus erarius. 

The time when thele Races ſhould begin, was anciently given 
notice of by ſound of Trumper. 

Bur afterwards the common Sign was the Mappa, or Napkin 
burg out at the Pretor, or the chief Magiltrate's Sear. Hence 
Fuvenal calls the Megalenſian Oames. 


===—=—===== Megaiiacae Speftacula Mapp. Sat. 11, 


The common Reaſon given for this Cuſtom is, that Nero be- 
ing once at Dinner, and the People making a great noiſe, defire- 
ing that the Sports might begin, the Emperour threw the Nap 
kin he had io his Hand our of tke Window, as a Token that 
he bad granted their Requeſts (b). 

The Victors in theſe Sports were honour d with Garlands, 
Coronets, and other Ornaments, afcer the Grecian manner ; and 
very often with conſiderable Rewards in Money : Inſomuch that 
Fuvenal makes one eminent Charioteer able ro buy an bundred 
Lawyers. 


— -- Hinc centum patrimonia cauſtaicorum, 
Parte alid ſolum ruſſati pone Lacertz, Sat. 7. 


It bas been already hinted, that they reckon'd the concluſion 
of the Race from tbe paſſing by the Merathe ſeventh time : And 
this Proper:/us; exprelſly confirms, Book 2. Eleg, 24. 


——— = — 


(a) Ad Georg. 3. (6) Caſſiodor, lib. Epilt. 5. 


Hut 


id 
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Aut prius infefo depoſcit premia curſu, 


Septima quam metam triverit arte rota: 


What Charioteer won'd with the Crown be grac'd, 
Ere his ſeventh Wheel the mark has lightly pais'd ? 


So that the greateft Specimen of Art and Sleight appears to 
have been, ro avoid the Mete handſomly when they made their 
rures ; otherwiie the Chariot and the Driver would come off 
with great Danger, as well as Diſgrace. 


— Metaque fervidis 
Evitata rctis, Horace. 


On tbis account 'tis that Theocrstus, when be gives a Relation 
of the Exerciſes in which they inftructed young Hercules, afligns 
him in this Point, as a matter of the greateſt conſequence, his 
own Father for his Tartor. 


"ImmTss d! Jz:Mdmmaut Up dppan x oth vorey 

/ , fy , , 
Aopaatas x4uTÞura &5%0 cveryys uAdfar 
AuPptpvar o mide gina georeur 1 Suoxer 

> "A « * / 3 

Aur, wad das md oor EneaT” ZJwvay 
> kd bd / / \ © » A. 
Apyi &» immoCotw tawiate x) ot dayeas 

. a . / # c 4 pF 
Alpeyt *9' wv emeBays, yeorp iaucay iuarta;, EidVA. 


To drive the Chariot, and with ſteddy Skill 

To turn, and yet not break the bending W heel, 

Ampbitryo kindly did inftruct bis Son : 

Great in that Act ; for he himſelf had won 

Vaſt precious Prizes on the Argive Plain : | 

Andftill the Chariot which be drove remains, c 

Ne'er bart i'th* Courſe, tho' time bad broke the falling Reins. J} 
[ Mr. Creech. 


They who defirceto be inform'd of the exact manner of theſe 
Races ; which certainly was very noble and diverting, may pof- 
fibly receive as much pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the Deſcrip- 
tion which 1/5rgil bas left us of them in ſhort, as they conld ex- 
pect from the bghr it ſelf, 


S 2 Nonne 
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Nonne vides ? cum precipits certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effuſfi carcere currus ; 
Cum fpes arrefte juvenum, exultantiaq, baurit 
Corda pavor pulſans : Ils inſt ant verbere torto,, 
Et proni dant lora : Volat vi fervidus axs.. 
Famg; rumiles, jamg; elati ſublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum ferri, atq; aſſurgere in auras. 
Nec mora nec requies, At fulve nimbus arene 
Tollitur 5 bumeſcunt ſpumis flatuq; ſequentum : 
Tantus amor laudum, tanta eft viftoria cur, 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the Goal they ftarr 

The youthful Charioteers with beating Hearr, 

Ruſh to the Races ; and panting ſcarcely bear 

Fh' extremes of feveriſh Hope and chilling Fear ; 

Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their force ; 

The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. 

And now a-low, and now a-loft they fly, 

As born thro' Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky ; 

Noſtop, no ſtay ; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, 

Spurn'd and caft backward on the follower's Eyes ; 

The hindmoft blows the foam upon the firſt : 

Such is the love of Praiſe ; and bonourable Thirſt, 
{Mr, Dryden. 


The Troja, or Ludus Tree, is generally referr'd to the Inven- 
tion of Aſcanins. It was celebrated by Companies of Boys 
neatly dreſs'd, and furniſh'd with little Arms and Weapons, 
who multer'd in the publick Circo, They were taken, for the 
moft part, out of the nobleſt Families ; and the Caprain of them 
had the honourable Title of Princeps Fuventutis ; being ſome- 
times the next Heir to the Empire ; and ſeldom leſs than the 
Son of a principal Senator. This Caftom is ſo very remarkable, 
that ir would be an unpardovable Omiſſion nor to give the whole 
Account of it in Virg:''s own Words ; eſpecially becauſe the Poer 
ufing all bis Art and Beauties on this Subjet, as a Compliment 
ro Augrſtw (2 great Admirer of the Sport) bag left us a moſt Di- 
vine Defcription. 


Aneid:; 
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Maneid. 5. Ver. 545. 


At pater /Eneas, nondum certamine miſ[o, 
Cuſtodem ad ſeſe comitemg; impubis Ins 
Epytiden vocat, & fidam fic fatur ad aurem: 
Vade age : © Aſcanio, ſi jam puerile paratum 
Agmen babet ſecum, curſuſq; inſtruxit equorum, 
Ducat avo turmas, © ſeſe oftendat in arms, 
Dic, ait. Ipſe onmem longo decedere circo 
Infuſum populum, & campos jubet eſſe patentes, 
Incedunt puers, pariterq; ante ora parentum 
Frenatis lucent in equs : Quos omns euntes 
Trinacrie mirata fremit Troj<q; juventus. 
Ommibus in morem tonſa coma preſſa corona : 
Cornea bina ferunt prefixa haſtilsa ferrd, 
Pars leves bumero pharetras : It peftore ſummo 
Flexils obtorti per collum circulus auri. 
Tres equitum numero turm?, terniq; vagantur 
Duftores : Puers biſſent quemq; ſecuts, 
Agmine partito fulgent, paribuſq; Magiſtrs. 
Una acies juvenum, ducit quam parvus ovantems 
 (Nomen avi referens) Priamws, tua clara, Polite, 
Progemies, autura Italos : Quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor maculss : Veſtigia primi 
Alba pedy, frontemq; oftentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latins : 
Parvus Atys, pueroq; puer diletus Iilo, 
Extremus, formaq; ante omnes pulcher Inlus 
Sidonio eft snveRus equo : Quem candida Dids 
Eſſe ſui dederat monumentum & pignus amoris. 
Cetera Trinacris pubes ſentoris Aceſtc 
Fertur equs. 
Excipiunt plauſu pavidos, gaudentq; tuentes 
Dardanid?, veterumq; agnoſcunt ora parentum. 
Poſt quam ommes l2ti conceſſum oculoſq; ſuorrum 
Luſtravere in equi : ſignum clamore parat # 
Epytides longs dedit, inſonuitq; flagelo. 
Ol; diſcurrere pares, atq; agmina terns 
Didus ſolvere choris : Rurſuſq; vocati 
Convertere via, infeſtaq; tela tulere. 
Inge alios incunt curſus, _ recurſus, 
9 3 


Adverſis 
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Adverſis ſpatis : Alterneſq, orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, pugn«q, cient fimulachra ſub arms : 
Et nunc terga fuge nudant, nunc fpicula vertunt 
Infenſi, fatii pariter nunc pace feruntur : 

Ut quondam Creti fertur Labyrinthus in alta 
Parjetibus textum cacy iter, ancipitemg; 

Mzl!e vis habuiſſe dolum, qua figna ſequends 
Fa'leret indeprenſus & irremeabils error. 

Haud alster Teucrim nats veſtipia curſu 
Impediunt, texuntq; fugas & prelia ludo? 
Deliphinum fimiles, qui per maria humida nando 
Carpathium Libycumg; ſecant, luduntg; per unde. 
Hunc morem, hos curſus atq, bec certamina promns 
Aſcanius, longam murs cumcingeret Albam, 
Rettulit, © priſcos decuit celebrare Latinos, 

Quo puer ifſe modo, ſecum quo Trot a pubes, 
Albani dicuere ſuos : hincmaxima porro 

Accepic Roma, © patriumſervavit bonorem: : 
Trojaq; niunc puers, Treanum dicitur agmen. 


Bur Prince /Eneas, ere the Games were done, 
Now call'd rhe wiſe Inſtructor of his Son, 
The good Epyrides, whoſe fairbfal Hand 

In noble Arts the blooming Hero traind : 

To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar'd, 
Go bid A/canius if he ſtands prepar'd, 

To march his* youtbful Troops, begin the Courſe, 

And let his Grandfire's Shade commend his growing Force, 
Thus he ; and order'd ftraight the ſwarming Tide 

To clear the Circo 3 when from every fide 

Crowds bear back Crowds, and leave an open ſpace, 
Where the new Pomp in all irs Pride might pals. 

The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 

On well-reind Steeds in their glad Parents fghr. 

Wondring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth 

Crown with Applauſe their Virtne's early growth. 

Their flowing Hair cloſe flowry Chaplers grace, 

And two fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. 

Part bear light Quivers, on their Shoulders bung, 

And Twitts of bending Gold lie wreath'd along 

Their Purple Veſt ; which at the Neck begnn, 
And down their Breaſts in ſhining Circles run. 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led, 
And twice fix Boys each bopefnl Chief obey'd. 

The firſt gay Troop young Priam marſhal's on, 

Thy Seed, Po/ites, not ro Fame unknown, 

Thar with I:a/;5ar Blood ſhall join his own : 

Whole kinder Genins ripening with his Years, 

His wretched Grandfire's Name to berter Forrune bears; 
A Thracian Steed with Spors of ſpreading White 

He rode, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis'd Fighr. 
A lovely White his hither Ferlocks ftains ; 

And White bis high erected Forebead ſhines. 

And next with ſtately pace young Atysmoy'd , 

Young Atys, by the young Aſcanins loy'd. 

From his great Line the noble Atztian Sremm, 

In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name, 

The rhird with his Command Aſcanius grac'd ; 
Whole Godlike Looks bis Heavenly Race confeſs'd ; 
So beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhone above the reſt. 

His ſprightly Steed from $S:don's P4ftures came , 
The noble Gift of the fair Tyrian Dame , C 
And fraitleſs Pledge of ber unhappy Flame. 

The reft S$ici/;zan Courlers all beftrode 

Which old Aceſtes on his Gueſts beftow'd. 
Them hor with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts ; and with freſh Pleaſure view 5 
Dicovering in the Lines of every Fece 

Some venerable Founder of their Race. 

And now the youthful Troops their Round hid made, 
Panting with joy, and all the Crowd ſurvey'd ; 
When ſage Epyrides, to give the Sign 

Clack'd bis long Whip, and made the Courſe begin. 
Ar once they ſtart, and ſpur with arrfal fpeed, 

"Till in three Troops the little Chiefs divide 

The cloſe Barralion: Then ar once they turn, 
Commanded back ; while, from rbeir Fingers born, 
Their boftile Darts aloft npon the Wind 

Fly ' ſhivering. Then in circling Numbers join'd, 
The manag'd Courſers with due meaſures bound , 

And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round, 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, | 
And Wheel, and Charge, and urgethe ſportive War. 


S 4 Now 
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Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expoſe : | 
Now with turn d Spears drive headlong on the Foes ; C 
And now, Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks they cloſe. 
As Crete's fam'd Labyrinth to thouſand Ways, | 
And thouſand darken'd Walls the Gueſt conveys ; 

Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amule, | 

And no kind Track the doubrful Paſſage ſhews. 

So the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courſe 

Sporting purſue ; and charge the Rival Force, 

As ſprightly Dolphins in ſome calmer Road 

Play round the filet Waves, and ſhoot along the Flogd. 
Aſcanius, whep {the rougher Storms o'er-blown) 

With happier Fares be rais'd fair Alba's Town ; 

This youtbful Sport, this ſolemn Race renew'd, 

And with new Rites made the plain Latines proud. 

From Alban Sires th* Heredirary Game 

To matchleſs Rome by long Sncceflion came : 

And the fair Youth in this Diverſion train'd, 

Troy they ſtill call, and the brave Trojan Band, 


Lazius in bis Commentaries de Repub. Romana fanfies the Juſls 
and Tournaments, ſo much in faſhion about rwo or three hund- 
red Years ago, to bave ow'd their Original to this Ludus Troje 3 
and that Torn:amenta is bur a Corruption of Trojamenta. And 
the learned and noble Du Freſne acquaints us, that mary are of 
the ſame Opinion. However, tho" the Word may perhaps be 
dejiv'd with more probability from the French, Tourner, to turn 
round with Agility ; yer the Exerciſes bave ſo much reſemblance 
as to prove the one an Imitation of the ather. 

The Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believ'd ro 
be the ſame with the Sport already deſcrib'd. Bur befides thar 
none of the Ancients bave left any tolerable Grounds for ſach 
a Conjecare, it will appear a different Game if we look a little 
ioto its Original, and on the manner of the performance. The 
Origiaal is, by ſome, referr'd ro Minerva , who led up a Dance 
in her Armour after the Conqueſt of the Tieans : By others, ro 
the Curetes, or Corybantes, Fupzter's Guard in his Cradle; who 
leap'd up and down, claſhing their Weapons, to keep old Saturn 
from bearing the Cries of bis Infant-Son. Pliny attribures the 
Invention ro Pyrrbus, Son to Achilles, who inſtituted ſuch a 
Company of Dancers at the Funeral of bis Father («). How- 


(a) Nat, Hiſt, lib, $7» HE 
eyer, 
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ever, that it was very ancient is plain from Homer ; who, as he 
hints at it in ſeyeral Deſcriprions, fo particularly he makes the 
exact form and matiner of it to be engrav'd on the Shield of 
Achilles, given him by Vulcan, - The manner of the performance 
ſeems ro have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning the Body , 
and ſhifting every Part, as if it were done to avoid the firoke 
of any Enemy : And therefore this was one of the Exerciſes in 
which they train'd the young Soldiers. Apuleius deſcribes a Pyr- 
rbick Dance perform'd by young Men and Maids together (a); 
which only would be enough to diltioguiſh it fromthe Ludus Tro- 
je. The beft account we meet with of the Pyrrhick Dance is 
in Claudian's Poem on the fixth Conſalſhip of Honorius. 


Armatos hzc ſ2pe choros, certaq; vagand; 
Textus lege fug as, inconfuſeq; recurſts, 

Et pulchras errorum artes, jucundaq; Marts 
Cernimu : Inſonuit cum verbere figna magifter 
Mutatoſq; edunt pariter tot peftora motus, 

In latus all:fis clypes, aut rurſus in altum 
Vibrats : Grave parma ſonat mucrons acuti 
Verbere, © umbonum pulſu modulante reſultans 


Ferreus alterno concentus clauditur enfe. 


Here roo the Warlike Dancers bleſs onr fighbr, 
Their artful wandring, and rbeir laws of flight, & 
And unconfus'd return, and inoffenſive fight. 

Soon as the Maſter's Clack proclaim's the prize, 

Their moving Breaſts in tuneful Changes riſe ; 

The Shields falute rheir fides, or ſtraight are ſhown 

In Air bigh waving ; deepthe Targets groan 

Struck with alernare Swords, which thence rebound, 
And end the Conſort and the ſacred Sound. 


The moſt ingenious Mr. Cartwright, Author of the Royal-Slave, 
baving occafion to preſent a Warlike-Dance in that peice, rook the 
meaſures of it from this Paſſage of C/audian's, as the moſt exact 
pattern Antiquity had lefr. And in the Prinred Play, he bas giv- 
en no other deſcription of that Dance, than by ſerting down the 
Verſes, whence it was Copied. 

Fulius Scaligex tell's us of himſelf, that, while a Youth, he 
had often danc'd the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maximilian 


(a) Mileſiar, lib, 10, # 


to 


- 
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to the amazement of all Germany : And that the Emperor 
was once ſo ſurpriz'd ar bis warlike aCtivity, as to cry out, The 
Boy, either was born in a Coat of Mail inſtead of a Shin, or elſe 
has been rock'd in one inſiead of a Cradle (4), 


(a) Poet. Ib. 1. cap. 18. 


CHA P.--I. 


Of the Sherws of HV/71d Beaſts, aud of the Nau- 
machtz. 


J*? E Shews of Beaſts were ia general defign'd for the Ho- 

nour of Dana the Paironeſs of Hunting. Forthis purpoſe, 
no Coſt was ſpar'd to fetch the moſt different Creatures from the 
fartheſt Parrsof the World : Hence Claudian, 


-=——=——=—Ratibus pars ibat onuſt s 
Per freta, vel fluvios; exangus dextera torpet 
Remigis, © propriam metuebat navita mercem. 


--------—-Part in laden Veſſels came, 

Born on the rongher Waves, or gentler Stream ; 
The fainting Slave ler fall his trembling Oar 
And the pale Maſter fear'd rhe Freight be bore. 


And preſently after, 


=—=—=—-== Oodcunque tremendum eft 

Dentibus, aut inſirne jubs, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur, decus omne timorgque 
SHloarum, non caute latent, non mole refiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 
All that run horrid with erected Mane, 

Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briftling Hair 
Ar once the Foreſt's Ornament and Fear ; 
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Born from their Deſarrs by the Roman Power, 
Nor ftrength can fave nor craggy Dens ſecare. 


Some Creatures were preſented meerly as ftrange Sights and 
Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and ſeveral outlandiſh Birds and 
Beaſts ; others for the Combar, as Lyons, Tygers, Leopards, 
(5c. other Creatures, either purely for delight, or elſe for the ule 
of the People, at ſuch rimes as they were allow'd the liberty 
of carching what they could for themſelves ; as Hares, Deer, 
and the like. We may reckon np three forts of Diverfions with 
the Beaſts, which all went nnder the common Name of Venat:05 
the firſt when the People were permitted ro run after the Beaſts, 
and catch whar they conld for their own uſe ; rhe ſecond when 
the Beaſts fought with one another; and the laft when rhey were 
bronghr out ro engage with Men. 

When the People were allow'd to lay hold on what they could 
ger, and carry off for their own uſe, they call'd ir Venatio direp- 
tions : This ſeems ro have been an Inſtitution of rhe later Empe- 
rours. Ir was many times preſetnted with extraordinary Charge, 
and great variety of conrivances : The middle part of the Circo 
being ſer all over with Trees, remov'd thither by main force, 
and faſten'd ro huge Planks, which were laid on the Ground ; 
theſe being coverd with Earth and Turf, repreſented a narn- 
ral Foreſt ; into which the Beafts being ler from the Caves, or 
Dens under ground, the People, ar a Sign given by the Empe- 
rour, fell to bunting them, and carry'd away whart they kill'd ro 
regale upon at home. The Beafts uſually given, were Boars,Deer, 
Oxen, and Sheep. Somerimes all kinds of Birds were preſented 
afrer the ſame manner. 

The Fights berween Beafts were exhibited with great Varie- 
ty ; ſometimes we find a Tyger match'd with a Lyon ; ſome- 
times a Lyon with a Bull; a Bull with an Elepbanr, a Rhino- 
ceros with a Bear, ©c. Sometimes we meet with Deer hunted 
onthe Arena by a pack of Dogs. Burthe moſt wonderful Sight 
was , when by bringing the Water into the Amphitheatre, 
_ Sea-Monſters were introducd to combat with Wild 

eafts. 


Nec nobis tantimm ſylveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, equoreos ego cumcertantibus urfis 


Spectavz vitulos, Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 
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Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone bave view'd, 
But huge Sea-Calves dy'd red with boſtile Blood 
Of Bears, lie floundring in the wond'rous Flood. 


The Men that engagd with Wild Beafts had the common 
Name of Beft:arss : Some of theſe were condemn'd Perſons, and 
have been taken notice of in another place (a): Others hired them- 
ſelves at a ſer pay, like the Gladiators; and, like them too, had 
their Schools where they were inſtructed and initiated in ſach 
Combars. We find ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry many 
times voluntarily undertaking & part in theſe Encounters. And 
Fuvenal acquaints us, that the very Women were ambitions of 


ſhewing their Courage on the like occafions, tho* with the For- 
feiture of their Modeſty. 


Cum —-Myv4 Tuſcum 
Figat aprum, © nudi teneat venabula mammi, Sat. 1. 


Or when with naked Breaft the manniſh Whore : 
Shakes the broad Spear againſt the Tuſcan Boar. 


And Martial compliments the Emperenr Domitian very band- 
ſamly onthe ſame account. 


Beliger invits quid Mars tibs ſevit in arms, 
Non ſats eſt, Ceſar, ſevit & ipſa Venus, 

Proftratum vaſt i Nemees in vale leonem 
Nobile £5 Herculeum fama canebat opus. 

Priſca fides taceat : Nam poſt tua munera, Ceſar, 
Hec jam famine vidimus afia many. 


Venus, when Czlar bids, ſhall rake the Field, 

Nox only wear the Breeches, bur the Shield. 

The ſavage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 

By Hercules in donbrful Combar lain, 

Still fills onr Ears with the Nem<an Vale, 

And muſty Rolls the mighry Wonder tell: 

No wonder now 3 for Ce/ars Reign bas ſhown 

A Woman's equal Power ; the ſame Renown © 
Gain'd by the Diftaff which the Club had won. 


Not Mars alone kis bloody Arms ſhall wield ; j 


| (8) Book 3. Chap, 20. 
| Thoſe 
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Thoſe who cop'd on plain Ground with the Beafts,commonly 
met with a very unequal Match; and therefore,for the moſt parr, 
their ſafery conſiſted in the nimble rurnieg of their Body, and 
leaping up and down to delude the force of their Adverſary. 
Therefore Martial may very well make a Hero of the Man who 
flew twenty Beaſts, all ler in upon bim art once, tho' we ſup- 
pole them to have been of the inferiour kind. 


Herculee lauds numeretur gloria: plus eſt 
Bu denas pariter perdomuiſſe feras. 


Count the twelve Fears that Hercules has done ; 
Yer twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 


Bur becauſe this way of engaging commonly prov'd ſacce(- 
fal to the Beaſts, they bad other ways of dealing with them ; 
as by aſſailing them with Darts, Spears, and other miſlive Wea-* 
pons, from the higher parts of the Amphitheatre, where they 
were ſecure fromtheir reach ; ſo as by ſome means or other they 
commonly contriy'd to diſpatch three or four hundred Bealts in 
one Shew. 

In the Shew of Wild Beaſts exbibited by Fulius Ceſar in his 
third Conſulſhip, rwenty Elephants were oppos'd ro five hundred 
Footmen ; and twenty more wirh Turrers on their Backs, fixty 
Men being allow'd to defend each Turret,engag'd with five bun- 
dred Foor, and a3 many Horſe (a). 

The NAUMACHI AZ owe their Original to the time of 
the firſt Punick War, when the Romen: firſt initiated their Men 
in the knowledge of Sea-Afﬀairs. After the improvement of 
many Years they were defign'd as well for the gratifying the 
Sight; as for encreaſing their Naval Experience and Dilcipline ; 
and therefore compos'd one of the folemn Shews, by which 
the Magiſtrates or Emperours, or any Aﬀecters of Popularity fo 
ofren made their Court to the People. 

The uſaal Accounts we have of theſe Exerciſes, ſeem to repre- 
ſent them as nothing elſe bur the Image of a Naval Fighr. Bur 
*is probable that ſomerimes they did not engage in any hoſtile 
manner, bur only row'd fairly for the Victory. This Conje- 
Qure may be confirm'd by the Authority of Virgi/; who is ac- 
knowledg'd by all the Criticks in bis Deſcriptions of the Games 
and Exerciſes, to have had ar Eye always on his own Conntry,; 


—_— 


and 


——_ 


. Ca) Plin, Nat. Hiſt. lib, 8. cap. 7. 
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and to have drawn them after rhe manner of the Roman Sports. 
Now the Sea-contention which he preſents us with, is barely a 
rrial of Swiftneſs in the Veſſels, and of Skill in managing "the 
Oars ; as it is moſt admirably deliver ih his fifth Book : 


Prima pares ineunt gravibus certamina remis 
Quatuor ex omni delefie claſſe carine, &Cc. 


The moſt celebrated Naumachie, were thoſe of the Emperour 
Domitian ; in which were engag'd fach a vaſt number of Veſ- 
ſels as would have almoſt form'd rwo compleat Navies (a) for a 
proper Fight ; together with a proportionable Channel of Wa- 
rer, equalling the Dimenfions of a natural River. Martial has 
a very genteel turn on this Subject. 


Si quis ades longis ferus ſpeRator ab ors, 
Cuz lux prima ſacri muners iſta dies, | 

Ne te decipiat ratibus navals Enyo, 
Et par unda frets : bic mods terra fuit. 

Non creds * Spefes dum laxent £quora Marten: : 
Parva mora eſt ; dices hic mods pontus erat. 


Stranger, who e'er from diftant parts arriv'd, 

Bur this one ſacred Day in Rome bas livd : 

Miftake not the wide Flood, and pompous Shew 

Of Naval Combats: Here was Land but now. 

Is this beyound your Credit? Only ftay 

"Tis from the Fighr the Veſſels bear away 3 [ 
You'll cry with wonder, Here but now was Sea ! 


*Tis related of the Emperour Heliogabalus, that in a Repre- 
ſentation of a Naval Fight he fill d the Channel, where the Vel- 
ſels were to ride, with Wine inftead of Water /b), A Story ſcarce 
credible, rho' we bave the higheſt Conceprions of bis prodigious 
Luxury and Extravagance. 


(4) Sueton, in Domit, cap. 4. (b_)) Lampridius in Heliogab. 
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CHA P. IV. 


Of th GLADIATORS. 


HE firſt riſe of the Gladiators is referr'd to the ancient 
Cultom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great Men: 
For the old Heathens fanſying the Ghoſts of the deceas'd ro be 
latisfied , and readred propitious by Human Blood, at firſt rhey 
us'd ro buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, and offerd them ar 
the Obſequies. Afterwards they contriv'd ro veil over their 
impious Barbarity with the ſpecious Shew of Pleaſure, and vo- 
luntary Combat ; and therefore training up ſuch Perſons as they 
had procur'd in ſome tolerable knowledge of Weapons, upon the 
Day appointed for the Sacrifices to the departed Ghoſts, they 
oblig'd them to maintain a mortal Encounter at the Tombs of 
their Friends. The firſt ſhew of Gladzators 
* exhibited at Rome , was that of M. and * Munus Gladi- 
D. Brutws, upon the death of their Fatber, atorswm. 
A. U. C. 490. inthe Conſalſhip of Ap. Clau- 
dics, and M. Fulvius (a). | 

Within a little time, when they found the People exceedingly 
pleas'd with ſach bloody Entertainments ; they reſolv'd to give 
them the like Diverſion as often as poſſible ; and therefore it ſoon 
grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir of any great or rich 
Citizen newly deceas'd, bur that all the principal Magiſtrates 
ſhould rake occafionsto preſent the People with theſe Shews, in 
order to precuring their Efteem and Aﬀection. Nay, the very 
Prieſts were ſometimes the Exhibitors of ſuch impious Pomps ; 
for we meet With the Ludi Pontificales in Suetonius /b),and 
with the Lud:t Sacerdotales in Pliny (c). 

As for the Emperours, it was fo much their Inrereft ro ingra- 
riate themſelves with the Commonalty,that they oblig'd them with 
theſe Shews almoſt upon all occafions: As on their Birth-day ; 
ar the time of a Triumph, or after any fignal Victory ; ar 
the Conſecrarion of any publick Edifices ; at the Games 
which ſeveral of them inſtitured, to return in ſuch a term 
of Years; with many others, Which occur in every Hi- 
ftorian. 


(a) Val. Max. lib. 2. cap. 4. ©) Auguſt. cap. 44+ (c) Epilt, wr" - 
n 
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Aad as the occafions of theſe Solemniries were ſo prodigiouſly 
encreas'd, in tbe ſame manner was the length of them, and the 
number of the Combatants. Art the firſt Shew exbibired by the 
Bruts, 'tis probable there were only three*pair of Gladiators; as 
may be gather'd from that of Auſonius. 


Tres primas Thracum pugnas, tribus ordine bells, 
Funiade patrio inferias miſere Sepulchro. 


Yer Fulius Ceſar in bis Edileſhip preſented three hundred and 
ewenty Pair (a). The excellent Titus exhibited a Shew of Gla- 
diators, wild Beafts,and Repreſentations of Sea-fights an hundred 
Days together (b): And Trajan, as averſe from Cruelry as the 
former, conrinn'd a Solemnity of this nature an hundred and 
tweenty three Days,during which he brought out a thouſand pair 
of Gladiators (c). Two thouſand Men of the ſame Profefiion 
were liſted by the' Emperour O:ho to ſerve againſt Vi:tellius (4). 
Nay, long before this, they _ were ſo very numerous, that in the 
time of the Cati/inarian Conſpiracy, an Order paſsd, to ſend all 
the Gladiators up and down into the Garriſons, for fear they 
ſhould raiſe any diſturbance in the City (ez), by joining with the 
diſaffected Party. And Plutarch informs us, that the famous 
Spartacus, who at laſt gather'd ſuch a nnmerous Force as to pur 
Jrme under ſome unuſal Apprebenfions, was no more than a Gla- 
diator; who, breaking out from a Shew at Verona, with the 
reſt of bis Garg, dard proclaim War againſt the Rr-man 
Stare (Ff). 

In the mean time, the wiſer and the better Romans were ve- 
ry ſenfible of the dangersus Conſequence, which a Corruption 
of this nature might produee ; and therefore Cicero preferr'd a 
Law, That no Peron ſhould exhibit a Shew of Gladiators with- 
in wwo Yeats before he appear'd Candidate for an Office (gp). Fu- 
tius Ceſar order'd, that only fuch a number of Men of this Pro- 
teflion ſhould be in Rome at a time (bh). Auguſtus decreed that 
only rwo Shews of Ghediators ſhould be preſented in a Year, and 
and never above ſixty pair of Combatants in a Shew (z). T:- 
berius provided by an Order of Senate, That no Perſon ſhould 
have the privilege of gratifying the People with ſuch a Solem- 
nity, unleſs be was worth four hundred thouſand Sefterces (k). 


_— 
CL — — 
—— — —_—_— 


Cu) Plutarch. in Ceſar. (b) Dio. lib. 65. (c) Dio. lib. 68. {d) Ta- 
citus. (Ce) Saluft. Catilm. Cf )Plutarch. in Crafſ. Cg_) Cicero 1n Va- 
£28, (4) Suet. Cel, cap. 10. (7) Dir. (&) Tacit. An. 4- 

I Nerva 
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Nervs in a great meaſure regulared this Afﬀair, after the man? 
Abuſes of the former Emperours : But the Hononr of entirelY 
removing this Barbarity out of the Reman World was reſery' 
for Conſtantine the Great ; which be perform'd abovr the Yea 
of the Ciry 1067. nigh fix bundred Ycarsafrer tbeic firſt inftitu” 
tion. Yer ander Conſtantius, Theodoſius, and Valentinian the ſame 
cruel Humour began to revive, *iil a final ftop was pur ro it by 
the Emperour Honerius 3 the occalion of which is given at large 
by the Authors of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, 

Thus much may beproner to obſerve in general,concerning the 
Otiginal, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of rbis Cuſtom. For our far- 
ther information, it will be neceflary co rake particular notice of 
the Condition of the G/adiators ; of their ſeveral Orders or Kinds ; 
and of their manner of Duelling. 

As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves or Cap- 
tives: For was an ordinary Cuſtom to fell a diſobedient Servant 
to the Laniſte, or th2 Inſtructors of the Gladiators, who after 
they had tanghrt them ſome part of their Skill, ler them our for 
Money at a Shew. Yer the Freemen ſoon pur in far a ſhare of 
this Privilege to be kill'd in Jeſt ; and accordingly many times of- 
fer'd themlc!ves to hire for the Ampbitheatre ; whence they had 
the Name of Auftorati, Nay, the Knights and Noblemen, and 
even the Senators themſelves ar !aft were nor aſham'd to rake up 
the ſame Profeflion 3 ſome to keep themſelves from ftarving, at- 

ter they had ſquander'd away their Eſtares ; and others to curry 
favour with the Emperours : So that Auguſtus was forc'd to com- 
mand by a publick Edict, that none of the Senatorian Ocder 
ſhould turn Gladiators (a): And ſoon after, he laid the fame re- 
ftraint on the Knights (b). Yer theſe Prohibirions were fo lite 
regarded by the following Princes,that Nero preſented at one Shew 
(ifrhe numbers of Syetonius are not corrupted) 400 Senators, and 
620 of the Equeftrian Rank (c). 

Bur all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther 
ſearch, we meet with the very Women engaging in theſe publick 
Encounters ; particularly under Nero and Domitian, Fuvenal 
has expos'd them very bandſomly for this manniſh Humour in his 
fixth Satyr, 


— 


— 
2 w—_— 


— 


Ca ) Dis. lib, 48. Cb ) Suetn. Aug. cap. 43+ Dio. 1th. $4. Cc) Idem. 
Ner, Cap. 12, ' 


p 1 Quile 
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Quale decus rerum fi conjugs audio frat, 
Baltews £59 manice, & criſts, cruriſq; ſmiſtri 
Dimidium tegmen ? vel fi diverſa movebit 
Pralsa, tu falix ocrtas, vendente puelld. 

He ſunt que tenus ſudant in cyclade, quarum 
Delicias & panniculus bombycinus urit. 
Adfpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat iQus, 
Et quanto gale*curvetur pondere ; quanta 
Poplitibus ſedeat, quam denſo faſcia libro ! 


Oh! what a decent fight 'ris to bebold 

All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction fold ! 

The Belr, the creſted Plume, rhe ſeveral Suits 

Of Armour, and the Spani/--Leather Boors ! 

Yer theſe are they that cannot bear the hear 

Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarcenet ſwear. 

Bebold rhe ftrurting Amazonian Whore, 

She ftands in Guard with her Right Foot before : 

Her Coars tuck'd up ; and all ber Motions juſt : 

She ſtamps, and then cries Þab ! at every thruſt. 
[Mr. Dryden. 


Yet the Women were not the moſt inconfiders:le Perfor- 
mers, for a more ridiculous fer of Combatanrs are (till behind, \ 
and theſe were the Dwarfs 3 who encountring one another, or 
the Women, at theſe publick Diverfiors, g:ve a very pleaſant 
- 20 208 Statius has left us this elegant Deſcription of 
thEm. 


Hs audax ſubit ordo pumilorum, 

Quos natura brevs ſtatu perafto 
Nedoſum ſemel in globum l:gavit. 
Edunt vulnera, conſeruntq; dextras, 
Et mortem fibi qua manu minentur. 
Ridet Mars pater 6&9 cruenta Virtus ; 
Caſſureg; vagss prues rapins 
Mzrantur pumiles ferociores. 


To mortal Combat next ſucceed 

Bcld Fencers of the Py2my breed ; 

Whom Natore, when ſhe half bad wrought, 

Nor worth her farther labour rhonght, e 
But clos'd the reft in one hard Kano. 
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With what a Grace they drive their blow, 
And ward their Jolt-head from their Foe ? 
Old Mars and rigid Virtue ſmile 

Ar their redoubred Champion's toil. 

And Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob ler fly, 
Admire to ſee their Enemy, 

So often by themſelves oercome 

Inſpir'd with nobler Hearts at Rome. 


The ſeveral kinds of Gladiators wer:h obſerving, were the Re- 
t4aris, the Secutores, the Myrmillones, the Thracians, the Samnzees, 
the Pinniraps, the Eſſedaris, and the Andabare : But before we 
enquire particularly into rhe diſtinct Orders, we may take no- 
tice of ieveral Names attributed in common iv ſome of every 
kind, upon various occafions. Thus we meet with the Gladia- 
tores Meridianz, who engag'd in the Afternoon, the chief part of 
che Shew being tiniſh'd in the Morning. Gladiatores Fiſcales, 
thoſe who were maintain'd out of the Emperour's Fiſcws, or pri- 
vate Treaſury ; ſuch as Arrian calls x«:1594p0; jporoud yes, Caeſar's 
Gladiators: Gladiarores Poſtulatitis, commonly Men of great Art 
and Experience, whom the People particularly defir'd rhe Empe- 
rour to produce, Gladiatores Catervari, fach as did nor fight by 
Pairs, bur in ſmall Companies : Suetonius ules catervaris pugiles 
in the ſame Sence (4). Gladiatores ordinarii, ſuch as were pre- 
ſented according -ro the common manner , and at the uſual 
time, and fought the ordinary way 3 On which accounr, they 
were diſtioguiſhd from the Catervaris, and the Poſtula- 
eatts. 

As for the ſeveral kinds already reckon d. up, they ow'd 
their diftintion to rheir Country, their Arms, their way of 
Fighting, and fuch Circumftances ; and may be thus, in ſhort, 
deſcrib'd : 

The Retiarius was dreſsd in a ſhorr Coat, having a Tuſcina 
or Trideat in his Left-Hand, aud a Net in his Right 3 with 
which he endeavour'd ro enrangle his Adverſary ; and then 
with his Trident might eaſily diſpatch him. On his. Head he 
wore only a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad Ribbon. 
The Securor was arm'd wi h a Backler, and a Helmet, where- 
on was the Picture of a Fiſh, in allufion ro the Net. His Wea- 
poa was a Seymetat. or Falx ſupina, He was call'd Secutor, 
becauſe if the Ret7ar7us, againit whom he was alway? march'd, 


_—_— 


(4) Aug. cap. 45+ 


Y-2 ſhould 
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ſhould bappen to fail in caſting bis Net, bis only ſafety lay in 
flight; ſo that in this caſe he ply'd bis Heels as faſt be could a- 
bour the place of Combar, 'rill he had gor bis Net in order for a 
ſecond throw : In the mean time this Secutor , or Follower, pur- 
ſa'd him, and endeayour'd ro prevent bis deſign. Fuvenal 1s 
very happy in the Acconart he gives us of a young Nobleman 
that ſcandalouſly turn'd Retiarius in the Reign of Nero: Nor is 
there any relation of this ſort of Combar ſo exact in any other 
Author, gh 


—— — Et illic 

Dedecus urbs habes : nec myrmillonis in army 
Nec clypeo Gracchum pugnantem © faice ſupini, 
(Damnat enim tales habitms, ſed damnat & odit, ) 
Nee galei faciem abſcondit ; movet ecce eridentem, 
Poſtquam librati pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquam effudit, nudum a1 fpeRacula vultum 
Erigit, & totd fugit agn:ſcenats areng. 
Credamus tumice, de faucibus aurea cm ſe 
Porrigat, ©) longo jaRetur ſpira galero. 

Ergo i2nominiam praviorem pertulit omni 
Vulnere, cum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sat. 8. 


There you'li find Gracchus (from Patrician) grown 
A Fencer, and the ſcandal of the Town. 

Nor will be the Myrm:l/os Weapons bear, 

The modeſt Helm#t ke difdains to wear, 

As Retiarius he attacks bis Foe : 

Firſt waves bis Trident ready tor the throw, 
Next caſts bis Net, bur neither levell'd right, 
He ſtares abour, expos'd to publick fight, jo 
Then places all bis ſafety in bis flight, 

Room for thenoble Gladiator ! ſee 

His Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. 

Thus whenar laſt the brave Myrmillo knew 

*T was Gracchus was the Wretch he did purſue, 
To conouer ſuch a Coward griev'd him more, 
Than if many glorious Wounds had bore. 


Go ro the Liſts where Feats of Arms are ſhown, . 


[Mr, Stepney. 


He:e rhe Poet ſeems to make the Myr9i/o the fame as the 
Sector; ard thus all the Comments explain him, Yer Lipji- 
Fs 
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ys will have the Myrmillones to be a diſtin Order, who fought 
compleatly arm'd; and therefore he believes them to be rhe 
Crupellaris of Tacitus (a) ; lo call'd from ſome old Gallick Word, 
exprefling that they couald only creep along by reaſon of their 
heavy Armour. 

The Thracians made a great part of the choiceſt Gladiators, 
that Nation haviog the general repute of Fierceneſs and Cruelty 


beyond the reſt of the World. The particular Weapon they ' 


vs'd was the Sica, or Fauchion ; and their defence confitted in a 
Parma, or little round Shield, proper to their Country, 

The Original of the Samnize Gladiators is given us by Lzty ; 
The Campanians (\ays be) bearing a great barred to the Sam- 
nites, they armd a part of their Gladiators after the faſhion of 
that Country, and call'd them Samnitzs (b). What theſe Arms 
were, he tells us in another place : They wore a Shield broad ar 
the top, to defend the Breaſt and Shoulders, and growing more 
narrow toward the botrom, that it might be moy'd with the 
greater Convenience. They had a orc of Belt coming over 
their Breaſt, a Greave on their Lefe Foot, and a creſted Helm 
on their Heads. Whence it is plain, that the Deſcription of the 
Amazonian Fencer already given from Fuvenal, is expreſly 
meant of aſſuming rhe Armour and Duty of a Samnite Gladia- 
ror, | 


Baltew © manice, & criſte, cruriſq; ſiniſtri 
Dimidium teomen. 


The Pinne, which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmet denoming- 
ted another ſort of Crladiators, Pinniraps ; becauſe,being match'd 
with the Sammnites, they us'd to catch at rhoſe Pinne, and bear 
* them off in Triumph, 5 marks of their Victory. Dr. Holyday 
takes the Pinniratus to bt the fame as the Retiarius (c). 

Lipfius fanfies the Prov:catores, mention'd by Cicero in his O- 
ration for Peſtius, to bave been a diſtinct Species, and that r 
were generally match'd with the Samnites, Though perhaps 
the Words of Cicero may be thought net to imply ſo much. 

The Hoplomachi, whom we meer with 1n Senece (d) and Sue- 
tonins (e), may probatiy be the ſame either with the Sammnzzes,or 
the Myrmilones ; cali'd by the Greek Name 57224201, becauſe 
they fought in Arms. 


(a) Annal, 3. (6) Lib. g. (c) Illuſtration on Fuvenal, Sat. 3. 
(4) Controverl. lib. 3. (e) In Calig. 35. 
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The Eſjedarii, mention'd by tbe ſame Ambors (a), and by 

Tully (b), were ſuch as on ſome occahons engag'd one 

* Eſſeda another out of Charicts *: Tho perhaps at Other 

rimes, they fought on Foot like the rett. The Efſedum 

was a fort of Waggon, from which the Gauls and the Britains 
ns d ro aflail the Remans in their Engagements with them. 

The Andabate, or dream. fonght on Horſeback, with a ſort 
of Hclmer that cover'd all the Face and Eyes ; and therefore 
Andavatarum more pugnare is to combat blindfold. 

As to the manner of the Gladiaters Combatrs, we can't ap- 
prehend it fully, unleſs we take.in what was done before, and 
What aiter the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. When 
any Pcrion defign'd ro oblige the People with ſuch a Show, he 
ſer up Bills in the pubirck Places, giving an account of the time, 
the number of the Gladiators, and other Circumſtances. This 
they call'd 1Maunus pronunciare, or proponere 3 and the Libell;, or 
Bills, were ſumetimes rerm'd Edicta, Many times, befides theſe 
Bilis, they fer up grear Piftures, on which were deſcrib'd the 
manrer of the Firar, and rhe Efigies of ſome of the moſt cele- 
braicd Gladizrors, whom they imerded ro bring out. This Cu- 
fom ts clegantily aeicrivd by Horace. Bock 2. Sat. 7. | 


Ve! ci:m Pauſiaci tor pes znſane tabel!!, 

Or peccas men. As atque ego, cm Fult: Rutul eg; 
Aus Placidetan contento popiite miror 

Prel:a, rubrici pita aut carbone, went fi 
R:vera pupnent, jeriant, vitentg; n:ventes 
aJITNIA VI: 7 


Or when on {ome rare Piece you wondring ſtand, 

And praiic the Colonrs, and the Maiter's Hand, 

Are you les vain than I, when in the Streer 

The painted Canvaſs holds my ravith'd Sighr ? 

Where with >enr Knees the skilful Fencers ttrive 

To {pend rhcir Pais, as if they mov'd alive : 

Ang with new QMeights, io well expreſs'd, engage, 
That I, amaz'd, {tare up, and think them on the Stage. 


Ar the appointed Day ſor the Show, in the firſt place the Gla- 
diators were brought our all rogerther, and oblig'd to take a Cir- 
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(a) Scnec. Epiſt. 39. Suetwn, Calig. 35. Claud. 21, (bÞ) In E- 
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cuit cound the Areng, in a very ſolemn and pompous manaer- 
Afrer this, they proceeded paria compoxere, 10 match them by 
Paiis 5 in Which great care was uſed ro make the Matches equal. 
Before the Combatrants fell ro't in earneſt, they try'd their Skill 
againſt one another with more harmleſs Weapans, as the Rudez, 
and the Spears without Heads, the blunted Swords, the Files, 
and ſuch like. This Cicero admirably obſerves 3 Ss in illo ipſo 
2ladiatorio.vite certamine, quo ferro decernitur, tamen ante congreſ- 
ſum multa fuunt, que non ad vuinus, ſed ad ſpeciem valere vide- 
antur 3 quanto magis hoc in- Oratione expeFandium eft ? If in the 
Mortal Combats of the, Gladiators, where the Vifory ts decided by 
Arms, before they aQually engage, there are ſzueral Flouriſhes given, 
more for a ſhow of Art than a deſign of hurting : blow much more 
proper would ths look in the Contention of an Orator ? This Flou- 
riſhing before the Fight, they call'd in common Preſufio ; or in 
reſpect of the Swords, only Venti/atio, This Exerciſe was con- 
tinu'd till the Trumpers ſounding gave them notice to enter on 
more deiperate Encounters 3 and then they were aid wertere 
Arma. 


Ita rem natam eſſe intelligo, 
Neceſſum eſt vorſis arms depugnarier. Plaut. 


The Terms of ftriking were Petere and Reperere; of avoiding 
a Blow, exire, 


Corpora tela modo, atq; oculs vigilantibus exit: Virg. 


When any Perſon receiv'd a remarkable Wonnd, either his 
Adverſary or the Pzople, vs'd to cry our baber, or, hos habet. 
This Vzrg:l alludes to /Eneid, 12. 


nn mn——Telg; orantem multa, trabali 
Deſuper altus equo graviter ferit atque ita fatur : 
Hee habet : bec maginis melior data vitima divss. 


— — — Him, as much he prayd, 

With bis buge Spear Me/apus deeply firook, 

From his bigh Courſer's Back ; and chatiog, ſpoke, 
He has it ; and to this auſpicious Blow 

A nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall owe, 


S & Tte 
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The Party who was worfted ſubmitted bs Arms, and acknow- 
tedg'd bimſelf conquer'd : Yer this wou'd not ſave bis Life, un- 
leſs the People pleas'd, and therefore he made his Application 
ro them for Pity. The two Signs of Favour, and Diſlike given 
by the People, were Premere pollicem, and Vertere pollicem, Phra- 
ſes which the Criticks bave quarrell'd much abour, ro little pur- 
priſe. But Monſieur Dacter leems to have been more happy in bis 
Explanation than bis Predeceſſors. The former be rakes ro be a 
cienching of the Fingers of both Hands berween one another, 
and ſo bolding the rwo Thumbs upright cloſe rogerher. This was 
done to expreſs their Admiration of the Art and Courage ſhow'd 
by both Combarants, and a fign to the Conqueror to ſpare the 
Life of his Antagoniſt, as baving perform'd his Part remarkably 
well, Hence Herace, to fignifie the extraordinary Commenda- 
tion that a Man could give to one of his own Temper and Incli- 
nations, uſes 


Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum. 


And Menander has JzuT/>; miCa, to preſs the Fingers; a Cu- 
ftom on the Greczan Stage, defign'd for a mark of Approbation, 
anſ{werabie to our Clapping. 

Bur the contrary Moticn or Bending back of the Thumbs, fig- 
nified the diflatisfaCtion of the SpeCtators, and authoriz'd the Vi- 
Cor to kill rhe other Combarant out-right for a Coward. | 


——Verſo pollice vulgs 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter, Juv. Sat. 3- 


Where influenc'd by the Rabbles bloody Will, 
With Thumbs bent back rhey popularly kill. 


Bebdes this Privilege of the People, the Emperours ſeem to 
bave bad the liberty of ſaving whom they thovghr fir, when they 
were preſent at the Solemovity : And perhaps upon the bare co- 
ming in of the Emperour into the place of Combat, the Gladia- 
tors, who in that inftant had the worſt of it, were deliyer'd from 
farther danger, 


Ceſaris adventu tuti Gladiator arena 
Exit, © auxilium non leve vultus habet, Martial, 


Where 
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Where Ceſar comes the worſted Fencer lives, 
And his bare Preſence (fike the Gods) reprieves. 


After the Engagement rhere were ſeveral Marks of Favour con- 
ferrd on the Victors ; as many times a Preſent of Money, per- 
haps gather'd up among the Spectators 3 which Fuvenal alludes 


ro Sat. 7. 


Accipe viftors populus quod poſtulat aurum, 


— take the Gains, | 
A conqu'ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains. 


Bur the moſt commoh Rewards were the Pileus and the Ru- 
dis > The former was given only to ſach Gladiators as were 
Slaves, for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The Ruds ſeems 
to have been beſtow'd both on Slaves and Freemen ; but wich 
this difference, that ir procur'd for the former no more than a 
diſcharge from any farther Performance in pnblick ; upon which 
they commonly tarn'd Lanifte, ſpending their time in training 
up yonng Fencers, Ovid calls it tuta Rudis. 


Tutaque depoſito poſcitur enſe rudis. 


Burt the Rudis when given to ſuch Perſons as; being free, bad 
hir'd themſelves our for theſe Shows, reftor'd them to a full En- 
joyment of their Liberty: Both theſe forts of Rudiaris, being 
excus'd from farther Service, had a Cuſtom to ' hang up their 
Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron of their Profeſſion ; 
and were never call'd out again without their conſent, Horace 
has given us a full account of this Cuſtom in his firſt Epiſtle to 
Mecenas. x 


Prima die mihi ſumma dicende cameni, 
SpeHatum ſatis E donatum jam rude, queris, 
Mecenas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 
Non eadem eft ztas, non mens, Vejanius armis 
Herculis ad poſtem fuxis, latet abditus agro ; 

Ne populum extremi toties exoret arend, 


Mrzcenas, 
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Mezcenas, you whoſe Name and Titles grac'd 
My early Labours, and ſhall crown my lat : 
Now when {'ve long engag'd with with'd Succeſs, 
And, full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe: 
While ſprightly Fancy finks with heavy Age, 
Again you'd bring me on the doubrful Stage, 
Yer wiſe Veianius, bangiog up his Arms 

To Hercules, ſome little Cottage farms : 

Leaſt he be forcd, if giddy Fortune turns, 

To cringe to the vile Rabble whom he ſcorns. 


The learned Dacier, in his Obſervations on this Place acquaints 
us, That 'rwas a Cuftom for all Perſons, when they laid down 
any Art or Employment, to conſecrate the proper Inftruments of 
their Calling, to the particular Deity, who was acknowlecg'd 
for the Preſident of that Profeflion. And therefore the Gladia- 
tors, when thus diſcharg'd, hung up their Arms to Hercules ; 
who had a Chappel by every Amphitheatre ; and where there 
were no Amphitheatres, in the C:rco's, and over every place a{- 
fign'd ro ſuch manly Performances, there ſtood a Hercules with 
his Club. 

We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excellent 
Paſſage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome meaſure as an A- 
pology for the Cuſtom. Crudele Gladiatorum ſpeRtaculum & in- 
humanum nonnullis videri ſolet : & baud ſcio an non ita fit, ut nunc 
fit : cum vero ſontes ferro depugnabant auribus fortaſſe mult, ocu- 
lis quidem nulla poterat eſſe forticr contra dolorem © mortem diſet- 
plina (a). The Shows of Gladiators may poſſibly to ſome Perſons 
ſeem barbarous and inbumane : And indeed, as the Caſe now ſtands, 
T can't ſay that the Cenſure is unjuſt: But in theſe times, when 
only gvilty Perſons compos d the number of Combatants, the Ear per- 
haps might receive many bet:er InſtruRions; but 'tis impoſſible that 
any thing which affets our Eye:, ſhould fortifie us with more ſucceſs 
againſt the Aſſaults of Grief and Death. 


(2) Tuſcul. Queſt. 2. 


1 
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GRAFT; 


Of the LUDI,SCENICI, or Stage-Plays : And 
firs of the Satires, and the Mimick-Pieces, with 
the Kife and Advances of ſuch Entertainments 
among the Romans. 


T HE LUDI SCENIC], or Stage-Piays, bave been com- 

monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Tragedy, 
and Comedy, The elder Scaljger wil! have Satire to have pro- 
ceeded from Tragedy, in the ſame manner as the Mimw from 
Comedy : But we are affur'd this was in uſe at Rome, long be- 
fore the more perfect Drama's bad gain'd a place on the Stage. 
Nor -bas the ſame excellent Cririck been more bappy in tracing 
the Original of this ſort of Poetry as far as Greece : For we can- 
not ſuppoſe it ro bear any reſemblance ro the Chorus or Dance 
of Satires, which nsd ro appear in the Theatres at Athens, as 
an Appendage to ſome of their Tragedies, rhence call d Saty- 
rique. This kind of Greek Farce was taken up purely in the 
Characters of Mirth and Wamtonneſs, nor admicring thoſe Sar- 
caftical Reflections, which were the very Efſence of the Roman 
Satire. Therefore Caſaubon and Dacier, without caſting an Eye 
roward Greece, make no queſtion bur the Name is to be deriv'd 
from Satura, a Roman Word, ſignifying ful : The ( # ) being 
cbang'd into an (7), after rhe ſame manner as optumus and maxu- 
mu, were 1fterwards ſpell'd opzimus and maximu. Satura be- 
ing an Adjetive, muſt be ſuppos'd to relate to the Subſtantive 
Lanx, a Platter or Charger ; ſuch as they fill'd yearly with all 
ſorts of Fruit, and offerd toe the Gods at their Feſtivals, as the 
Primitie, or firſt Gatherivgs of the Seaſon. Such an Exprefizon 
might be well applied to this kind of Poem, which was full 0: 
various Matter, and written on different Subjects. Nor are 
there wanting other Inſtances of the ſame way of ſpeaking ; as 
particularly per $Sa:uram Sententias exquirere, is us'd by Saltu#t, to 
fignifie the way of Voring in the Senate, when neither the 
Members were told, nor the Voices counted, bur all gave their 
Suffrages promiſcuonſly, and without obſerving any Order. And 
the Hiſtorie Sature, or per Saturum of Feſtus, were nothing elſe 
bur Miſcellaneous Tracts of Hiſtory. The Original of the Roman 


Satire; 
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Catice, will lead us into the RNuv--l-Age of the firſt Repreſentati- 
ons of Perſons, and the rude Eflays towarus Dramatick Poetry 


in the Ruftick Ages of Rome; for which we are betwulden to the 
accurate Reſearch of Dacier, and the Improvement of him by 
Mr. Dryden. 

During the ſpace of almoſt Four hundred Years from the 
building of the Ciry, the Romans had never known any Enter- 
tainments of the Stage : Chance and Jolliry firſt found out thoſe 
Verſes, which they call'd Saturnian, becauſe they ſuppos'd ſuch 
ro have been in ne under Saturn ; and Feſcennine, from Feſcen- 
2114, a Town in Tuſcany, where they were firit practisd. + The 
Actors, npon Occaſions of Merriment, with a groſs and ruſtick 
kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another Ex tempore, with their 
Failings ; and at the ſame time,were nothing ſparing of it ro the 
Andience. Somewhar of this Cuſtom was afterwards retain'd 
in their Saturnalia, or Feaſt of Saturn, celebrated in December : 
Ar leaft all kind of freedom of Speech was then allow'd ro 
Slaves, even againſt their Maſters: And we are nor withour 
ſome Imitation of it in our Chriſtmas-Gambols, We can't have a 
berrer Notion of this rude and nnpoliſh'd kind of Farce, than by 
imagining a Company of Clowns on a Holy-day dancing lubber- 
ly, and npbraiding one another in Ex tempore Doggrel, with their 
Defects and Vices, and the Stories that were rold of them in 
Bake-Honſes, and Barbers Shops. 

This rough-caſt unbewn Poerry was inſtead of Stage-Plays, 
for the ſpace of an Hundred and twenty Years together : Bur 
then, when they began to be ſomewhar berter bred, and entred, 
as one may ſay, into the firſt Rudimenrs of Civil Conver- 
ſation, they left theſe Hedge-notes for another ſort of Poem, 
2 little more poliſh'd, which was alſo full of pleaſant Raillery, 
but witheurt any mizture of Obvſcenity. This new Species of 
Poerry aprear'd under the Name of Satire, becaule of its va- 
riety, 2nd was adn7n'd with Compoiicions of Mylick, and with 
Dances. 

When Linius A:drrnicus, about the Year of Rome 514 bad 
introduc'd the n2w Entertainments of Tragedy and Comedy, 
the People neg!eted and abandon their old Diverfon of Sa- 
tires: Bar not [0-7 «fier, they rok them up again, and then they 
join'd them ry rh:ir Comedies, | plaviag-them at the end of 
the Dramz ; as the French continuc at this Day to ad their 
Farces in the nature of a ſeparate Repreſentation from cheir Tra- 
g2diee, 


A 
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A Year after Andronicus had open'd rhe Roman Stage with his 
new Drama's, Ennius was born 3; who when he was grown to 
Man's Eftate, having ſeriouſly confider'd the Genius of the Peo- 
ple, and how eagerly they follow'd the firlt Satires, thought it 
would be worth bis while, ro refine upon the Project, and to write 
Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, bur read. The Evenr 
was an{werable to his Expectation, and his Defign being im+ 
prov'd by Pacuvins, adorn'd with a more graceful Turn by Lu- 
ciliws, and advanc'd to its full height by Horace, Fuvenal, and 
Perſius, grew into a diſtinct Species of Poerry, and has ever mer 
with Kind Receprion in the World. To the fame Original we 
awe the other fort of Satire, call'd Varronian, (from the learned 
Varro who firit composd it.) This was written freely, with- 
out any reſtraint to Verſe or Proſe, bur confifting of an intermix- 
ture of both : Of which narure are the Satyricon of Petronzus, Se- 
neca's mock Deificaticn of the Emperor Claudins, and Boethins's 
Conlolations, 

As for the Mimns, from Miuadm, to imitate, Scaliger defines 
It, to be a Poem 1mitating any ſors of Attions, ſo as to make them ap- 
pear ridiculous (a), The Original of it, he refers to the Come- 
dies ; in which, when the Chorus went off the Stage, they were 
ſucceeded by a forr cf Actors who diverted the Audience, for 
fome rime with Apiſh Poſtures, and Antick Dances. They 
were not mask'd, but had their Faces ſmear d over with Soor, 
and dreſs'd themſelves in Lamb-skins, which are call'd Peſcia in 
the old Verſes of the Salii, They wore Garlands of Ivy, and 
carried Baskers full of Herbs and Flowers to the Honour of Bac- 
thus, as had been obſerv'd in the firk Inftirution of the Cuſtom 
at Athens, They acted always vare-foor, and were thencecall'd 
Plampedes. 

Theſe Diverſions being receiv d with univerſal Applauſe by 
the People, the Actors rook aflurance ro model them into a di- 
fin&t Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſent them 
by themſelves. And perhaps it was not *cill now, that they un- 
derrook ro write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the Name of 
Mimt, repreſenting an imperfect fort of Drama, not divided 
in'o Aﬀts and perform'd only by a fingle Perſon. Theſe were 
a very frequent Enterrainmenc of the Roman Stage, long after 
Tr- gedy and Comedy bad been advancd to their full height, 
and ſeem to bave always maintain'd a very great Eſteem in the 


Town 


(a) De re Poet. lib. 1. cap. 10. 


The 
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The rwo famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as they call'd them, 
were Laberins and Publius, both Contemporary to Fulius Ceſar. 
Labebins was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rank, and ac Three- 
ſcore Years of Age, aCted the Mimick Pieces of his own com- 
poſing, in the Games which Ceſar preſented to the People ; for 
which he receiv d a Reward of Five bundred Seſterria, and a 
Gold Ring, and fo recover d the Hohour which he bad forfeited 
by performing on the Stage (b). Macrobius bas given us part of a 
Prologue of this Author, wherein be ſeems ro complain of the Ob- 
ligation which Ceſar laid on bim ro appear in the Quality of an 
Actor, ſo contrary to his own Inclinations, and to the former 
Courſe of his Life : Some of rbem, which may ſerve for a tafte of 
his Wit and Style, are as follows : 


Fortuna immoderata in bono que atque in malo, 
$: tibi erat libitum litterarum laudibus 
Flory cacumen noſtre fame frangere, 

Cur, cm vigebam membris previridantibus 
Satifacere populo © tali cim poteram wviro, 
Non flexibilem me concurvaſti ut carperes ? 
Nunc me quo dejics ? Quid ad ſcenam affero : 
Decorum forme, an dignitatem corpori, 
Animi virtutem, an vocs jucunde ſonum ? 
Ut hedera ſerpens wires arboreas necat ; 

Tra me vetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat. 
Sepulchri fimils mhil nifi nomen retineo. 


Horace indeed expreſly raxes bis Compoſures with want of E- 
legance {c) : Bur Scaliger (4) rhinks the Cenſure to be very unju't ; 
and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much better than thoſe 
of Horace, in which this RefieCtion is to be found. 

There goes a ſharp Repartee of the ſame Laberiw upon Tul- 
Iz, when upon receiving the Golden Ring of Ceſar, be went ro 
reſume his Sear among the Knights ; they, our of a Principle of 
Honour, ſeem'd very unwilling to receive him ; Cicero particu- 
larly rold bim, as be paſsd by, That indeed he would make 

room for him with all bis Hearr, but that be was ſqueez'd up 
already himſelf, No wonder, ( ſays Laberiws) that you who 
commonly make uſe of rwo Sears at once, fanfie your ſelf 


ſqueez'd up, when you fir like other - People. In which he 


—_——— _— 


(b) Sueton. in Ful. cap. 39. Macro. Saturn. lib. 2, cap.7: (c) Lib.r- 
Sat. 10. (d) De re Poet. lib. x, cap. 10, 


pav® 
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gave a very ſevere wipe on the double dealing of the Ora- 
tor a). | | 

Publius was a Syrian by Birth ; but receiv'd his Education at 
Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by ſeveral Specimens 
of Wir obtain'd. bis Freedom, he ſer ro write Mimick Pieces, 
and acted them with wonderful Applanſe about the Towns in 
Italy. Ar laſt, being brought ro Rome, to bear a part in Ceſar's 
Plays, be cballeng'd all the Dramatick Writers and Actors, and 
won the Prize from every Min of th:m one by one, even from 
Laberim himſelf (f). A Collection of Sentences taken our of his 
Works are ſtill extant. Foſeph Scaliger gives them a very high 
Enacomium, and thought it worth his while to turn them into 
Greek. 


(a) Macro). Saturn. lib. 2, cap. 7. (6) Idem lib. 2. cap. 7. 


- ——— > —__— _ — —  _ ——— —————— 


CHAP WW 
Of the Roman ſragedy and Comedy. 


HE R-man Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow'd 
from the Grecians, and therefore do not fo properly fall 
nnder the preſeat Defign : Yer in order to a right underftand- 
ing of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a very uſefal En- 
quiry, wichour roaming fo far as Athens, unleſs npon a neceflary 
account. The Parts of a Play agreed on by ancient and modern 
Writers, are theſe four: Firft, The Protaſis, or Entrance, which 
gives a Light only tro the Characters of the Perſons, and pro- 
ceeds very lirile to any part of the Action, Secondly, The Eps- 
taſis, or working up of the Plot, where the Play grows warmer 3 
the Deſign or Action of it is drawing on, and you fee ſomerbing 
promiſing that it will come to pals. Thirdly, The Cataſtaſis, or, 
in a Reman Word, the Status, the height and full growth of 
the Play : This may properly be call'd the Counter-turn, which 
deliroys that Expectation, imbroils the Action in new Difh- 
culti:s. and leaves ns far diſtant from that Hope in which ir 
found us. Laſtly, The Caraftrophe, or 47-: che diſcovery, or 
unravelling of the Plot : Here we fee all things ſettling again 
on their firſt Foundations ; and the Obſtacles which hindred 
2 Fad the 
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' the Defigh or Action of the Play once remoy'd, it ends with 
that reſemblance of Truth and Nature, that the Audience are fa- 
risfied with the Conduct of it (a). Ir's a queſtion, wherher the 
firſt Roman Drama's were divided into Acts ; or at laſt it ſeems 
probable, that theſe were nor admitted into Comedy ill after 
It had loft irs Chorns, and ſo ftood in need of ſome more nece(- 
fary Diviſions than conld be made by the Mulick oaly. Yet the 
five Acts were fo eſtabliſh'd in the time of Horace, that he gives 


it for a Rule, 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto produttior au 
Fabula. 


The diſtinction of the Scenes ſeems to have been an Invention 
of the Grammarians, and is nor to be fonnd in the old Copies of 
Plautus and Terence; and therefore thele are wholly left our in 
the late excellent Tranſlations. 

The Drama's preſented at Rome, were divided in general 
into Paliate and Togate, Grecian, and properly Roman : In 
the former, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Actors were habi- 
red according to the faſhion of that Country ; in the other rhe 
Perſons were ſappos'd to be Romans. But then the Comedies, 
properly Roman were of ſeveral ſorts : Pretextate, when the 
Actors were ſuppos'd to be Perſons of Quality, ſuch as had the 
liberry of wearing the Pr«texta, or Purple Gown : Tabernarz2, 
when the Taberne, low ordinary Buildings were exprels'd in the 

Scenes, the Perſons being of tbe lower Rank. Suetonius (b) in- 
forms us, Thar C. Mel:ſſus, in the time of Augyftus, introduc'd 
a new fort of Togat®, which be calld Trabeare. Manfieur Da- 
cier is of Opinion, rhat they were wholly taken up in Matters 

relating to the Camp, and rhar the Perſons repreſented were 

ſome of the chief Officers (c) : For the Tra5ea was tke proper 

Habir of the Conſul when he fer forward on any Warlike De- 

Ggn. There was a Species of Comedy different from borh rheſe, 

and more inclining ro Farce, which they call'd 4telane, from 

Atella, a Town of the Oſcians in Campania, where it was firft 

invented, The whole defign of ir was Mirth and Jefting, (tho? 

ſomerimes with a mixture of Debauchery, and laſcivious Po- 
ſtures) and therefore rhey were not reckon d among the Hiſtrs- 

01225, or common Players ; but kepr the benefit of rheir Tribe, 

and might be liſted for Soldiers, a Privilege allow d oniy to 


—  —— 


(a) Mr. Dryden's Dramat. Eflay. b) 1 De claris Grammar. 21. (c } Not. 
on Hirace's Art Poet. 


Free» 
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Freenien;, Sometimes perbaps'the 4relane were preſented be” 
tween the Acts of other Comedies, by way of Exodium, or 
Interlude: As we meet with Exodium Atelanicum in Sueto- 
niw (4d). 

Tho all the Rules by which the Drama is practis'd at this 
Day, neither ſuch as relate ro the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of the 
Plor, or the Epiſodical Ornaments ;- ſuch as Deſcriptions, Nar- 
rations, and orher Beauties nor effential ro the Play, were de- 
liverd to,us Þy the Ancients, and ihe Judgment which we make 
of all Performances in this kind, are guided by their Examples 
and Directions ; ye: there are ſeveral things beionging © the old 
Dramarick Pieces, which we cannot at all underſtand by the Mao- 
dern, fince, not being eſſential ro theſe Works, they bave been 
long difusd. Of this fort we may recken up, as paticularly 
worth our Obſervation, the Buskia and the Sock, the Maſques, 
the Chorus, and the Flutes, 

The Cothurnus and the Soccus, were fuch eminent Marks of 
Diftintion berween the old Tragedy and Comedy, that they 
were bronght, not only ro bgnifie thoſe diliindt Species of Dra- 
marick Poerry, but ro expreſs the {ublinie and the humble Style 
in any other Compolitions : As Martial calls Virgil, Cothurnatw, 
tho' he never meddled with Tragedy. 


Grande Cothurnati pone Maron opus. 


This Cothurnus is thought to have been a ſquare/ bigh ſort of 
Boor, which made the Actors appear aboye the ordinary fize of 
Morrtals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes to bave generally 
been; and at the ſame time giving them leave to moye but ſlow- 
ly, were well accommodated 1o rhe Stare and Gravity which Sub- 
jects of that nature requir'd. Yet tis plain they were not in uſe 
only on the Stage ; for Virgil brings in the Goddeſs Venws in the 
Habit cf a Tjrian Maid, telling AEneas, : 


Virginibus Tyris mos eft geftare pharetras, 
Purpureoque alt* ſuras vincire cothurno. 


From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes wore Buſ- 
kins to ſecure their Legs : But then we muſt ſuppoſe them ro 
be much lighter and better contrivd than the other, for fear 
they ſhould prove a hindrance to the Swiftneſs and Agility re- 


———_ 


V quir'd 


(ﬆ) Tiber 45 
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quir'd in that Sport. The Women in ſome Parts of Italy, ftill 
wear a {ort of Shooes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat like theſe Bus- 
kins, which they call C:oppms: Laſſels informs us, that be bad 
ſeen them at Venice a full half-yard bigh. 

The Soccs were a ſlight kind of covering forthe Feer, whence 
the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are deriv'd. The Co- 
medians.wore theſe to repreſent the vility of the Perſons they re- 
preſented ; as debauch'd young Sparks, old crazy Miſers, Pimps, 
Parafites, Strampets, and the reft of that Gang. For the Sock 
being proper ro the Women , as it was very light and thin, was 
always counted ſcandalous when worn by Men. , Thus Seneca 
(a) exclaims againſt Caligula for firting to judge upon Life 
and Death in a rich pair -of Socks adorn'd with Gold and 
Silver, 

Another Reaſon why they were taken vp by the Actors of Co- 
medy might be, becauſe they were the fitteſt that can be ima- 
gind for dancing. Thus Catullns invokes Hymen the Patron of 
Weddings. | 


Huc wvens niveo gerens 
Luteum-pede ſoccum, 
Exitus hilar die 
Voce Carmina tinnuld 
Pelle humum pedibus. 


The Perſona,or Maſque Agelius (b) derives(according to an old 
Autbor) from Perſono, to ſound tbroughly ; becauſe theſe Vizards 
being pur over the Face, and left open at the Mouth, rendred 
the Voice much clearer and fuller , by contracting ir into a lefſer 
compaſs. Bur Scaliger will not allow of this Conjecture: Hows 
ever 'the reaſon of it ( which is all that concerrs ns at preſent ) 
appears from all the old Figures of the Maſques,in which we find 
always a very large wide hole de6gn'd for the Momth. Madam 
Dacier , who met with the Dravghts of the Comick Vizards in 
a very old Manuſcript of Terence, informs us, that they were 
nor like ours which cover only the Face : Bur that they came o- 
ver the whole Head, and had always a fort of Peruque of Hair 
on on them, proper to the Perſon whom rhbey were to repre- 

r. 

The Original of the Maſque is referr d by Horace to &ſchy- 
lus ; whereas before the Actors had no ather diſguiſe, but 10 


— 


C 4 ) De Bencitce lib. 2. cap. 12+ (#) Not 1h. 5. cap. 7. 


ſmear 
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ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours ; and yet this was well 
enough when their Stage was no better than a Carr, 


Tonotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Camene 
Dicitur, © plauſtris vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis, 
Que canerent agerentq; perunfs fecibus ora, 
Poſt hunc perſons palleq; repertor boneſt 2 

* LEſchylus © modica implevit pulpita tignis 3 
Er docuit magnumgq; loqus, nitiq; Cothurno, 


When Theſps ficſt expos'd the Tragick Mule, 
Rade were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene ; 
Where ghaſtly Faces, ftain'd with Lees of Wine, 
Frighted tbe Children, and amus'd the Croud. 
This &/chylus (with Indignation) ſaw, 
And built a Stage, found our a decent Dreſs ; 
Broughr'Vizards in (a civileer diſguiſe) 
And taught Men kow to ſpeak and how to act. 
My Lord Roſcommon. 


The Chorus Hedelin defines to be, a Company of Actors, re- 
preſenting the Aſſembly, or Body of thoſe Perſons, who either 
were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that Place or Scene, 
where the buſineſs was ſuppos'd ro be tranſacted, T bis is exact- 
ly obſerv'd in the four Grecian Dramatick Poers, E/chylus , So- 
phocles, Euripides and Ariſtophanes : Bur the only Latin Trage- 
dies which remain, thoſe under the Name of Seneca, as they 
are faulry in many Reſpects, ſo particularly are they in the Cho- 
rus's : For ſometimes they hear all rhat's ſaid upon the Sage, ſee 
all char's done, and ſpeak very properly to all : Ar other times 
one wou'd think they were blind, deaf, or dumb. In many of 
theſe Dramas one can hardly tell whom they repreſear , how 
they were dreſs d, what reaſon brings them on the Stage, or 
why they are of one Sex more than of another. Indeed the 
Verſes are fine, full of Thought, and over-loaded with Conceit ; 
but may in moſt places be very well ſpard, withoar ſpoiling any 
thing eitber in the Sence or the Repreſentation of the Poem. 
Befides, the Theba#s has no Chorus at all ; which may give us 
occaſion ro donbr of whar Scaliger affirms fo pofitively, Thar 
Tragedy was never without Chorus'ss For it ſeems. probable 
enough, that in rhe time of rhe debauch'd and looſe Emperours, 
when Mimicks and Buffoens came in. for laterludes ro Tragedy 
as well as Comedy, the Chorus _ by degrees to be a part 8 

2 rhe 
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the Dramatick Poem, and dwindled into a Troop of Muſicians 
and Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Acts. 


The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver'd by He- 
race, 


Afors partes Chorus officiumgzwirile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat aus 
Quod non propoſito conducat & hereat apts. 
Ie bon faveatq; © concilietur amics, 

Et regat iratos, © amet peccare timentes 3 
Ile dapes laudet menſ# brevis ; ile ſalubrem 
Tuſtitiam, legeſq; © apertis otia portis, 
Ille tegat commiſſa ; deoſq; precetur © oret 
Ut redeat miſers, abeat fortuna ſuperbs. 


A Chorus ſhould ſapply what Action wants 

And has a generous and manly part ; 

Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 

And. ftrict obleryvance of impartial Laws ; 

Sobriery, Security, and Peace : 

And begs the Gods to turr; blind Fortune's Wheel ; 

To raile the wretched, and pull down the Proud. 

Bur nothing muſt be ſung between tbe Acts 

Bur what ſome way conduces to the Plor. 

My Lord Roſcommon. 


This Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorus of Tra- 
gedies ; yet the old Comedies, we are aſſur d, had their Chorus's 
rv, as yer appears in Ariſtophanes ; where, beſides thoſe com- 
pos'd of the ordinary ſort off Perſons, we meet with one of 
Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps 5 bur all very 
conformable to the nature of the Subject, and extremely Co- 
mical. | 

"Twould be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to trace the Original 
of the Chorus, and to ſhew how it was regulated by Theſps, (gene- 
rally. hononr'd with the Title of the firſt Tragedian;) whereas be- 

e 'twas nothing elſe bur a Company of Muſicians finging and 
dancing 16 the bonour of Bacchus. It may be more proper to ob- 
ſerve how it came, after ſome rime, -ro be left out in Comedy, 
as it 1s in that of the Romans. Horace's Reaſon is, that the Ma- 
lignity and Satyrical Humour of the Poets was the cauſe of - ; 

or 
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for they made the Chorus's abuſe People fo ſeverely, and with fo 
bare a Face, that the Magiſtrates art laſt forbad them to uſe any 
at all. 


— — Cru 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocends. 


Bur perbaps, if the Rules of probability had nor likewiſe ſe- 
conded this Probibition, rhe Poers would have preſerv'd their 
Chorus (till, bating the Satirical Edge of it. Therefore a far- 
ther Reaſon may be offer'd for this Alteration. Comedy took 
its Model and Conftirution from Tragedy 3 and when the 
down-right abuling of living Perſons was prohibited, they in- 
vented new Subjects, which they govern'd by the Rules of Tra- 
gedy ; bur as they were neceſſitated to paint the Actions of the 
Vulgar, and conſequently confin'd ro mean Events, they gene- 
rally cboſe the place of their Scene in ſcme Streer before the 
Houſes of thoſe whom they ſuppos'd concern'd in the Plot: Now 
ir was not very likely that there ſhould be ſuch a Company in 
thoſe places, managing an Intrigue of inconfiderable Perſons 
from Morning till Night. Thus Comedy of ir ſelf ler fall the 
+ Chorus, which it could not preſerve with any probability. 

The Tibie, or Flutes, are as litle underſtood as any parti- 
cular Subject of Antiquity ; and yet withour the knowledge of 
them we can make nothing of tbe Titles prefix'd to Terence's 
Comedies. Horace gives us no farther light into this matter, than 
by obſerving the difference berween the ſmall rural Pipe, and the 
larger and louder Flute afterwards brought into faſhion : How? 
ever his Account is not ro be palſs'd by : 


Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vinfa, tubeq; 
AEmula ;, ſed tenun ſimplexq, foramine pauco, 
Adſpirare © adeſſe chorg erat utilis, atq; 
Nondum ſpiſſa nims complere ſedilia flatu, 
Quo ſan® populus numerabils, utpote parow, 
Et frugi caſiuſq; verecunduſq; coibat. 
Poſtquam ceupit agros extendere viftor, © urbem 
Latior ampietii murus, vinoq,; diurno 

Placars Genius feſt impune diebus ; 

Acceſſit numeriſq; modiſq; licentia major. * 
Indotus quid exim ſaperet, liberq; laborum 
Ruſticw Urban confiſus, turgis honeſto ? 
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Sic priſce motumg; © luxuriam addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitq; vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


Firſt the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural Pipe, 

(Nor lond like Trumpers, nor adorn'd as now) 
Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhful Audience, 

Ot our weil-meaving frugal Anceſtors, 

Buz when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 
And Men (grown wanton by Proiperity) 

Sdied new Arrs of Luxury and Ezie, 

The Verſe, the Mutick, and the Scenes improv'd ; 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wir, 

Or Men of Sence «pplaud rhe Jets of Fools ? 
Thien c:me rich Clothes, and gracefal Action in, 
And Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes. 


My Lord Roſcommon. 


Tis Relation, tho' very excellent, cannot ſalve the main dif- 
ficulty, and thar 1s, ro give the proper diftinClion of the Flares, 
according to the ſeveral Names under which we find them, as 
the Pares, and Impares, the Dextre and Simiſtre, the Lydie, the 
Sarrane, and the Phrygie, Mott of the eminent Criticks have 
made ſome Efſays towards the clearing of this Subject, parti- 
cularly Scaliger, Aidus Manutius, Salmaſius, and Tanaquillus 
Faber ; from who'e ColleCtions, and her own admirable Jadg- 
ment, Madam Daczer has larely givÞn vs a very rational Account 
of the Matter, The Performers of the Muſick (ſays ſhe) \play'd 
always on two Flutes, the whole time of the Comedy. That 
which they ſtopp'd with their Right-hand was cn that Account 


'_ - cail'd Riphi-handed; and that which they ftoppd with their 


Lefr, Leti-bandeJ, The firlt bad but a few Holes, and ſound- 
ed a deep B:{e ; the other bad a greatet number of Holes, and 
pave a ſhriller and ſharper Notre, When the Muſicians play'd 
on two Flurcs of a different Sonnd, they us'd_ro ſay the Piece was 
playd tibis imparibus, with unequal Flutes, or Tibis dextris 
& ſmiſtris, with Right and Left-banded Flutes, When they 
playd on two Flutes of the fame fonnd, they us'd to ſay, the 
Mofick was perform'd tibirs paribus dextrys, on equal Right-band- 
ed Flares, if they weve of the deeper'ſort ; or elſe erbirs paribus 
fmniſtris. on equal Lefi-handed Flutes, if they were thoſe of the 
fhriller Nate. +; 1475S BH 2 


Two 
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Two equal Rigkt-handed Flutes, they call'd Lydian ; rwo e- 
qual Left-banded ones Sarrane, or Tyrian; rwwo unequal Flutes 
Phrypian, as Imitations of rhe Muſick of thofe Countries. The 
laſt fort Virgs/ expreſly attributes ro tne Phyygians. Eneid. 9. 


O ver* Phrygi, neque enim Phryges ! ze per alta 
Dindyma, ubi aſſuets biforem dat tibia cantum. 


Where by biforem cantim the Commentators underſtand an un- 
equal 4und, ſuch as was made by two different Pipes, one flat, 
and rhe other ſharp. | 

The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be made our according 
ro this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe {as there is very good rea- 
fon) that the Muſick ſometimes chavg'd in the ating of a Play 3 
and ar the proper Intervals, rwo Right-kanded, and two Lett- 
banded Flutes might be us'd. 

Our late ingen ions Tranſlators of Terence, are of a different 
opinion frorn the French Lady . when they render tib:# paribus 
dextris © finiſtris, trwo equal. Flutes, the one Right-handed, and the 
other Left-hangded : Whereas the Muſick ſhould 'feem rather to 
have been p-riorined ail along on two equal Flutes, ſumerimes on 
two Right-handed, and ſometimes on wwo Left-handed, 

Old Donatus ould bave us believe, that the Right-handed,or 
Lydian Flutes denoted th! more ferions Matter and Language 
of ths Comedy : Thar tt: Le -handed, or Sarra4e were 
per 19 expres r&- light':-!s of 2 more jacoſe Stile : And that when 
a Right-handed Flute « as jo1a'd with 2 Lefi-banded , it gave us 
to underſtand the mizimnre of Graviiy and Mirth inthe ſame Play. 
Bur fince the Title of the Heautontimoroumencs, or Self-tormentor, 
informs us, that the Mufick was perform'd, rhe firſt rime of Act- 
ivg on unequal Flotes, and the ſecond rime on Right-handed 
Flutes, we cannot agree with the old Scho'iialt, without ſuppo- 
fing the ſame Play, ar ons time to be partly ferious and partly 
merry, and at arother time to be why''y of rhe graver ſort ; 
which would be ridiculous ro imagine. 4 berefore the ingeni- 
cus Lady bappily advanceth a very fair Opinion , I hat the Mu- 
fick was not guided by the Subject of rhe Play, bur by the occa- 
fion on which it was preſented. Tous in the Pieces which were 
ated ar Funeral Sulemnities, the Muſick was perform'd on two 
Right-handed Flutcs, ss the moſt Grave and Melancholy : In 
thoſe acted on «ny joy ful Acconne, the Mufick confited of rwo 
Left-handed Flutes, as the brixkeft and moſt airy, But in the 
great-Feftivals of the Gods, which partici»ated of an equa! have 
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of Mirth and Religion, the Mufick in the Comedies was perform- 
ed with unequal Flures, the one Right-handed , and the other 
Left-handed ; or elſe by turns, ſometimes on wo Right-ban» 
ded Flutes, and ſometimes on wwo Left-banded,as may be judg- 
ed of Terence's fair Andrian. 

If any thing farther deſerves our notice in relation to the Ro- 
man Drama's, it 1s the remarkable difference berween their Act- 
orsand thoſe of Greece. For at Athens the Actors were generglly 
Perſons of good Birth and Education, for the moſt part Orators 
or Poets of the firſt Rank. Sometimes we find Kings themſelves 
performing on the Theatres ; and Cornelius Nepos aſſures us, 
that to appear on the publick Stage was not in the leaft injurious 

to any Man's Character or Honour /a). 
' But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Practice : For 
the Hiſftriones ((o called from Hiſter ſignifying a Player in the 
Language of the Tuſcans, from whom they were firſt brought 
ro Rome to appeaſe the Gods in time of a Plagne) were the 
moſt ſcandalous Company imaginable ; none of that Profeſſion 
being allow'd the privilege to belong to any Tribe, or rank'd a- 
ny bigber than the Siaves. However, if any of them bappen'd 
at the ſame rime ro be excellent Artiſts, and Men of good Mo- 
.rals, they ſeldom fail'd of the Efteem and Reſpect of the chiefeſt 
Perſons in the Commonwealth. ' This is evident from the Ac- 
connt we have in Hiſtory of the admirable Roſcim, of whom 
Tuly, bis familiar Friend, bas left this laſting Commendation : 
Cim artifex ejuſmodi fit, ut ſolus dignus videatur eſſe qui in Scen 
ſp*Retur ; tum wir ejuſmods eſt, ut ſolus dignus videatur qui es non 
accedat (b), So compleat an Artiſt, that he ſeem'd the only Per- 
ſon who deſerv'd ro tread the Stage; and yer arthe ſame time fo 
excellent a Man in all other Reſpe&s, that he ſeem'd the only 
Perſon, who of all Men ſhould not take up that Profefſion, 


(a) In Prxfat. Vit. (5) Pro. Quin#. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Sacred Votive, and: Funeral Games. 
The 


T* E Sacred Games, being inftitated on ſeveral occaſions to 
the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into many Spe- 
cies, all which very frequently occur in Authors, and may be 
thus in ſhort deſcrib'd. | 
The L UDI MEGALENSES were inftirured to the Hon- 
our of the great Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
ber Statne was brought with ſo mach Pomp from Peſſinum to 
Rome. They confifted only of Scenical Sports, and were a ©- 
lemn time of Invitation ro Entertainments among Friends. In 
the ſolemn Proceflion the Women danc'd before the Image of the 
Goddeſs ; and the Magiſtrates appear d in all their Robes ; 
whence came the Phraſe of Purpura Megalenſis, They laſted 
fix Days, from the Day before the Nones of Apr:/ to the Ides. 
Ar firft they ſeem ro have been call'd rhe Megalenſia, from ,;,.., 
great, and afterwards to have loſt the 7; fince we find them 
more frequently under the Name of Mepaleſia. Ir is particular- 
ly remarkable in theſe Games, that no Servant was allow'd to 
bear a part in the Celebration. | 
The LUDI CEREALES were delignd ro the Honour 
of Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleufine in Greece. In theſe Games 
the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after ſhe bad loſt her 
Daughter Proſerpine, and ber Travels to fird ber again. They 
were held from the Day before the Ides of April, eight Days 
together in the Circus, where, befides the Combars of Horſemen 
and other Diverfons, was led up the Pompa Circenſis, or Cerea- 
ls, conſiſting of a ſolemn Proceffion of the Perſons that were to 
engage in the Exerciſes, accompanied with the Magiftrates and 
Ladies of Quality, the Statues of the Gods and of famous Men, 
Fa carried alovg in State on Waggons, which they call d Then- 
©, 
LUDI FLORA LES, Sacred to Flora, and celebrated(up- 
on advice of the Sibyliine Oracles) every Spring to beg a Blef- 
fing on the Graſs, Trees and Flowers. Some are of opiniob,thar 
they owe their Original to a famons Whore, who baving gain'd 
a great Eſtate by ber Trade, lefr the Commonwealth ber Heir, 


with rhis Condition, that every Year they ſhould — = 
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Birth-day with publick Sporrs : The Magiſtrates, to avoid ſuch 
a publick Scandal , and ar the ſame time to keep their Promiſe, 
held the Games on the Day appointed, bur pretended that ir was 
done in Honour of a new Goddeſs, the Fatroneſs of Flowers. 
W hether this Conjecture be true or no, we are certain that the 
main part of the Solemniry was manag'd by a Company of lewd 
Strampers, whe ran up and down naked, ſometimes dancing, 
ſomerimes fightiog, or ating the Mimicks. However it came 
to paſs, the _wilſelt and graveit Romans were not for diſcontinuing 
this Cuſtom, tho? the moſt indecent imaginable : For Porcizs Ca- 
to when he was prc{cr:t at theſe Games, and ſaw the People aſha- 
mes ro let the Maids ſtrip while be was there , immediarely 
went onr of the Theatre , to let the Ceremony have its 
Conrle (a). | 

LUDI MARTIALES, inftituted ro the Honour of Mars, 
and held twice in the Year, on the fourth of the Ides of May , 
and again on the Kalends of Auguſt, the Day on whichbis Tem- 
ple was conſecrated. They had no particular Ceremonies that 
we can meet With, beſides the ordinary Sports in the Circo, and 
Amphitheatre. 

LUDI APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Honour of 
Apollo, They owe their Original ro an old Propherical fort of a 
Poem caſually found ; in which the Romans were advisd, that if 
they defir'd ro drive outthe Troops of their Enemies which in- 
felted their Borders, rhey ſhould inſtitute yearly Games to Apolo, 
and at the time of their Celebration make a Collection our, of 
the publick and private Stocks, for a Preſent ro the God ; appoin- 
ting ten Men to take care they were held with the ſame Cere- 
monies as in Greece (b), Macrobins relates, that the firſt rime 
theſe Games were kept, an Alarm being given by the Enemy, 
the People immediately march'd out againſt rhem , and during 
the Fight, ſaw a Cloud of Arrows diſchargd from the Sky on 
rhe adverſe Troops, ſo as to pur them to a very diſorderly Plighr, 
and ſecure the Victory to the Romans (c). The People far to fee 
the Circerſian Plays, all crown'd with Lawrel, the Gates were 
ſet open, and the Day kept Sacred with all manner of Ce- 
remonies. Theſe Games at firſt were not fix'd, but kept every 
Year vpon what Day the Pr#tor thought fir ; till abour the Year 
of the City 545. a Law paſs'd ro ſertle them for ever on a con- 
ſtant Day, which was nearthe Nones of Fuly : This Alteration 


(a\later, Maxim. lib. 2. cap. 5» (b) Liv.lib. 25. (c) Saturn. lib, 
1, CaP.. 17. 
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was occafion'd by a grievous Plague then raging in Reme, which 
they thought might in ſome meaſure be allay'd by that Act of Re- 
ligion (4). | | £ 

LUDICAPITOLINT, inftiruted to the Honour of Fu- 
piter Capitolinus, upon account of his preſerving his Temple from 
the Gauls. A more famous ſort of Capitoline Games were: brought 
vp by Domitian, to be beld every five Years with the Name of 
Apones Capitolins, (in ination of the Gr4cians. In theſe the Pro- 
fefſors of all ſorrs had, a publick Conmtention, and the Vidctors 
were crown'd, and preſented with Collars and other Marks of 
Honour. 
 LUDI ROMA NI, the moſt ancient Games, inftitured ar 
the firſt building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priſcus. Hence, in 
a ſtrict Sence, Luds Czrcenſes is often ns'd ro fignifie the ſame So- 
lemnirys They were defignd ro the Honour of the three great 
Deities, Jupiter, Funo and Minerva. *'Tis worth obſerving, 
that tho' they were uſually call'd Circenſes, yer in Livy we meet 
with the Ludi Romans Scenici (5), intimiating that they were cele- 
brated with new Sports. The old Fafti make them to be kepr 
nine Days together, from the Day before the Nones to the Day 
before the Ides of September : In which two we find another forr 
of Luds Romani, celebrated five Days rogether, within rwo Days 
after theſe, P. Manutius thinks the laſt ro have been inſtitu- 
red very late , not 'cill afrer the Profecution of Verres by 
Cicero (c). 

LUDI CONSUALES, inſtirmted by Remulus, with de- 
fGgn to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins ; the Account of which is thus 
given us by P/utarch : * He gave out as if he had found an Altar 
* of a certain God hid under Ground ; the Gad they call'd Con- 
* fs, the God of Counſel : This is properly Neptune, the Inven- 
* ter of Horſe-riding ; for the Altar is kept cover'd in the pgrear 
© Circo, only at Horſe-Races, then it appears to publick view : 
© And ſome ſay it was not without reaſon that this God had his 
* Alrar hid under Ground, becauſe all Counſels oughr to be ſecret 
and conceal'd, Upon diſcovery of this Altar, Romulus, by Pro- 
clamation, appointed a Day for a ſplendid Sacrifice, and for 
publick Games and Shews ro entertain all forts of People, and 
many flock'd thirher ; he himſelf ſat uppermoſt among bis No- 
bles, clad in Purple. Now the fign of their falling on was ro 
* be, whenever he aroſe and gather'd up bis Robe, and threw ir 
* over his Body ; his Men ftood all ready arm'd, with their 
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* Eyes intent upon him ; and when the Sign was given, draw- 
* in their Swords and falling on with a great Shout, bore away 
* the Danghbrers of the Sabines, they themſelves flying, withour 
© any lett or hindrance. Theſe Games were celebrated yearly 
on the rwelfth of the Kalends of Seprember,confilting for the moſt 
part of Horſe-Races, and Encounters in the Cercus. | 

LUDI COMPITALITIY, ſo cald from the Compita,or 
Crols-Lanes, where they were inſtituted and celebrated by the 
rud: Multitude that was got together, before the building of Rome. 
They ſeem ro have been laid down for many Years, 'till Servius 
Tulizus revived them, They were held during the Compitalia , 
or Feaſt of the Lares, who preſided as well over Streets as Hou- 
ſes. Sueronis tells us, that Auguſtus order'd the Lares to be 
crown'd twice a Year at the Compitalitian Games, with Spriog- 
Flower* and Summer-Flowers(a). This crowning the Houſhold- 
Gods, and offering Sacrifices up and down in the Streets, made 
the greateſt part of ' the Solemnity of the Feaft. 

LUDI AUGUSTALES and PAL ATINTI, both in- 
ſtitared ro the Honour of Auguſtus after he bad been enroll'd in 
the number of the Gods ; the former by, the common conſent of 
the People, and the otter by his Wife Livia, which were always 
celebrared inthe Palace (b). . They were both continued by the 
ſacceeding Emperors. 

LUDISACUL ARES\,the moſt remarkableGames that - 
we meet with in the Roman Story. The common Opinion makes 
them ro have had a very odd Original; of which we have a te-' 
dious Relation in Valerius Maximus (c) of the Ancients,and Au- 
gelus Politianus (d) of the Moderns. Monfiear Daczer in his excel- 
lent Remarks on the Secular Poem of Horace, paſſes by this old 
' Conceit as trivial and fabulous and affyres us, that we need go no 
farther for the riſe of the Cultom, than ro the Srbyline Oracles, 
for which the. R-mans had fo great an Efteemr and Veneration, 

In theſe facred Writings there was one famons Prophecy to 
this effect ; Thar if the Romans at the beginning of every Age 
ſhould bold ſolemn Games in the Campus Martius to the Honour 
of Pluto, Proſerpine, Funo, Ap''lo, Diana, Ceres, and the Parce, 
or three fatal Siſters, their City ſhonld -ver flouriſh, and all Na- 
rions be ſubjected ro their Dominion. T ;i-y were very ready to 
obey the Oracle, and in all the Ceremonies us'd on that occa- 
fion conform'd themſelyes to irs Directions, The whole manner 
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of the Solemnity was as follows : In the firſt place the Heralds ##/ 
receiv'd Orders to make an invitation of the whole World, ro 
come to a Feaft which they bad never ſeen already, and ſhould 
never (ce again. Some few Days before the beginning of the 
Games, the Quindecemvirz, taking their Seats in the Capitol and 
in the Palatine Tewple , diſtribured among the People Parcels 
of purifying Stuff, as, Flambeaus , Brimftone , and Salpbur. 
From bence the People paſs d on to Diana's Temple on the Aven- 
tine Mountain, carrying Whear, Barley, and Beans as an Offer- 
ing ; and after this they ſpent whole Nights in Devotion to the 
Deſtinies. Ar length, when the time of the Games was aCtually 
come, which continn'd three Days and three Nights; -the People 
aſſembled in the Campus Martzus, and ſacrificed to Fupiter, Fun, 
Apolio, Latona, Diana, the Parce, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. 
On the firtt Night of the Feaſt, the Emperour, accompanied by 
the Quindecemvuirs, commanded three Altars to be rais'd on the 
Bark of Tyber, which they ſprinkled with the Blocd of three 
Lambs, and then proceeded re burn the Offerings and the Vi- 
Ctims. After this they mark'd our. a Space which ſery'd for a 
Theatre,being i/luminated by an innumerable multitude of Flam- 
beaus and Fircs; here they (ung ſome certain Hymns compos'd 
on this occaſion, and celebrated all kinds of Sports, On the 
Day after, when they had been at the Capitol ro offer the Vict- 
ims, they rerurn'd to the Campus Martius, and held Sports 'to 
the Honour of Apollo and Diana. Theſe laſted 'till the next 
Day, when the noble Matrons, at tbe bour appointed by the O- 
racle, went to the Capitol to fing Hymns to Fupiter. On the 
. third Day which. concluded the Feaſt, rwwenty ſeven young Boys, 
And as many Girls ſung in the Temple of Palatine Apolla Hymns 
and Verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend the City to the 
Protection of thoſe Deities, whom they*defgn'd particularly to. 
honour by their Sacrifices. 

T ke famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos'd for this laſt 
Day, in the Secnlar Games held by Auguſtus. Dacier has given 
his Jnc proent on this Poem, the Mafter-piece of Horace, and be- 
lieves, that all Antiquiry cannot furniſh us with any thing more 
bappily complear. 

There has been much Controverfe, whetber theſe Games 
were celebrated every hundred or every bundred and ten Years. 
For the former Opin'-n- Cenſorinus (a) alledges the Teftimony of 
Valerius Antias, Varro, and Livy; and this was certainly the 
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ſpaceof time which the Romans call'd, Seculum, or an Age. For 
the latter be produceth the Authority of the Regiſters, or Com- 
mentaries of the Quindecemvirs, and the Edicts of Auguſtas ; be- 
fides the plain Evidence of Horace in his Secular Poem. 


Certus undenos decies per annos, &c. 


This laſt Space is expreſly enjoin'd by -the S:by/line Oracle it 
ſelf; rhe Verſes of which relating to this purpole are tranſcrib'd 
by Zozimusin the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory. 


ki eo © ' 
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Yer according to the ancient Accounts we have of thesr Cele- 
bration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are much re- 
garded. 

T be firſt were held A. U. C. 245. or 298. 

The ſecend 4. 330. or 408. 

The third A. 518. 

The fourth either A, 605.: or 608, or 623. 

The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 736. 

The fixth by Claudius, 4. 800. 

The ſeventh by Domztian, A. 841, 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Honorius, A..1159. R 

This Diſorder withouc queſtion was owing to the Ambition of 
the Emperours, who were extreamly deſirons to bave the Hon- 
our of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign ; and therefore, 
upon the ſlighteſt Hr many times, made them return before 
their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudius pretended, that Auguſtus 
had beld rbe Games before their due rime, rbat be might bave the 
leaſt excuſe ro keep them within fixry four Years afterwards, On 
which account Sueronius tells us, that tbe People ſcoffed bis Cry- 
ers, when they went about proclaiming Games that no Body had 
ever ſeen, nor would ice again 3 wherees there were nos only 
many Perſons alive who remembred the Games of Auguſtus,bur 
ſeveral Players who bad acted in thole Games, were now again 
brought on the Stage by Claudius (a). 


- 
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(a): Sneton. Claud. 21. 
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Whar part of the Year ſecular Games were'celebrated in is un- 
certain ; probably in the times cf the Conimonwealth on the 
Days 'of the Nativity of theCity 5. e. the G. 10. 11. Kal. Mas. 

' bur under the Emperors on the Day when they came to their 
Power (a). ; 

We may conclude -our Enquiry into this celebrated Subject 
with wo excellent Remarks of tbe French Critick. The firſt is, 
that in the number T bree,to much regarded in theſe Games, they 
tad probally an Allufion ro the Triplicty of Phebw, of Diana, 
and of the Deftinies. 

The other Obſervation which he obliges us with, is, that they 
thought the Girls which had the honour 10 bear a part in ſinging 
the Secular Poem ſhould be the ſooneſt married. This Superſti- 
tion they borrow'd from the. Theology of the Grecians who ima- 
gin'd that the Children who did not fing and dance at the coming 
of Apolls, ſhould never be married, and ſhould - certainly die 
young. To this purpoſe Calimachus in his Hyman to Apollo, 
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And Horace encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do their beſt 
in ſinging the Secular Poem, tells them how prond they would 
be of .ir, when they were well married. 


Nupta jam dices : Ego dis amicum 

Seculo feſt s referente [uces, 

Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati, 


All thoſe Games, of whar ſort ſoeyer, had the common Name 
of Vetivi, which were the effect of any Vow made by the Ma- 
giſtrates or Generals, when they far forward on any Expedition, 
to be perform'd in caſe they retarn'd ſucceſsful. Theſe were ſome- 
times occaſion'd by advice of the $:byh;ne Oracles, or of the Sourh- 
ſayers; and many times proceeded purely from a Principle of 
Devotion and Piety in the Generals.” Snch particularly were the 
Ludi Mags:, often mentiond in Hiſtorians, eſpecially by L:zy. 
Thus be informs us, That in the Year of the City 53® Fabius 
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Maximus the Dictator, ro appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, and 
ro obtain Sneceſs againſt the Carthaginian Power, upon the Di- 
retion of rhe Siby{ine Oracles, vowed the Great Games te Fu- 
piter , with a prodigious Summ tro be expended ar them ; be- ' 
fides three hundred Oxen to be ſacrificed to Fupiter, and ſeveral 
others to the reft of the Deities (4). M. Acihius the Conſul did rhe 
ſame in the War againft Antiochus ( b ). And we have fome Ex- 
amples of theſe Games being made Quinguennial, or to return 
every five Years (c). They were celebrated with Circenſian Sports 
four Days together (4). 

To this Head we may refer the | 

Ludi Vietorie, mention'd by Vel. Paterculw (e). and Aſconius 
(f) : They were inftirnred by Scy/la upon his concluding the Ci- 
vil War. Ir ſeems probable, that there were many other Games 
wich rhe ſame Title, celebrated on accennt of ſome remarkable 
Succeſs, by ſeveral of rhe Emperonrs. * | 

The Ludi quinquennales , inſtirued by Auguſtus Ceſar after 
his Victory againft Anthony; which reſolving ro deliver famous 
to ſucceeding Ages; be. built the Ciry Nicopo/ss, near Atium, 
the place of Batrel, on purpoſe to bold theſe Games 3 whence 
they are often call'd Luds Atiaci, They confiſted of Shows of 
Gladiators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were kept as 


well at Rome as at Nicopelis. © The proper Curators of them were 
the four Colleges of Prieſts, the Pontzfices, the Augurs, the Sep- 
temvir!, and the Quindecemvirs, ” 

Virgil in allufionto this Cuftom, when be brings his Hero to 
the Promontory of Atium, makes bim bold folemn Games with 
the Luſtrations and Sacrifices us'd on that occafion by the Ro- 


mans. 


Luſtramurg; Jovi, votisq; incendimus ards 3 
Actiaq; lliacis celebramus littora Lud, En. 3. 


Nero, after the manner of the Grecians, inftirured Quinquenni- 
al Games , at which the moſt celebrared Maſters of Mufick, 
Horſe-racing, Wreſtling, &e. diſpured for the Prize (g). 

The ſame Exerciles were perform'd in the Quinquennzal 
Games of Domitian, dedicated to Fupiter Capitolinus; together 
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with the Contentions of Orators and Poets (a); at which the 
famous Statius bad once the ill Fortune to loſe the Prize ; as he 
complains ſeveral times in his Miicellany Poems. 

Ludi Decennales, or Games to return every tenth Year, were 
inſtitaced by Auguſtus with this political Deſign, to. ſecure the 
whole Command ro himſelf, without incurring the Envy or Jea- 
lonke of the People. For every tenth Year proclaiming folema 
Sports, and ſo gathering together a numerous Company of Spe- 
&tators, be there made a ſolemn proffer of refGgning his Impe- 
rial Office to the People; tho' he immediately relum'd ir, as 
if continu'd to bim by the common conſent of the Nation (6). 
Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd for the ſacceeding Emperours 
every tenth Year of their Reign, ro keep a magnificent Feat, 
with the Celebration of all forts of publick Sports and Exer- 
Ciles (c;. 

The Luds Triumphales were ſuch Games as made a part of the 
Triumphal Solemniry. 

Lud; Natalitii,initirured by every particular Emperour to com- 
memorate his own Birth-day. x 

Ludi Fuveniles, inftirured by Nero at the ſhaving of his Beard ; 
and art firſt privately celebrated in bis Palace or Gardens ; bur 
they ſoon became Publick, and were kept with great State and 
- Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the following Empe- 
rours in the Palace yeatly on the firft of Fanuary touk the Name 
of Fuvenilia (d), 

Cicero ſpeaks of the Luds Fuventuts, inftirured by Salinator in 
the Senenſian War, for the Health and ſafety of the Youth, a 
Plague then reigning in the City (e). 

The Lud: Miſcels, which Suetonzus makes Caligula ro bave in- 
ſtituted at Lyons in France, ſeem to have been a Miſcellany of 
Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exerciſes joind together in a new 
and an unuſual manner (f ). 

The LUDI FUNEBRES, aflign'd for one Species of the 
Roman Pablick Games, as to their original and manner, have 
been already deſcrib'd in the Chaprer of the Gladiators. Ir 
may be proper to obſerve farther, that Tereullzan in bis particular 
Tract De Spetaculs, as he derives the Cuſtom of the Gladiato- 
rian Combatrs from the Funeral Rites, ſo he rakes notice, that 
the Word Munus applied originally to th:ſe Shows, is no more 


"I 
—_— — 


(a) Idem Domit. 4. (b) Dio. lib. 53+ (c) tbid.(d)Sueton. Ner. $1. Ca- 
ſaubon; ad; loc; (*) In Bruts; (f) Su&tou; Cal, 20, Torrent. ad. loc. 
X than 
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than Officium, a kind Office, .to the dead. We muft remember 
too that rho* the Shows of Gladiators, which rook their Riſe 
from hence, were afterwards exhibired oh many other occaſions ; 
yer the Primitive Cuſtom of preſenting them art the Funeral of 
great Men, all along prevailed in the City, avd Roman Provin- 
ces. Nor was it confin'd only ro Perſons of Quality, but almoſt 
every rich Man was bonour'd with this Solemnity after bis Death, 
And this they very commonly provided for in their Wills,definiog 
the number of Gladiators, who ſhould be bir'd ro engage. In to 
much that when any wealrby Perſon deceasd, the People us'd 
to claim a Show of Gladiators, as their due by long Cuſtom. 
Suetonius to this purpoſe tells us of a Faneral, in which the com- 
men People extorted Money by force from the deceas'd Perſon's 
Heirs ro be expended on this account (a). 

Fulius Ceſar brought up a new Cuitom of allowing this Ho- 
nour to the Women, when be oblig'd rhe People with a Feaſt,and 
a publick Show, in'memory of his Danghrter (5). 

It is very memorable, that rho' rhe Exhibitors of theſe Shows 
were private Perſons, yer during the rime of the Celebration 
they were confider'd as of the higheſt Rank and Quality ; ha- 
virg the Hanour to wear the Pretexta, and to be waited on by 
the Lictors and Beadles, who were neceflary tro keep the People 


in order, add to aflilt rhe Deſjgnatores, or Marſhallers of the 
Proceffion (c). 


(4) Suet. Tib. 37. (b) Idem. ul. 26. {c) Kirckman de Funer. 
Rem. hb. 4. cap. 8. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. VII. 


Of the Roman Habit. 


T* E Roman Habit has given as much trouble to the Criticks 

as any other part of Antiquity : And tho' the moſt learn- 
ed Men bave been ſo kind as to leave us their Thoughts on this 
Subject, yer the Matter is not fully explain'd, and the Contro- 
verſies about it admit of no Decifion. However, without en- 
quiring into the ſeveral Faſhions of the Romans, or defining the 
exact rime when they firtt chang d their leathern Jerkins, and 
their primitive Hides of wild Beafts, for the more decent and 
graceful Attires ; ir will be ſufficient to the preſent deſign, ro ob= 
ſerve the ſeveral ſorts of Garments in uſe with both Sexes, and 
to give the beſt diſtinftion of them that can be found our at this 
diſtance. | 

The two common and celebrated Garments of the Romans, were 
the Toga and the Tunic. 

The Toga, or Gown ſeems to bave been of a Semicircular 
Form, without Sleeves, different in largeneſs according to the 
Wealth or Poverty of the wearer ; and us'd only upon occa- 
fion of appearing in publick ; whence ris often call'd Veſts fo- 
renfis (a). | 

The Colour of the Gown is generally believ'd ro have been 
Whice. The common Objections againft this Opinion are, how 
it could then be diſtinguiſh d from the Toga Candida, ns'd by 
Competitors for Offices ; or how it comes to paſs that we read 
particularly of their wearing white Gowns on Holy-days and 
publick Fettivals ; as in Horace ; 


Ile repotia natales, alioſq; dierum 
Feſtos dlbatus celebret (b),--—==—= 


if their ordinary Gowns were of the ſame Colonr. Bur both 
theſe Scruples are eafily foly'd. For berween the Toga Alba and 
Candida we tnay aprehend rbis difference, rhar the former was 
the nacural colour of the Wool, and the other an artificial White, 


— 


—” 


(a) Fe rrar. de re Veſtiar, lib. 1. cap. 28. (6) Lib. 2. 3. 2. _.. 
X z ; which 
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which appear'd with a greater advantage of Luſtre; and there- 
fore Tapes chuſerh rarber to call che Candidates Gown 3.49. 
than 3:4 3 nor of a bare Whice, bur of a bright ſhining colour. 

For bis purpoſe they made ule of a fine kind of Chalk ; whence 
Perſius took the hint of Cretata ambiiio (a). As tothe Holy-days 
or lvlemn Feftivals, on which we find the Romans always attir'd 
in Wane, *tis reaſonable ro believe, rhat all Perſons of any fa- 
ſhion conitantly pur on new Gowns, which were of - the pureſt 
White on thele Occaſions : And thole of meaner condition might 
perhaps chalk over their old Gowns, which were now grown 
Tuli'7, ard bad almoſt loſt their Colour (6). | 

The Dilpure berween Manut;us abd Sigonius, whether the Ro- 
man Gown was tied about with a Girdle cr not, 1s commonly 
decided in favour of Manutius, Yet it mutt be acknowledgd, 
that the beſt Authors allow lome kind of Cinture to the Gown 3. 
bur then it muſt be underſtood 10 be perſorm'd only by help of 
the Gown it felf.; or by that part of ir, which coming under the 
Right Arm, was drawn over to the Left Shoulder, and fo cover- 
ing the Umb»s, or knot of Plaights, which reſted there, kept the 
Gown Clive together, This Lapper Quinti/ian calls rhe Belt, in 
his Advice to the Orators about this matter : Ile qui ſub bumero. 
dextro ad fimſirum obliqu* ducitur, velut baiteus, nec firanguler, 
nec fluar /2). 

"I'hrs. Belt veing Toos'd, and the Left A:m drawn in, the Gown 
flow'd our, nd the Sinus, or main Lappert bung about the Wea- 
rer's Feet LI his was particu!arly oblery'd in Ceſar,who common» 
ly let his G »wn tang dragging after kim: Whence Sy/a us'd ro 
adviie the Noblemen, ut puerum male precintum caverent (4d): 

The accurate Ferrarius 1s certainly in-a miltake as to this Point ; 
for, maintatning that the Gown bad no kind of cinftus bur 
whar they call'd Gabinus, he will bare this meant only of the 
Timica : But the plain Words of Macrobius make this Suppofition 
impoſſible; and Laciniam trahere expreſly points out the Gown ; 
for the Tunick being only a ſhort Veſt, cannot by any 
means be conceivd to bave a Lappet dragging on the 
Ground (e/. 

The fame Faulr which $//a objected to Ceſar, was com- 
monly oblerv'd in Mzcenas, and is a mark of thar effeminate 
Sofrneſs, which makes an unhappy Part of bis .Character in 
H:ftory. 


— —— 
Co cons — 


 (a)Sat. 5 . ver. 177. (6b) Diff. Ele. lib. I. CaP. 3. (Cc) Inſtitut. 


lib. x1. cap: 37t#) Sueton, Ful. cap. 45, Maevob, Saturnal. lib. 2. 
Cap. 3. (ec) Gravis ad Sueton. ul. 45, 
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Thelearned Grevius obſerves,that the Word Preecings was pro- 
per to the Gown, becauſe the Lapper did nor clole about the 
whole Gown, bur only the fore-part of it (a). 

The -CinQus Gabinus is mott happily deſcrib'd by Ferrarins : 
Cinttus Gabinus non aliud fuit quam cim toge lacima levo bra- 
chio ſubdufta in tergum ita rejtciebatur, ut contrata retraheretur 
ad pettus atq; itain nodum neferetur ; qui nodus five cintus togam 
contrabebat, brevioremq; © ſtrifiorem redaidit (b). The Cinctus 
Gabinus was nothing elſe, but when the Lappet of the Gown, which 
us'd to be brought up to the Left-Shoulder, being drawn thence, was 
caſt off in ſuch a manner upon the Bac , as to come round ſhort to 
the Breaſt, and there faſten in a Knit; which Knot or Cinfure 
tuck'd up the Gown, and made it ſhorter and ſtraighter. This Cin- 
tw was proper only to the Conſuls or Generals, upon ſome extra- 
ordinary occafions ; as the denouncing War, burning the Spoils 
of the Enemy, devoting thewſclves ro death for the ſafery of 
their Army, and the like. Ir was borrow'd from the Inhabi- 
rants of Gabiz, a Ciry of Campania, who at the time of 2 pub- 
lick Sacrifice, happening to be fer upon ſuddenly by their Ene- 
mies, were oblig'd, thro* bait, ro gather up their Gowns in this 
manner, and ſo march out to oppole them [c). h 

In the ordinary wear the upper part of the Gown ws'd to lay 0- 
yer the Right Shoulder ; yer upon occaſion *twas an eafie mat- 
rer to draw back that part again, and make ir cover the Head. 
Andlearned Men are of opinion that the Romans while rhey con- 
tinued inthe City, made ufe of this fort of covering only ſor the 
Head ; never appearing in any kind of Caps or Hats, unleſs 
they were on a Journey our of Town. Thus Plutarch informs 
us of the deference paid to great Men as they pals'd the Streets : 
6: Potter Tov avIgamy Tols dLius mwns bmw movTes 14v TY W010 
6H Ts LEPHANS To Lua EQOVTES, eT0%4AvT)ou]o. The Romans 
when they meet any Perſon who deſerves a particular reſpe&t, if they 
chance to have their Gown on thetr Head, preſently uncover. And 
the ſame Anthor reckoning up the Marks of Honour which Syl2 
ſhow'd Pompey, adds x; 745 #4222; 4297 O- 79 tugny 5 and 
' pulling off bus Gown from by Head. 

The ſeveral ſorrs of the Roman Gowns were the Toga Pretexta, 
the Pulla, the Sordida , and the Pitta, Purpurea, Palmata, &Cc. 
or the Trabea. 


X 3 Every 
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Every one knows that the Gown was the diſtioguiſhing Mark 
of the Remans from the Greeks, who wore the Pall;um or Cloak . 
as their common Garment ; whence Togatus and Palliatus are 
ofren usd for R-man and Grecian. As allo, that the Gown was 
the proper Badge of Peace, being generally laid afide upon en- 
paging in any martial DeGgn. Yer it appears from ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages of Livy and Plutarch, that it was ſometimes worn in the 
Camp. If fo, perbaps the Equites and Centurions bad this pe- 
culiar Priviledge, and that ouly when they lay ſtill in tbe Camp 
without any thoughts of ſudden Action; as Manutzus learnedly 
conjcCtures (a). 

The Toga Pretexta bad a Border of Purple round the Edges 
whence it took its Name, and in allution ro which the Grecian 
Writers call ir _—_— — — ſeems Originally to have been” ap- 
propriated to the Magiſtrates and ſome of the Prieſts, when at 
firſt introduc'd by Tullus H:ti/ius. How it came to be bettow'd 
on the young Men is differently related, Some fanſie that Tar- 
quinius Priſcus in a Triumph for a Victory againtt the Sabines , 
firſt honour'd his own $01: with the Pretexta and the Bulla aurea 
as Rewards of bis Valour for killing one of the Enemies with 
bis own Hands. For as the former was the Robe of the Magi- 
ſtrares, ſo'the Bulla aurex was till then us'd only by Generals 
in their Triumphal Proceſſion ; being a fort of bollow golden 
Ball hanging about their Necks, in which was inclos'd ſome fe- 
cret Amuler, or Prefervative againft Envy. Others, without 
regarding this firſt Story, reli us, that the fame Tarquin among 
other wiſe Copſtitutions, took particular Care in afligning the 
proper Habit to the Boys, and according!y ordaib d that the Sons 
of Noblemen ſhould mz: ke vnlſe of the Pr4rexta.and the Bulla aurea, 
Provided their Fathers kad born any Curule Office; and tbar 
the reſt ſhould wear the Pretexta only as low as the Sons of 
thoſe who had fſerv'd on Horſe-back in the Army the full time 
that the Law requird. A third Party referr the Original of 
this Cuſtom ro Romulus bimſelf, as the Conſequence of a Pro- 
miſe made to the Sabine Virgins, that he'd beftew a very confi- 
derable Mark of Honour on the firſt Child that was born ro a- 
py of them by a Reman Father. Many believe that the Reaſon 
of givicg them the Bulla and the Prertexta was, that the for- 
mer, being ſhap'd like a Heart, might as often as they look'd on 
it be no inconfiderable incitement ro Courage ; and that the Pur- 


# » k . 
x % 


_— 
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(a) De Quazſitis per Epift. lib. 2. Ep. 1- | 
k © ; F ; : 62 ple 
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ple of the Gown might remind them of the Modeſty which be- 
came them ar that Age (a). 

Bur on what account foever this Inſtirution rook its riſe, it was 
conſtantly obſery'd by all the Sons of the Ingenus, or Freeborn, 
The Libertini roo in ſome time obtain'd the ſame Privilege, on- 


ly inftead of the Golden Bul/a they wore a Leathern one : As Fur 
venal intimares, Sat, 5. 


— ——Etruſcum puero ſi contigit aurum, 
Vel nodus tantum & ſignum de paupere Coro. 


Its commonly believ'd, that the Boys chang'd this Gown at 
the Age of fourteen Years for the TogaVirils: Bur Monſicur Da- 
cier makes this a great miſtake. For *till they were thirteen 
Years old he ſay's they wore a fort of Veſt with Sleeves, which 
they call'd Alicata Chlamys , and then left off that to put on the 
Pretexta : Which they did not change *till they had reach'd the 
Age of Puberty, or their ſeventeenth Year (6b). 

"Tisa very pertinent Remark, that this Pretexta was not only 
a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but beſides 
this had the Repure of a Sacred Hibic, and therefore when they 
aſſignd ir for the Ule cf the Buys, they had this eſpecial Confide- 
ration, that it might be a kind of Guard or Defence to them a-. 
gainſt the Injuries ro which that Age was expos'd (c), Thus the 


poor Boy in Horace cries out ro the Witch Canidia that, was tor- 
menting him. 


Per boc inane purpure decus Precor, Epod. 5. 


And Perſius calls it cuftos purpura, in bis fifth Satyr. Bur Quin» 
tilian moſt expreſly, Ego vobs allego etiam illud ſacrum pr texta- 
rum, quo ſacerdotes velantur ; quo Magiſtratus, quo infirmitatem 
pueritie ſacram facimus ac venerabilem (d): © 1 alledge roo the 
© Sacred Habit of the Pr#texta, the Robe of Priefts and M:gi- 
* ſtrares; and that by which we derive an holy Reverence and 
© Veneration to the helpleſs Condition of Childhood. 

We find farther zþat the Citizens Daughters were allow'd a 
fort of Pretexta, which rhey wore 'cill rhe Day of Marriage. 
Thus Cicero againſt Verres, Eripies pupill* togam pretextam And 
Propertius, Mox ubs jam facibus ceſſit Pret2xta marits., The Pre» 
torts and Conſulares too, (if nor all the Senators) at the Luds Roma» 


— — _ — — — 


(a) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 6. (b) Dacier on Horace, Lib. 5. 
Od, 5. (c) Dacier ibid. (d) In Declamat. 
X 4 2” 
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i made nſe of the Pretexta (a). And the Matrons on the Ca» 
ro:tne Nones, celebrated tbe Feſtival in this fort of Gown (6b). 

T be Toga pura was the ordinary Garment.of private Perſons, 
when they appear d abroad, lo call'd becaule ir had not the leaſt 
addition of Purple to the White. We meer with the ſame Gown 
under the Name of Virilis and Libera, It was call'd Toga Viri- 
Is, or the Manly Gown; becauſe when the Youths came tro 
Man's Eſtate, or ro the Age of (ſeventeen Years, they chang'd 
the Pretexta for this Habit, as was before oblery'd. On which 
Occaſion the Friends of the Youngtier carried him into the Fo- 
rum ( or ſometimes into the Capitol ) and attird him in the new 
Gown with abundance of Ceremony. This they call'd dies tyro- 
cinii, theday on which be commencd a Tyro, in relation to the 
Army where he was now capacitated to ſerve. 

It bad the Name of Toga [ibera, becauſe at this time the young 
Men entied on a State of Freedom and were deliver d from the 
Power of their Tutors and Inſtructors. Thus the young Gentle- 


man intimates in Per/ius. 


Cim primiom pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 
Bullagz ſuccints laribus donata pependit; 

Cim blandi Comites, totiq; wmpune fubvrr a 

Permiſit ſparſiſſe ocules jam candidus umbo, Sat. 5. 


When firſt my Cbildiſh Robe reGgn'd its Charge, 

And lefr me unconfin'd to live at large. 

When now my Golden Bulla (bung on high » 

To Houſhold Gods ) ' declar'd me paſt 2 Boy, e 

And my white Plaighrs proclaim'd my Liberty : 

When with my wild Companions I could row! 

From Street to Street ; and 6n without cantroul. Mr. Dryder, 


Bur for all this Liberty they had one remarkable reſtraint ; be- 
ing oblig'd for the firit whole Year ro keep their Arms within their 
Gown, as an Argument of Modeſty. This Cicero obſerves : No- 
bi: quidem oltm annus erat unus ad cohibendum brachium toga con- 
{iitutus (c). | 

The Toga pulls and Sordida are very commonly confounded. 
Yet upon a itrict Enquiry it will appear that the firſt for2 was 
proper to Perlons in Mourning, being made of black Cloath , 
whence the Perſons were call'd atrati. The Toga ſordida was 
Black as well as the other, but from a different Cauſe, baving 
grown ſo by the long wearing ard ſullying of it : And this ( as 

(4)Ccero Philipp. 2. (t)/arro de Ling. Lat. lib. 5. (c)Cicero pro Celio, 

bas 
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bas been already obſery'd) -was worn by the Priſoners at their 
Tryal,- as well as by the ordinary People. Ir may here be re- 
mark'd that the Pu//ati whom we meer with in the Claflics, were 
nor only thoſe who wore the Toge pulla or the Toga ſorgida, bur 
ſach roo as were attir'd in the Penule or Lacerne which were n- 
ſually Black. Thus the Learned Caſaubon interprets pullarorum 
turba in Suetonit's (a): and Quint:lian calls the Rabble pullatus 
circulus (b) and pullata turba(c). Hence it may reaſonably be 
conjectur'd that when the Roman State was turn'd into a Monar- 
chy, the Gown beganto be laid afide by Men of the lower Rank, 
the Penule and Lacerne being introducd in their room, and 
commonly worn without them, or ſometimes over them, This 
irregularity bad gain'd a great Head even in Auguſtus bis time 3 
who rorectifie it in ſome Meaſure, commanded the /£4:/es thar 
they ſhou'd ſuffer no Perſon in the Forum or Circus to wear the 
Lacerna over his Gown ; as was then an ordinary Practice, The 
ſame excellent Prince taking notice at a publick Meeting of an 
innumerable Company of Rabble in thele indecent Habits, cried 


out with Indignation, 
Romanos rerum dominos gentemg; togatam (4) ! 


The Toga pitta, purpurea, palmata, the Conſular Trabea, the 
Paludamentum and the Chlamys had very little Difference , and 
are promiſcuouſly usd one for the other ; being the Robes of State 
proper to the Kings, Conſuls, Emperonrs, and all Generals dn- 
ring their Triampb. This fort of Gown was calld Pi#a from 
the rich Embroidery, with Figures in Phry2g5an-Work : And pur- 
purea, becauſe the Ground-Work was Purple. The Togapalma- 
ta indeed very ſeldom occurs, but may probably be ſuppos'd the 
ſame with, the Former, call'd ſo on the fame Account as the Tw- 
nica palmata, which will be deſcrib'd hereafrer. Thar it was a 
part of the Triumpbal babir Mart:al intimares. 


I comes, © mapnis illeſa merere triumphos, 
Palmategq; ducem {ſed cits) redde toge. 


Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to the Trabea. 
Paulus Manutius was certainly out when he fancied ir to be 
the ſame as the Toga pita , and he is accordingly corrected by 
Grevim (ec). The vulgar Opinion follows the diftinction of Ser- 


_——— P—_——— 


— ICCCCCCCCCCGW— 


: (a) Auguſt. cap. 40. (b) Lib. 2. cap. 12. (c) Lib. 6. cap. 4+ (a) Sue- 
ton. Auguſt. cap. 40. (e) Prefat. ad 1. Vol. Thes. Rom, 
| VIM 
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vius and Scaliger into three forts, one Proper to the Kings, ano- 
ther to the Conſuls, and a third ro the Augurs, But Lipfns (a) 
and Rubenius (b) acknowledge only one proper Sort of Trabes be- 
longing to the Kings : Being a whire Gown, border'd with Pur- 
plz, and adorn'd with clavz or trabes of Scarler. Whereas the 
Veſts of the Conſuls, and the Augurs, and the Emperours were 
call'd by the ſame Name, only, becauſe rhey were made in the 
ſame Form. For the old Paludamentum of rhe Generals was all 
Scarlet, only border'd with Purple ; and the Chlamydes of the 
Emperours were all Purple , commonly beautify'd with a. golden 
or embroyder'd Border. 


S$idoniam pifto chlamydem circumaata limbo. Virg. Xn. 4. 


When the Emperours were themſelves Conſuls, they wore 
Trabea adorn'd with Gems, which were allowd tro none elle. 
Claudian in his Poems on the Third, Fourth and Sixth Conſul- 
ſhip of Honorius , alludes expreſly to this Cuſtom. 


CinAuſq; mutata Gabinos 
Dives Hydaſpey augeſcat purpura gemmas. 


And again, 


— 4... 
Velamenta lajis, pretioſaq; fila ſmaragds 
Dutta wvirent. 


And in the laſt, 
Membraq; gemmato trabee viridantiacinfu. 


There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometimes 
find the Gown, which have nor yet been explained, nor wou'd 
be of much Uſe if throughly underſtood : Such as the. Toga undu- 
lata, ſericulata, raſa, paverata , Phryxiana, ſcutulata, &c. See 
Ferrar. de Re Veſt. lib, 2. cap. 10. 


The Tunica, or cloſe Coat, was the common Garment worn 
within Doors by it ſelf, and abroad under the Gown. The Pro- 
letarit, the Capitecenſi and the reft of rhe Dregs of the City, could 
not afford to wear the Tops, and ſo went about in their Twnics, 
whence Horace call's the Rabble raunicatus popellus, and rhe Au- 
thor of rhe Dialogue de claris Oratoribus, populus tunicatus, The 

(a) Ad Tactt. Ann, 3. (6) De re Veſtiar. & pracipue de laticlavo. 
lib. 1. Cap. 5. | 

| old 
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old Romans (a3 Gellius informs vs (4) ) at firſt were cloath'd only 
in the Gown. In a little rime they found the Convenience of a 
ſhort ſtrait Twrn#c, thar did not cover the Arms ; ſuch asthe Gr#- 
cians call'd 3z»uilkc. Atterwards they had Sleeves coming down 
ro the Elbow, bur no fartber. Hence Szetonius tells us that Ce- 
ſar was remarkable in his Habit, becauſe he wore the Laticlavian 
Tunick, clos'd with Gatherings about his Wriſt (b). Rubenius 
thioks be mighbr do this piece of Singularity ro ſhow bimlelf deſ- 
cended from the Trojans, tro whom Romulus objects, in Virgsl, as 
an-Argument of their Effeminacy, 


Et tunic® manicas, & habent redimicula mitre (c), 


And Iulw or Aſcanus 1s ftill ro be feen dreſs'd after the ſame 
Faſhioh in ſome old Gemms (4). 

Yer in the Declenfion of the Empire, the Twnics did not only 
reach down to the Ankles,. whence they were call'd Talares, bur 
| had Sleeves roo coming down to the Hands, which gave them 
the Name of Chirodote. And now it was counted as Scandalous 
tro appear without Sleeves, as it bad been birherto to be ſeen in 
them. And therefore in the Writers of that Age, we commonly 
find the accuied Pertons at a Tryal habited in the Twnick withour 
Sleeves , as a mark of Infamy and Diſgrace (e), 

The ſeveral forts of the Tunic, were the Palmata, the Augu- 
fticlavia , and the Laciclavia. 

The Twunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, and 
perhaps always under the Tiga pitta. Ir bad its Name either 
from the great breadth of the Clavz, equal ro the Palm of the 
Hand ; 'or elſe from the Figures of Palms, embroyder'd on ir (f). 

The whole Body of the Criticks are ftrangely divided abour. 
the Clavi. Some fanfie rhem to have been a kind of Flowers in- 
terwoven in the Cloth : Others will have them ro be the Buttons 
or Claſps by which the Tunick was beld rogether. A Third fort 
contend that the Latus clavus was nothing eiſe bur a Tynich bor- 
der'd with Purple. Scaliger thinks the C/avi did not belong pro- 
perly ro the Veſt, bur hnng down from the Neck, like Chains, 
and Ornaments of that Nature. Bur the moſt general Opinion 
makes them ro bave been Studs or Parls ſomething like Heads of 
Nails, of Parple or Gold work'd into the Tunic. 

All the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the accu- 
rate Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, that the clavi were no 


(a) Lib. 7. cap. 12. (b) Suet. Jul. cap. 45. (c) Aneid. 11. (@) Ru- 
benius de Laticlav. lib. x, cap. 12+ (e) ibidem. (f) Feſtus in voce. 
more 
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more than purple Lines or Streaks coming along the - middle of 
the Garments , which were afterwards improv'd to golden and 
embroyder'd Lines of the ſame Nature. We muſt nor therefore 
ſuppole them to bave receiv'd their Name, as an immediare- al- 
lufionto the Heads of Nails, ro which they bore no Reſemblance; 
but may remember that the Ancients us'd to inlay their Cups and 
other precious Utenſils with Stads of Gold, or other Ornamen- 
ral Materials. Theſe from their likeneſs ro Nailbeads they call'd 
in general C/avs. So that it was very natural to bring the ſame 
Word co fignifie theſe Lines of Purple or other Colours which 
were of a different Kind from all the reſt of the Garment ; as 
thoſe ancient Cat; were of a different Colour and Figure from 
the Veſſels wbici tvey adorn'd. 

T bele Streaks were either tranſverſeor ftraight down the Veſt; 
the former were vied only in the Liverics of the Pope and other 
public Servants; by the Muſicians, and ſome Companies of Ar- 
tificers, and now and then by the Woman ; being rerm'd Para- 
gaude, The proper Clavi came ſtraight down the Veſt, one of 
them making the Tunic, which they call'd the Anguſticlave, and 
two the Laticlave. 

However this Opinion bas been applauded by the Learned, 
Monfieur Dacier's Judgment of the Matter cannot fail tro meer 
with as kind Reception. 

He tells us that the C/avi were no more than purple Galoorns, 
with which they border'd the fore Part of the Tunic, on both 
Sides, in the Place where it came rogether. The broad Galoons 
made the Laticlave, and the narrow the Anguſticlave. There- 
fore they are ſtrangely miſtaken who make the onlyDifference be- 
tween the two Velits to conlift in this, that the one had but a 
fingle C/avus, the other rwo, and that the S:natorian Clavw be- 
ing in the middle of the Veſt cond poſſibly be but one. For 'tis 
very plain they bad each of them rwo Galoons binding the rwo 
Sides of the Coat where it open'd before ; ſo that joining toge- 
ther with rhe Sides they appear 'd juſt in the Middle ; whence the 
Greehzs call'd ſuch a Veſt ,,;-75ev4:y. Thar rhe Galoons were ſow'd 
on both fides of the Coar, is evident beyond Difpure from the 
following Paſlage of Varro, nam fi quis tunicam ita conſuit, ut al- 
tera plagula ſit anguſis clavs, altera laty, utraq; pars in ſuo genere 
caret analogia, For if any one ſhou'd ſow a Coat in this Manner, 
that one Side ſhou'd have a broad Galoon, and the other a narrow one, 
neither part has any thing properly anſwering to it. As to the 
Name of the C/avz, he thinks there needs no farther Reaſon be 
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giveri, than that the Ancients call'd any thing which was made 
with Deſign ro-be put upon another thing Clavus (4). 

It has been a receiv'dQpinion that the Anguſticlave diſtinguiſh'd 
the Knights from the Common-People, in the ſame Manner as 
the Latic/ave did the-Senators from thole of the Equetirian Rank. 
But Rubenius averrs that there was no manner of Difference be- . 
rween- the Tunics of the Knights, and thoſe of the Commons, 
This Conjecture ſeems ro be favour'd by Appian in the ſecond 
Book of bis Hiſtory, where be rells us, 5 Szadov £51, 7% oxnue 
Tas SsomTAs Opors. yagis  Ths Beatummntng i dn SOA Tos 
6:-9.mrumv eTixorves. The Slave in Habit goes like his Maſter 5 and 
excepting only the Senator's Robe, all other Garments are common to 
the Servants, And Pliny, when he ſays that tbe Rings diftin- 
guiſh'd the Equeftrian Order from tbe Common-People, as their 
Trnick did the Senate from thoſe that wore the Rings ; wou'd nor 
probably bave omitred the other DiftinCtion had it been real. Be- 
fides both theſe Authorities Lampridius in the Life of Alexander 
Severus confirms rhe preſent Afﬀertion, He acquairts us that rhe 
aforelaid Emperour bad ſorne Thoughts of -afligning a proper 
Habit ro Servants different from that of their Mafiers : Bur bis - 
great Lawyers Vlpian and Paulus difſuaded him from tbe Project, 
as what wou'd infallibly give Occafion ro mach quarrelling and 
difſenfion ; ſo that vpon the whole he was contented only to di- 
ſtinguiſh che Senators from the Knights by their Clavus. 

-Bar-all this Argument will come to nothing unleſs we can clear 
the Point aboutthe ule of Purple, among the Romans , which the 
Civilians tell ns was ſtrictly forbid the Common-People under the 
Emperonrs. It may therefore be obſerv'd that all the Probibitt- 
ons of this Nature are reftrain'd ro ſome particular ſpecies of Pur- 
ple. Thus Fuli:z: Ceſar forbad the uſe of the Conchilian Gar- 
ments, or the 42ug3id1z5 (b), And Nero afterwards prohibited the 
ordinary Ule of the Amerhyftine or Tyr:an Purple (c). Theſe 
Conjectures of Rubenius need no better confirmation than thar 
they are repeated and approv'd by the moſt judicious Grevins (4). 

According to this Opinion it is an eafie Matter to reconcile rhe 
great Conteſt berween Manutius and Lipſius and the inferior Cri- 
ticks of both Parties abour the Colour of the Tunic, the former af(- 
ſerting it to be Parple, and the other White : For 'ris evident it 
might be call'd eirher if we ſappoſe tbe Ground-Work to have, 
been White, with the addition of theſe Purple Lifts or Galoons. 


@) Dacier on Hhrace, lib. 1 Sat, 5. (b) Sueton. Ful. cap. 43+ (c)Idem 
Neyo, cap. 32. (4) Ad Sueton. Jul, 43« Otho. 10. Domitian. 10. 
2 As 
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As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the Lats- 
clave it may be maintain'd, that che Sons of thofe Senators who 
were Patritians had the Privilege of ufing this Veſt in their Child- 
hood together with the Pretexta. But the Sons bf thoſe Senators 
as were not Patritsans, did not put op the Lariclave *rill they ap- 
plied themſelves to the Service of the Commoa-Wealch, and to 
bearing Offices (a), Yer Auguſtw chang'd this Cuſtom and 
gave the Sons of any Senators leave to afſame the Laticlave 
ſearly after rhe time of their putting on the Toge Virils, tbo' rhey 
were not yer capable of Honours (b). And by the particular Fa- 
your of the Emperours,the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the more 
ſpendid Families of the Knights. Thus Ovid ſpeaks of bimſelf and 
Brother, who are known to have been of the Equeſtrian Order. 


Interes, tacito paſſu, labentibus annis, 
Libertor fratri ſumpta mibiq; taga 3 
Induiturq; humeris,cum lato purpura clavo, &c, (c). 
And Statius of Metius Celer, whom in another Place he terms 
Splendidiſſimus (d), (ihe proper Scile of the Knights) 
Puer hic ſudavit in arms 
Notus adbuc tantim majors munere clavi (e). 


Beſide the Gown and Tunic we hardly meer with any Gar- 
ments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the Labour of an 
enquiry into their Difference. Yeramong theſe the Lucerne and 
the Penule occur more frequently than any other. In the old 
G'oſs upon Perſius Sat. 1. Verſe'68. they are both call'd Pallza ; 
which identity of Names might probably ariſe from the near re- 
ſemblance they bore one ro the other and both ro the Grecian 
Pallium. The Lacerna was fi: & us'd in the Camp, but afterwards 
admirred into the Ciry, and worn upon their Gowns to defend 
them from the Weather. The Penula was ſometimes usd wirh 
the ſame Deſign, bur being ſhorter and fitter for expedirion, it 
was chiefly worn upon a Journey (f). 

© Rubenius will have the Lacerna and the Penuls to be both cloſe- 
bodied kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle, the only Dit- 
ference berween them being that the Penule were always Brown, 
the Lacern.e of no' certain Colour ; and that the Cucullus the Cowl 
or Hood was ſow'd on the former, but worn as a diſtinct thing 


(a) See Pliny. Lib. 8. Epiſt 23. (b) Sueton Aug. cap. 37+ (c) Triſtium 
Lib. 4. Eleg. 10. (@) Przfat. ad lib. 3. Sylvarum. {e) Syiv. lib, 3. carm. 
2. {f)See Lip). Eleft. lb.1.cap. 13.Dr. Holyday on Fuveral 26 
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from the other (a). But Ferrarius who has ſpent a whole Book 
in animadyerting on that Author, wonders that any Body ſhou'd 
be ſo Ignoraor, as not to know theſe rwo Garments to have been 
of a quire diftinct Species (b), 

It will be expected thatthe Habirs of the Roman Prieſts ſhou'd 
. be particularly deſcrib'd ; but we have no certain Intelligence,on- 

ly what concerns the chief of them, rhe Augurs, the Flamens, and 
the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Trabea firft dy'd with Scar- 
ler, and afterwards with Purple. Rubeniustakes the Robe which 
Herod in Derifion pur on our Saviourto have been of this Nature, 
becanſe Sr, Matthew calls ic Scarler, and St. Luke Purple. Cicero 
uſerh Dibaphus (4 Garment twice dy4d) for the Augural Robe (c): 

The proper Robe of the Flamens was the Lena 2 ſort of Par- 
ple Chlamys, or almoſt a double Gown, faſtn'd abour the Neck 
with a Buckle or Claſp. Ir was interwoven curiouſly wirh 


Gold, fo as to appear very Splendid and Magnificent. Thus 
Virgil deſcribes bis Hero in this Habir. 


Tirioq; ardebat murice lena 
Demiſſa ex bumers : dives que munera Dido 
Fecerat, © tenui telas diſcreverat auro. En. 4. 


The Pontiffs had the honour of ufing the Pretexta ; and fo 
had the Epulones, as we learn from Livy, Lib. 43- 

The Priefts were remarkable for their modefly in Apparel,and 
therefore they made uſe only of the Common-purple, never af- 
feting tbe more Chargeable and Splendid. Thus Cicero,Veſtitus 
aſper noftri hic purpuri plebeid ac pent fuſca (d), He calls it our 
Purple becanſe be himſelf was a Member of the College of Augurs. 

There are two farther Remarks which may be made in refe- 
rence to the Habits in general. Firſt that in the rime of any 
publick Calamity , *rwas an uſual Cuſtom to change their Appa- 
rel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition 3 of which we 
meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory. On ſach Occaſions the 
Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appear'd only in the Habir of 
Knights. The Magiſtrates threw afide the Pretexta, and came 
abroad in the Senatorian Garb. The Knights left off their Riogs, 
and the Commons chang d their Gowns for the Sagum or Milita- 
ry Coat (e). 


PO _ 
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(a) De Laticlay. lib. 1. cap. 6. (b) Anale&. de Re Veſt. cap. ult. 
(c) Epiſt. Famil. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 15. (d) Pro Seſtio. (e )Sce Ferrar. de 
Re Veſtiar. lib, x. cap. 27. 
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The other Remark is the Obſervation of the great Caſaubor, 
that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly of the Romans, 
in no Reſpect differ d more from the Modern Dreſs, than 1n thar 
they bad nothing anſwering to our breeches and pStockins which 
if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhou'd call femoralia and ti- 
bialia, Yet inſtead of theſe under their lower Tunics or Waſt- 
coats, they ſomerimes bound their Thigbs and Legs round with 
Silken Scarfs or faſcie; rho' theſe had now and then the Name 
of faminalia or femoralia and'tibialia, from the Parts to which 
they were apply'd (4). 

As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of the 
Common-wealth the Gown was us'd alike by Men and Women 
(6b). Afterwards the Women took up the Stola and rhe Palla for 
their ſeparate Dreſs. The Sto/a was their ordinary Veſt, worn 
withiv Doors, coming down to their Ankles: When they went 
abroad they flung over it the Pala or Pallium a long open Mantean 
(c), which cover d the Sto/a and their whole Body. Thus Horace, 


Ad talos flola demiſſa © circumdata palli (4). 
And Virg:/, deſcribing the Habit of Camilla, 


Pro crinals auro, pro longs tegmine pallsz 
Tipradis exuvie per dorſum & vertice pendent (e), 


Rubenius bas found this Difference in the Stole,that thole of the 
ordinary Women were White, trimm'd with a Golden Border ; 
and thoie of Ladies of Quality Purple with Golden Purls {f). 

They dreſt their Heads with what they calld Vitee and Faſcie, 
Ribbonds and thin Saſlics ; and the laſt Sort they rwifted round 
their whole Body, next to the Skin, ro make them Slender; ro 
which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (g). 


Haud fimils virgo eft virginum noſtrarum quas matres ſtudent 
Demiſſis humeris eſſe, vin&o peRore, ut graciles fient. 


The former Ovid makes to be the diftiaguiſhing Badge of ho- 
neſt Matrons and chaſte Virgins. 


Efte procul vitte tenues inſigne pudors (h). 
And diſcribing the chaſte Daphne, be ſays, 


(a) Sueton. Auguſt. cap. 82. Caſauben ad locum. (b) Vid. Ferrar, de 
re velt. lib. 3. cap. 17. (c) Dacier on Horace. lib. 1. Sat. 2, ver. 95+ 
(d) Horace ibid. (e_) An. 11. ver. 576. (f) De Laticlay. lib. 1. cap. 16. 
(2) AR: 2. Scen, 4. (þ) De Art, Amand. hb. 1. 
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Vitta coercebat poſitos ſine lege capillos (a). 


Ir's very obſervable that the Common Courtezans were not al- 
ow'd to appear in the Szola, but oblig d ro wear a fort of Gown, 
as a Mark of Infamy, by reafon of its Reſemblance to the Habir 
of the oppofice Sex. Hence in that place of Horace. 


—_ Quid inter- 
eft in matroni, ancilla pecceſve togatd ? L, 1.8. 2, V. 63- 


The moſt judicious Daczer underſtands by Tygata the common 
Stromper,in oppoſition both to the Marron and tbe Serving-Maid. 

Some have tbought that the Women {on lome Account or other) 
wore the Lacerna too: But the riſe of this Fancy 1s owing to their 
Miſtake of that Verle in Fuvenal, 


Ipſe lacernate cim ſe jattares amice. 


Where it muſt be obſery'd that tbe Poet does not ſpeak. of the 
ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporw,upon whom Nero made 
an Experiment in order to change bis Sex. So that Fuvenal's La- 
cernata amica is no more than if we ſhou'd ſay a Miſtreſs in Breeches, 


The Attire of the Head and Feet will rakein all that remains of 
this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe it bas been a fornier Remark 
that the Romans ordinarily us'd none, except the Lappir of rheir 
Gown; and this was pot a conſtant Cover, but only occaſional, 
to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other accidental Inconveniences. 
Hence it is that we fee none of the old Starues with any thing on 
their Heads, beſides now and thena Wreath, or ſomething of thar 
Nature. Euſtathiws on the firſt of the Odſſes, tells us that the 
Latins deriv'd this Cuſtom of going barebeaded from the Greeks; 
itbeing notorious that in the Age of the Heroes, no kinds of Hts 
or Caps were at all in Faſhion : Nor is there any ſuch thing robe 
met with in- Homer, © Yer at ſome particular Times we find the 
Romans uſing ſome ſort of *Covering for the Head ; as at the S4- 
crifices, at the Publick Games, at the Feaſt of Saturn, upon a 
Jonrney, or a warlike Expedition. Some Perſons too were al- 
low'd to havetheir Heads always cover'd ; as Men who had been 
lately made Free, and were thereupon ſhav'd cloſe ontbeir Head, 
might wear the Pzl/eus, both as a Defence from the Cold, and as 
a Badgeof their Liberty. And the ſame Privilege was granted 
to Perions under any Indiſpofition {b). 


ee ene 


(4) Metamorph, lib. 1. Fab. 9g. (b) Lipfius de Amphithe. cap. I 9. 
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As for the ſeveral ſorts of Coverings defign'd for theſe Uſes, ma- 
ny of them bave been long confounded beyond any poſlibility of 
a Diſtinction : And the Learned Sa/maſins (a) bas obſerv'd thar 
the Mztra, the Pileus, the Cucullus, the Galerus and the Paliolum, 
were all Coverings of the Head, very little differing from one 
another, and promiſcuoully us'd by Authors. However there 
are ſome of them which deſerve a more particular Enquiry. 

The Galerus Voſſius(c) derives from Galea,the Riman Helmer,to 
which we mutt lvppoſe it ro have born ſome Reſemblance, Servsi- 
w, when he reckons up the ſeveral forts of the Prieſt's Caps,makes 
the Galerns one of them, being compos'd of the Skin of the Beaſt 
offer'd in Sacrifice : The otber Two being the Apex, a ſtirch'd 
Cap in the form of a Helmet, with tbe addition of a little ſtick 
fix'd on the top, and wound abouc with white Wool ; properly 
belonging to the Flamines; and the Tutulus a Woollen Turban 
much like the former, proper to the High-Prieft. By the Galerus 
it's likely he means. the Albo-Galerns made of the Skin of a white 
Beaſt offer'd in Sacrifice, with the addition of ſome Twigs taken 
from a Wild-Olive-Tree ; and belonging only to Fupiter's Flamen. 
Yer we find a fort of Galervs in uſe among the ordinary Men ; 
and the Galericulum(which ſome do call Galerus) common to both 
Sexes. This was a Skin ſo neatly dreſs d with Manor Women's 
Hair , that it cou'd nor eafily de diſtinguiſhd from the Natural. 
It was particularly ns'd by thoſe who had thin Heads of Hair ; 
as Sueton reports of Nero (b): As alſo by the Wraſtlers to keep 
their own Hair from receiving any Damage by the naſty Oyls 
with which they were rubb'd all over before they exercis'd. This 
we learn from Martial's Diſtich on rhe Galericulum, 


Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma cafillos 
Hae poteris madidas condere pelle comas: 


The P:leus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at Publick Shews 
and Sacrifices, and by the Freed-Men. For a Journey they bad 
the Petaſius, differing only from the former in that it had broader 
Brims, and bore & nearer Reſemblance to our: Hats, as appears 
from the common Pictures of Mercury: And hence it rook its 
Name from -:1./+/,u ro op2n or ſpread out (4). 

The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho' we ofteen meet 
with them in Roman Authors, are none of them beholden to thar 
Nation for their Original. 'The Mirre ſeems to owe its Invenri- 


———— 
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(a) 2Vopiſe. & ad Grevii Sueton. Claud. 2. (b) Cap. 12.(c )Voſſins E- 
tymolog, in v. Petaſus. (d)Lipſus de Amphitheat. cap. 19. 
on 
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onto the Trojans; being a-crooked Cap, tied under the Chin wirh 
Ribbons. Ir belopg'd only to the Women among the Romans ; 
and is attributed ro the foreign Courtezans that ſer up their Trade 
in that Ciry : ſuch as the 


PiAi lupa barbara mitr4 


in Fuvenal. Yer among the Trojans we find it in uſe ameng the 
Men. Thus Remulus (cours them in Virgil. 


Et tunice manicas © habent redimicula mitre : 
O vers Phrygi« ; neq; enim Phrypes (a) ! 


And even /Eneas himfelf is by Iarbas deſcrib'd in this Drefs. 


Mauonia mentum mitr4 crinemq; madentem 
Subnexus Ma. 4. 216. 


The Tiara was the Capof State usd by all the Eaftern Kings, 
and Great Men, only with this difference, that the Princes wore 
it With a ſharp ſtrait Top, and the Nobles with the Point a lirrle 
bending downwards (b). | 

The Diadem belong'd to the Kings of Rome as well as to the 
foreign Princes. This ſeems ro have been no more than a white 
Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head like that which compoſerh 
the Turkiſb Turban : Thoſe who are willing ro find ſome nearer 
Reſemblance between the D:adem and our Modern Crowns,may 
be convinc'd of their Miſtake from that Paſſage of Plutarch,where 
he cells us of a Princeſs that made uſe of her Diadem to bang her 
ſelf with (c). | 

Theſe white Faſcie among the Romans were always look'd on 
as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore when Pompey the 
Great appear'd commonly abroad with a white Scarf wound a- 
bout his Leg, upon pretence of a Bruiſe or an Ulcer, thoſe who 
were jealous of his growing Power, did nor fail ro interpret it as 
an Omen of his affecting the ſupreme Command, and one Fa* 
vonius plainly rold him, it made little Odds on whar Part he wore 
the D5adem, the Intention being much the ſame /4). 

To deſcend to the Feer, the ſeveral forts of the Roman Shooes, 
Slippers, &c. which moſt frequently occur in reading, are the 
Perones, the Calces lunati, the Mulles, the Sole and Crepide, and 
the Calige ; beſides rhe Cothurnus and Soccus which bave been al- 
ready deſcribd, | 


"Ta)An. 5. 516. (b) Dempſter a Roſin lib. 5. cap. 35 (c) Plut. in 
Lutulf; Cd) Valer; Max: lib, 6. cap. 2. 4 
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The Perones were a kind of High-Shooes rudely form d of raw 
Hides, and reaching up to the Middle of the Leg. They were 
not only us'd by the Country-People, as ſome _ bur in 
the City roo by Men of ordinary Rank. Nay, Rubenius averrs 
that in the elder times of the Comman-Wealth, the Senators as 
well as others went in the Peyo's (4). However when they came 
to be a little poliſh'd they left rhis clumſy Wear to the Plough- 
Men and Labourers ; and we fcarce find them applied ro any one 
wg the Autbors of the flouriſhing Ages, Thus Perfaw brings 
in 


Poronatus arator 3 S. 5, V. 102. 


And Fuvenal 


Quem non pudet alto 
Per glaciem perone tegi. S. 14. V. 186. 


Virgil indeed makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero: But 
then they were only a company of plain Ruſticks, Legio agreſts, 
as be calls them ; and beſides they wore it but on one Foo, 


n—_ _- V:ſtigia nuda finiſtrs 
Inſtituere ped, crudus tegit altera pero. Fn. 7.690. 


The Calcei Lunati were proper to the Parritians to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Vulgar, ſo calld from an Half-Moon in Iyory 
worn npon them. Baldwin will have the Half-Moon to bave 
ſerv'd in ftead of a Fibula or Buckle (b): But Rubenins (c) re- 
fures this Conjecture, by ſhowing from Philoftratus, that ir was 
worn by way of Ornament, nor on the fore-part of the Shooe 
like the Buckle, bur abort the Ankle, Plutarchin his Roman Que- 
ſtions gives abundance of Reaſons why they us'd the Halft-Moon 
rather than any other Figure ; bur none of his Fancies bave met 
with any Approbation from the Learned. The common Opini- 
on makes this Cuſtom an alluſion ro the Number of Senators at 
their firſt inſtiturion 3 which being an Hundred was Signified by 
tbe Numeral Lener C. | 

Yer the Parritians before they arriv'd ar the Senatorian Age, 
and eves beforethey pur on the Pretexta had the Privilege of u- 
fing tbe Half-Moon ontheir Shooes. Thus Statius Sylv. 5. 


Sic te clare puer genitum ſibi curia ſenſit : 
Primag; Patritia claufit veſtigia lund. 


— 
—— — —- 


C a) Þ= Latic'av. lib. 2, cap. 1. (b ) De Calceo. Antiqu. cap. 9g. (c 
De Laticlav. lib. 2. cap. / "Ib. Pp ) 


As 
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As for the Senators who were not Patritians they did nor indeed 
wear the Half-Moon, bat that Ornament ſeems not to have been 
the only Difference berween the Senatorian: and the common 
Shooes, Por the former are commonly repreſented as Black, and 
coming up to the middle of the Leg ; as in Horace Book 1, Sat. 6, 


Ni:grs medium impediitt crus 


Pellibus, 


Rubensus will have this underſtood only of the Four black 
Scraps, which he ſays faften'd rhe Senators  Sbooes, being ry'd 
pretty bigh on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators had two 
forts of Shooes one for Summer, and the other for Winger. The 
Summer Shooes he deſcribes with ſuch LeatbernStraps crotli g one 
another many times about rhe Leg, and nothing bur a Sole at the 
Botrom, Theſe be calls Canipags : (tbo* Rubenius anrribures this 
Name to fort of Calige worn by the Senators underthe later Em- 
perours (b). ) The Winter-Shooes he ſays weremade of an entire 
black Skin, or ſometimes of a white one reaching up-o cover 
the greareſt part of the Leg, without any open Place-excepr on 
the Top (c). 

It's uncertain whether the Calcei Mule; were ſo call'd from the 
Colonr of the Muller, or whether they lent a Name to that Fiſh 
from their reddiſh Dye. They were at firſt the peculizrc Wear 
of the Alban Kings, afterwards of rhe Kings of Rome, #56, upon 
the Eftabliſhmenc of rhe free State were appropriated to rhoſe 
Perſons who had born any Curule Office ; but perhaps they mighe 
be worn only on great Days'ar the Celebration of ſome Pablick 
Sporrs, when they were attir'd in the whole Triompbal Habir,of 
which too thele Sbooes made a part. Fulius Ceſar, as he was ve- 
ry ſingular in his whole Habit, ſo was particvlarly remarkable 
for wearing the Mule; on ordinary Days ; which be did ro ſhow 
his Deſcent from the 4/ban Kings (4d). In Colour and Faſhion 
they reſembled the Corhurns, comming up to the middle Leg,tho' 
they did not cover the whole Foot bur only the Sole like Sandals 
(e). Dacter informs us that at ſuch time as the Emperours took 
up the uſe of theſe red Shooes, the Curule Magiſtrates chang'd 
+ the Faſhion for Embroyder'd ones (f). 

The Roman Soleg were a ſort of Sandals or Pantofles withour a- 
ny Upper-Leather, fo that they coyer'd only the Sole of the Foor, 


(a) De re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 3. (6) Ibid. cap. 5. (c) Dacier on Horace 
Book, 1. Sat. 5. (4) Dio, lib. gg. (e) Lib. 2. cap. 2. (f) Dacier on Ho- 


wace Book. 1, Sat. 6, 
SL 2 being 


k 
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being faſten'd above with Straps and Buckles. Theſe were the 
ordinary Faſhion of the Women, and therefore counted Scanda- 
lous in the orher,Sex. Thus Cicero expoleth Verres(4), andClodius(b) 
for uſing this indecent Wear, and Livy acquaints vs that the great 
Scipio was cenſur'd on the ſame Account (c). Yet upon all Oc- 
cations of Mirth and Recreation or lawful Indulgence 'rwas Cu- 
ſtomary for the Men to go thus looſly ſhod. As at Entertain- 
ments, and at the Publick Shews of all ſorts in the Circos or Am- 
phirhearres. 

The Crepzde, which now and then occur in Reman Authors, 
are generally ſappos'd to be the ſame as the So/c.e under the Greek 
Name g2//:;- But Baldwin is ſo Nice as to aflign._ this Diffe- 
rence, that the Crepida had rwo Soles, whereas the Solea confiſted 
of bur one, Therefore he is \nor willing to be bebolden to the 
Greeks for the Word, but thinks it may be deriv'd from the Cre- 
pitus or creakeng that they made, which cou'd not be fo well con+ 
ceiv'd in thoſe which bad bur a fingle Leather (4). That the Gre- 
c54n »gizid1c did really make tuch a kind of Noiſe {which'we can'r 
eafily imagine of the Solee) is plain from rhe common Story of Me- 
mus. who being brought to give bis Cenſure of Venus, cou'd find 
no Fault only that ber «:»--7 or Slipper creak'd alinle roo much. 

The Cal:ga was the proper Soldiers Shooe, made in the Sandal 

Faſhion, ſo as not to cover the upper Part of the Foot, tho! ir 
reach'd to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was of Wood like 
our old Galoches, or the Sabors of the French Peaſants, and tuck 
foll of Nails. Theſe Nails were uſually ſo very long in the Shooes 
of tbe Scours and Sentinels, that Swetonius (e) and Tertullian (f) 
call thoſe Calige Specnlatorie, as if by mounting the Wearer to a 
higber Pitch, rbey gave a greater Advantage to the Sighr. 
_ "Twas from theſe Caiige rbat the Emperour Caligula took bis 
Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards bred up 
in the Habir of a Common-Soldier (g). And bence Fuvenal (þ) 
and Syetonius (z) uſe Caligati for the Common-Soldiers without 
the addirion of a Subftantive. 


(a) Verrin. 4. (5) De Haruſp. Reſponſ.(c) Lib. 29. (4) Baldwin Calc. 
Anfiqu. cap. 13. (e_ Cazgul. cap. 52.(f ) De Coron. Milit. (g) Sue- 
#on. Caligul. Cap. g. (þ) Sat. 16. v. 24. (i) Auguſt. 25. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the ROMAN Marriages. 


T H E Marriages of the Romans, which have been ſo learned- 

ly explain'd by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great Law- 
yers Tiragnel, Sigonius, Briſſonius, and the two Hotmans, will 
appear very intelligible from a diligent enquiry into the Eſpoy- 
ſals, rhe Perſons that might lawfully marry with one another , 
the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſeveral Ways of contract- 
ing Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the Wedding, and the Cau- 
ſes and Manner of Diyorces. 

The eſpouſals or Contract before Marriage was perform'd by 
an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might be done 
as well between abſent Perſons as Preſent ; as well in private, 
2$ before Witneſſes. Yer the common Way of Berrothing was by 
Writings drawn up by common Conſent, and feal'd by both Par 
ties. Thus Fuvenal Sat. 6. 


$3 tibs legitimis patam junitamg; tabellis 
Non es amaturus, 


And again Sat. 10, 


Veniet cum Signatoribus auſpex. 


Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Woman, 
which in Pliny's time was us'd to be of Iron, without any None 
In it (4). + Thus the ſame Saryriſt 


Conventum tamen © patum © ſponſalia noſtra 


Tempe#tate paras, jamq; 4 tonſore magiſtro 
Peters, & digito pignus fortaſſe dediſti, Sat, 6, 


There was no Age determin'd by the Laws for Eſpouſals, bur 
they might be made at any rime, provided that both Parties were 
ſepfible of che Obligation 3 which they were pot ſapposd to be 
ill cheir Seventh Year. Yet Auguſtus afterwards order d that no 
Eſpouſals ſhon'd be eſteem'd valid, except ſuch as were conſum- 
mated by the Nuptials within Two Years Time (6). 

No Roman might marry: with any other than a Roman 5 bur 
then this was extended to any free Denizon of the Cuy, tho 


© («) Pin No He ibs 33+ Gaps 1, (6) Sar, Ang, ca 34 
. 4 
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born in any other Parts : For thus Dionyfius (4), reports of the La- 
tines, Livy (b) of the Campanians, .and Cicero (c) of the Inbabi- 
rants of Aricia, Yet in Rome we meet with one eminent re- 
firaint about theſe Matters, and that is a Law of the Decemvirs 
prohibiting avy Marriage berween the Patritzan Families and the 
Plebeians. But within Seven or Eight Years the Commons bad 
given ſo_ many dangerons Tokens of their reſeorment of this In- 
jury, that upon the Motion of Canuleius Tribune of the People, 
the Coyſuls were een forc'd to give conlent to the enacting of a 
contrary Decree, allowing a free alliance in Marriage berween 
Perſons of all Orders and Degrees (4). 

The Romans were very {uperititious in reference to the- Particu- 
Jar Time of Marriage, fanſying ſeveral Days and Seaſons very 
Unfortunate to this Defign. The Kalends, Nones, and Ides of 
every Month were ſtrictly avoided. So was the whole Feaſt of 
the Parentalia in February, as Ovid oblerves Faſtor. 2. 


Conde tugs, :Hymente, faces, & ab ignibus atris 
Aufer, habent alias maſta ſepulchra faces. 


Go, Hymen, Stop the long expecting Dames, 
And hide rby Torches from the diimal Flames. 
Thy Preſence wou'd be fatal while we mourn 5 
And at ſad Tombs muſt other Tepers burn. 


The whole Month of May, was look'd on as Ominuus to con- 
trating Matrimony as Plutarch acquaints us'in bis Reman Que- 
ftions. And Ovid, Faſt. 5. 


Nec vidus tedis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora, que nupſit nec diuturna fut. 
Hic queq; de cauſa, fi te proverbia tanpunt, 

Menſe malas maio nubere vulgus ait. 


No Tapers then ſhou'd burn, nor ever Bride 
Link'd at this Seaſon long ber Bliſs .enjoy'd. 
Hence our wiſe Mafters of the Prove: bs ſay : 
The Girls are all lark Naught that wed in May. 


In ſhort the moſt happy Seaſon in all Reſpects for Celebrating 
the Nupnial Solemaity was that which fallow'd the Ides of Fune. 
Thus Ovid ſpeaking of bis Daughter 


Hanec egocim vellem genero dare tempora t«du 
Apta requirebam, queq; cavenda forent. 

Tunc mihi poſt ſacras monſtratur Julins Idus 
Utilis & nupts, utilis eſſe virts, Faſt. 2. 


* .(9)Lb." 5.76) Lib. 38. (7) In Philip.) Oi: Lib. 4 : 
| Reſolyed 


® 
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Reſolved to match the Girl I tried to find 

What Days unproſprons were, whar Moons wete kind 
Afrer Fune's Sacred Ides my fancy ftaid, 

Goed ro the Man and Happy to the Maid. 


The Three Ways of contracting Matrimony, were farre, co- 
emptione, and uſu, which fall properly under the conſideration of 
the Civit-Law ; the main difference of them im ſhort was this. 
Confarreatio was when the Matrimonial Rites were perform'd with 
ſolema Sacrifices, and Offerings of burnt Cakes, by the Poxrs- 
fex Maximw and the Flamen Dialis. Pliny ſays this was the moſt ' 
Sacred Tye of all (4): Yet we are affar'd that after ſome time 
it was almoſt univerſally laid a fide, as thong to inclade roo ma- 
ny troubleſom Ceremonies (b), A Divorce after this way of Mar- 
riage, Feſtus call's Diffarreatio. Coemptio was when rhe Perſons 
ſolemnly bound themſelves co one another by the Ceremony of 
giving and taking a Piece of Money, the Marriage was ſaid”to 
be made by uſe, when with the Conſent of ber Friends the Wo- 
man had livd withthe Man a whole Year compleat without be- 
ing abſent Three Nights ; at which time ſhe was reckon'd in all 
Reſpects a lawfal Wife, tho' not near ſo cloſely join'd as in the 
former Cales. 

Tbe Naprial Ceremonies were always begun with the raking 
of Omens by the Aufpices, Hence Tuly, Nubit genero ſocrus nulls aus 
ſpicibus, nullis auRoribus, funefts omnibus omnium (ec). 

In drefling the Bride they never omirred ro divide ber Locks 
with the Head of a Spear ; either as a token that their Marria- 
ges firft began by War and Acts of Hoftility upon the Rape of the 
Sabine Virgins (d): Or as an Omen of bearing a valiant and war- 
like Off-ſpring: Or toremind rhe Bride, that being rnarried roOne 
of a Martial Race, ſhe ſhow'd nſe ber ſelf ro no other rhan a plain 
unaffected Dreſs: Or becauſe the greateſt Parr of rhe Nouprial Care 
js referr'd ro Funo,ro whom the Spear is Sacred, whence ſhe took rhe 
Name of Dea Quirs ; Quirs among the Ancients ſignifying this 
Weapon (e).0039. alludes to this Cuſtom in the ſecor.d of bis F«ſtr 


Nec tubs que cupide matura videbere matri 
Comat wvirgineas haſta recurva comas. 


Thon whom thy Mother frets ro ſee a Maid, 
Ler no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 


apr Lib. 18, cap. 2, (B) Tacit, Annal. 4. (c) Orat. pro-Cluent. (a) 
Plutarchin Romul. (e) Ibid. Quzſt. Rom. 87, 
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In :he next Place they crown'd ber with 8 Chaplet of Flow- 
ers, and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper on this Occafion. 


Thus Catulns, 
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Cinge tempora Floribus : 
Suaveolents amaract 
Flammeum cape. 


And Fuvenal, deſcribing Meſſalina when about to marry S1lius. 


= -=—=—- Dudum ſedet illa parato 
Flammeolo. Sat. 10. 


Inſtead of ber ordinary Cloaths ſhe wore the Tunica rea or 
common Tunic, call'd rea from being woven upwards, of rhe 
fame Nature with that which the young Men pur on with their 
Manly Gown (a) ; this was tied about with a Girdle which the 
Bridegroom was to unlooſe. 

Being drefs'd after this Manner in tbe Evening ſhe was lead 
towards the Bridegroom's Houſe by Three Boys babired in the 
Pretexta, whoſe Fathers and Mothers were alive. Five Torches 
were carried ro light ber ; for which particular Number Plutarch 
has troubled himſelf ro find out ſeveral Reaſons (b), A Difſtaff 
and a Spindle was likewiſe born along with her, in memory of 
Caia Cecilia or Tanaquil, Wife to Tarquinius Priſcw, a famous 


 Spinſter (c) : And on the ſame account tbe 'Bridecall'd her ſelf Ca- 


ia, during the Nuprial Solemnity as a forranate Name. 
Being come tiG the Door ( which was garniſh'd with Flowers 
and Leayes, according to that of Catullus. 


Veſtibulum ut-molli veiatum fronde wireret.) 


ſhe bound abour the Poſts with Woollen Liſts, and waſh'd them 
oyer with melred Tallow, to keep out Infedtion, and Sorcery. 
This Cuftom Virgil allades ro An. 4. 


Preterea fuit in teftis de marmore templum 
Comjugis antiqui miro quod honore colebat 
Velleribus nives, © feſti fronde revinFum: 


Being to go into the Houſe ſhe was not by any means to tonch 
the Threſhold, but was lifted over by main firength. Either 
becauſe the Threſhold was Sacred to Ve#s, a moſt chaſt Goddeſs, 
and ſo ought nor to be defil'd by one in theſe Circumſtances : Or 


———_ 


(a) Pliny. lib, 3, cap. 43, (b) Rom, Quaſt. 2. (c) Pliny. lib, 8. cap. bn 
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elſe that ir might ſeem a piece of Modeſty ro be compell'd into a 
Place where ſhe was to loſe her Maiden-Head (4a). 

Upon her entrance ſhe bad the Keysof the Houſe deliver'd to 
her, and was preſented by the Bridegroom with Two Veſſels,one 
of Fire, the other of Water ; either as an Emblem - of Purity 
and Chaſtity, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an Earneſt 
of ſticking by one another in the greateſt Exiremiries (6. 

And now ſhe and her Companions were treated by the Bride- 
groom at a ſplendid Feaft, on which Occafion the Sumptuary 
Laws allow'd a little more Liberty than ordinary in the Expen- 
ces. This kind of Treat was ſeldom without Mufick, compos'd 
commonly of Flutes ; the Company all the while finging Thala/- 
fius or Thalaſſio, as the Greeks did Hymeneus. There are ſeveral 
Reaſons given by Plutarch (c) for the uſe of this Word, the 
common Opinion makes it an Admoniſhmentto good Huſwifery, 
the Greek, Word +2>«0ia fignifying Spinning ; and among the 
Conditions which were agreed upon by the Sabines and Romans 
afrer the Rape of the Virgins, This was one, that the Women 
ſhou'd be obliged ro do no other ſervile Office for their Hus- 
bans, any farther than what concern'd Spinning. 

Ar the ſame time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the Room 
for the Boys ro ſcramble : Thus Virgil Eclog. 8. 


Sparge, marite, nuces.—-— 


Our of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom the moſt com- 
monly receiv'd makes ir a Token of their leaving Childiſh Diver- 
tiſements, and entring on a more ſerious Stare of Life, whence 
Nucibus relits bas pals'd into a Proverb, This Conjecture is fa- 
vour'd by Catullus 
Da nuces pueris, mers 
Concubine : Satis diu 
Lufiſts nucibus., Lub 
Fam ſervire Thalaſſio. 
Concubine, nuces da. 
In the mean time the Genial Bed was got ready, abd a Ser of 
good old Wives, that had been never married but to one Man, 
plac'd theBride on it witha great deal of Ceremony. ThusCatullus, 
| Vos bone ſenibus viris 
Cognite breve famine 
Collocate puellulam. 
Fam licet venics, matites Bec. 


(a) Plutarch Rom. Quazſt. 1. Servius ad Virgil, Eclog. 8.(b) Plutarch. 
Rom. Quazſt, 1, (c) Idem in Rompl, & Rom. Quzſt. 31, 


Nothing 
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bow remain'd bur for the Bridegroom - to looſe he* 

Girdle, a cuftom that wants no Explanation 3 only it may be ob” 
ſerv'd to bave been of great Antiquity : Thus Meoſcbus in his Stor 
ry of Fapiter and Europa : 
—Ze; NN mihiy tEnleny averdlero wogpiyy 
Avoz N ot witeny. | 
Homer Odylſs. 2. 

AU ow meghewixty Con. 
And Mraſzeus in Hero and' Leander : 

"Qs n iv TwT gimw' 6 of” aim xe WaozTo WT onv 

Kar $2 way £mBnoay derroves au3iga ng 

There ſeldom wanted a Company of Boys,and mad Sparks got 
together, ro fing « parcel of Bawdy Verles, which were tole- 
rated on this Occafron. They confifted of a kind of Feſfcennine 
Rhimes. Heace- Catulw. | 

Nec diu taceat procax 
Feſcennina locutio. 
And Claudian : 

Permiſſiſq ; jocs turba licentior 

Exultet tetrick libera legibus. 

The Day after, the new Married Man held a ſtately Supper, 
and invited all bis old Companions to a Drinking March ;which 
they rerm'd repotia. 

be whole Subjet of Divorces belongs entirely to the Law- 
yers, and the diltintion berween repudium and divortium is 0w- 
ing to their Nicety ; the firſt rhey.make the breaking off a Con- 
tract, or Eſponſal ; and the laſt a Separation after actual Matri- 
mony. Plutarch mentions a very ſevere Law of Romulus, which 
ſuffer'd not a Wife to leave her Husband, but gave a Man the 
Liberty of rurning off his Wife, either upon poyſoning ber Chil- 
dren, or counterfeiting bis private Keys, or for the'Crime of A- 
dukery. Bur if tbe Husband on any other Occafiow pur her a; 
way, he order'd one Moiery of bis Eſtate ro be given ro the Wife, 
and the other to fall ro the Goddeſs Ceres ; and that who ever 
ſent away his Wife ſhou'd make an Atonement ro the Gods of the 
Earth (a). *Tis very memorable that almoſt Six Hundred Years 
afcer the Building of the City, one P. Servilius or Carvilius Spu- 
rius, was the firſt of the Romans that ever putaway bis Wife (6b), 


(4) Plutarch in Romul. (5) Valer. Max, libs 2, Cap. 1. Plutarch 
Compar. Romuf. & Theſ. & Rom, Qu. 13, 
T 
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The common way of Divorcing was by ſending a Bill ro the 
Woman containing the Reaſons of the Separation and the render 
of all ber Goods which ſhe brought with ber, this they rerm'd © 
repudium mittere, Or elſe it was perform'd in ber preſence be- 
fore ſufficient Witneſſes, with the Formaliries of rearing tbe 'Wri- 
tings, refunding the Portion, taking away the Keys, and turning 
the Woman our of Doors. But bowever the Law of Remulus 
came to fail, ir's certain that in later Times the Women roo as 
well as the Men might ſne a Divorce, and enter on a ſeparate 
Life, Thus Fuvenal Sat 9. 


==———--——- Fugientem ſepe puellam 
Amplexu rapui, tabulas quoq; fregerat & jam 
Sipnabat. ; 
And Martial Lib. 1o, Epigr. 4. 


Menſe novo Mais veterem Proculeia maritum 
Deſeris, atq; jubes res ſibs babere ſuas. 


We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the grounds 
of the common Opinion about the borrowing and lending of 
Wives among the Romans. He that chargerh them moſt ſevere- 
ly with this Practice is the moſt Learned Tertullian in his Apolo- 
8Y, chap. 39. Onmia indiſcreta ſunt apud nos, &c.” All things ((ays 

, ſpeaking of the Chriftians) are common among us, except our 
Fives : We admit no Partnerſhip in that one Thing, in which other 
Men are more profeſſedly Partners, wbo not only make uſe of thetr 
Friend's Bed, but very patiently expoſe their own Wives to a new 
Embrace: 1 ſuppoſe, according to the Inftitution of the meſt wiſe 
Ancients, theGracian Socrates, and the Roman Cato, who freely 
lent out their Wives ta their Friends, And preſently after, O /a- 
pientie Attice © Romane gravitatis exemplum ! leno eſt Philoſo- 
phus & Cenſor. O mondrous Example of Auick Wiſdom, and of 
Roman Gravity! a Philoſopher and a Cenſor turn a Pair of Pimps. 

Chiefly onthe firength of this Aatbority, the Romans bave been 
generally rax'd with ſuch. a Cuſtom : And a very great Man of 
our own Country (a). expreſſeth his Compliance with the vulgar 
Opinion, tho? be ingeniouſly exrenuares the Fanlr in a parallet 
Inftance, So much indeed muſt be granted that tho' the Laws 
made thoſe Husbands liable to a Penalty who either bir'd our 
their Wives for Money, or kept them after they had been actu- 
ally convicted of Adultery; yet the bare permifſion of that 


(a) Sir William Temple, Introduttion to the ih, of Engy ; 
, * Crime 
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Crime did not fall under the Notice of the civil Power. And Ul- 
ian \ays exprelly, es qui patitur uxorem ſuam delinquere, matri- 
moniumq; ſuum contemnit ; quiq; contaminatione non indignatur, 

adulterim non infligitur. He that ſuffers bis Wife to defile 
hs Bed, and conteinning bu Matrimonial Contratt # not diſpleasd 
at the Pollution, dr&s not incurr the Penalty of Adulterers. Bur 'tis 
almoſt impoſſible that this ſhou'd give Occaſion to ſuch a Fancy, 
being'no more than what is tolerated at preſent, Ir may there- 
fore be alledg'd in Fayour of the Romans that this Opinion might 
probably bave its Rile from the frequent pratice of that ſort of 
Marriage, according to which a Woman was made a Wite only 
by Poſſeflion and Ute, without any farther Ceremony. This 
was the moſt Incompleat of all Conjugal Tyes ; the Wife being 
ſo, rather by the Law of Nature, than according to tbe Ro- 
man Conftitution ; and therefore ſhe was nor call'd Materfamilias, 
nor bad any Right to inberic the Goods of her Husband ; be- 
ing ſuppos'd to be,taken purely on the Account of procreating 

Iſflae : So that after the bearing of Three or Fonr Children, ſhe 
mighbt lawfully be given to another Man. 

As to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertu//ian has 
miftook the Cenſor for him of Utica, and fo loſt the Sting of his 
Sarcaſm) the beft Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
Strabo and Plutarch. The Place of Strabo is in his ſeventh Book. 
"Isrpso1 on et F Tarvgoy im duTos 61 vouu Tis yuvairas Ts 
ayes exddipu Emtpors dvdigdory imeidiiy ik duF dvinwyTor Von 
Tea, Tire" xabdmy x; KdTwy Ogmiria Juiyw]t Godin Thy Maguias 
£0" 1{av, tam mAaty Popaioy ni. They report of theſe Tapu- 
rians that 'tis counted lawful among them to give away their Wives 
to other Men, after they have had Two er Three Children by them : 
As Cato, in our time, upon the requeft of Hortenfius, gave him 
bis Wife Marcia, according to the old Cuſtom of the Romans. Here 
by iz: and Jil, we ſhon'd not underſtand the lending or 
letting out of Women, but the marrying them co new Husbands ; 
as Plato uleth 7«.22v $v;ariper mucin to beſtow Daughters in Marriage. 

Plutarch before he proceeds to bis Relation, has promis'd that 
this Paflage in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in a Play, and 
1s very difficult ro be clear'd, or made- out with any certainty, 
His Narration is taken out of Thraſeas, who bad it from Mimnats- 
us, Cato's Friend and conſtant Companion, and runs to this Effect. 

" Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of Ggnal Worth, and approved 
*. Virtue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and Familiarity 
« With Caro, bur d@$d alſo to be united to his Family, by ſome 
© Hliance 
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alliance in Marriage. Therefore waiting upon Cato he begun 
to make a Propoſal abour taking Cato's Daughter Porcia from 
Bibulw, 10 wbom ſhe had already born, three Children, and 
making her his own Wife, cffering to reſtore ber after ſhe bad 
born bim a Child, if Bibulus was not willing to part with her 
altogether : Adding that tho this in the Opinion of Men mighe 
ſeem Strange, yet in Nature it wou'd appear Honeſt and Profi- 
rable ro the Publick, with much more to the ſame Purpoſe. 
Cato con'd not bur expreſs bis Wonder at the ftrange Project, 
bur witha) approv'd very well of uniting their Houſes : When 
Hortenſius turning the Diſcourſe did not ftick to acknowledge, 
that it was Cato own Wife which be really defir'd. Cato per- 
ceiving his earneſt Inclinations, did not deny bis Requeſt , bur 
* ſaid that Pb;/ip the Father of Martia ought allo to be conful- 
* red. Philip, being ſent for, came, and finding thty were 
* well agreed, gave his Daughter Martia1to Hortenfins, in the 
* preſence of Cato, who bimſelf alſo affifted ar the Marriage, 

So that this was nothing like lending a Wife cur, but actually 
marrying her to another while her firſt Husband was alive, ro 
whom ſhe may be ſuppos'd to have came by that kind of Matri- 
mony which is founded in the right of Poſſeſſion. And upon the 
whole the Romans ſeem to bave been hitherto Unjufllj Taxed 
the Allowance of a Cuſtom nor uſvally pratis'd amcng the moſt 
barbarovs and ſavage part of Mankind. 
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CHAP. XA. 


Of te ROMAN Funerals. 


T H E moſt ancient and generally receiv'd Ways of Burying 
have been Interring and Burnipg ; and both theſe we find 
ar the ſame time in Uſe among the Romans, borrow'd in all pro- 
bability from the. Grecians, That the Grecians interrd their 
dead Bodies may in ſhort be evinc'd from the Story of the Epheſe- 
an Matron in Petrconiw, who is deſcribd fitting and watching 
her Husband's Body laid in a Vault. And from the Argument 
which Solon brought to juſtifie the Right of the Athenians to the 
Iſle of Salamis, taken from the dead Bodies which were buried 
there not after the wanber of their Competitors the Megarenſi- 
ans, but according to the Athenian Faſhion ; for that the Megaren- 
fians; win'd the Carcaſe ro the Eaft, and the Athenians 10 the 
Weſt ; and that the Athenians had a Sepulchre for eyery Body, 


whereas: 
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whereas the Meparenfians pur Two or Three into one (4).. That 
the ſame People ſometimes burnt their dead is beyond diſpute 
from rhe Teftimony of Plutarch, who ſpeaking of the Death of | 
Phocion tells us, that for ſome time none of the Athenians dar'd 
tight a Funeral Pile, ro burn the Body after their manner. As 
allo from the deſcription of the Plague of Athens in Thucydides 
73 Tipe  drnorgies, ec, with the Tranſlation of which paſſage 
Lucretiw conclades his Poem. | 

Namg; ſuos conſanguineos aliena rogorum 

Inſuper extruta ingenti clamore locabant, 

Sudebantq; faces, multo cum ſanguine ſep* 

Rixantes potius quam corpora deſererentur. 

Toprove that both theſe ways of Burial were us'd by the Re- 
mans is almoſt unneceflary. For Burning is known by every one 
10 have been their common Practice, And as for Interring, their 
great Law-giver Numa particularly forbad the burning of bis own 
Body, but commanded ir to be laid entire in a Stone Coffin (b). 
And we learn from Cicero (c) and Fliny (4), that the Family of the 
Cornelii interr'd their Dead all along 'till the rime of Sy4a the Di- 
Bator, who in bis Will gave expreſs Orders to have his Body 
burnt: Pxobebly ro avoid the Indignities thax might bave been 
offer'd it after burial by the Marian Faction, in return for the vio- 
lence ſhow'd by $yl/a's Soldiers to the Tomb and Reliques of Ma- 
TH, 

Bur tho' Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, yer in fome par- 
ricular Caſes it was Pofitively forbid, and look'd on as the bigh- 
eft Impiety. Thus Infants who died before the breeding of 
Teeth were enclos'd unburnt in the Ground (e), 


—=—==m- Ferri clauditur infans 
Et minor ipne regs, Juvenal Sat. 15. 


The Place ſer apart for the interment of theſe Infants was call'd 
Suggrundarium, The ſame Superſtition was obſerv'd in reference 
to Perſons wha had been ftruck dead with Lightning or Thunder 
{f), For they were never burnt again, bur after a great deal of 
Ceremony perform'd by the Avſp:ces, and the Sacrifice of a Sheep, 
were eirber pur into the Earth, or elſe fomerime ler alone to 
lie upon the Ground where they had fallen. In both Caſes the 
Place was preſently inclos'd either with a ſtone Wall, or Stakes, 
or ſometimes only with a Rope, baving the Name of Bidental, 


— Plutarch in Solon. Cb) Plutarchin Num. (c) De Leg. lib. 2. (4) 
N. H. lib. 7. cap. 54+ (e) Idem lib. 7. cap. 16.(f) Idem lib, 2. cap. 54- 
from 
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from the Bidens or Sheep that was offer'd. Perſius uſeth Biden- 
ral for the Perſon that bad come tozhis unbappy End. 


An quia non flbris ovium Ergennaq;. jubente 
Triſte jaces lucs, evitandumq; bidental. Sat. 


For they fanſied rbat where &'er a Thunder-Rolt fell, the Gods 
had a particular Deſire to have thar place Sacred to their Wor- 
ſhip ; and therefore whether a Man had been kilt'd or no, they 
us d the ſame Superſtition 1 in hallowing the Ground (a). 

The ſeveral forrs of Funerals fall under the common Heads of 
Funus inditivum and Funus tacityum. The funus indifiivum had 
its Name ab indicendo from inviting, becaufe' on ſuch Occafions 
there was made a general [nvitation of the People by tbe Mouth 
of a Publick Cryer. This was celebrated with extraordinary. 
Splendor and Magnificence, «he People being preſented with 
vublick Shows, and other uncommon Divertifſements. The Fu- 
nw Publicum, which we meer with fo often, may be ſometimes 
underſtood as entirely the ſame with the Indi&:ve Funeral, and 
ſometimes only as a ſpecies of ir. It is the ſame when ir denotes, 
all rbe Stare and Grandeur of the more noble Funerals, fach as 
were uſually kept for rich and great Men. Ir is only a ſpecies 
of the Ind;Aive Funeral, when enther ir Ggnifies the proclaiming, 
of a Vacation, and an enjoyment of publick Sorrow, or the de- 
frayiog the Charges of the Funeral out of the Publick Stock. For 

'tis probable thar at both rheſe Solemnities a general Inviration, 
was made by the Cryer, yer in this Latter it was done by Or- 
der of ike Senate, and in the Former by the Will of the Sins 4 
Perſon, or the Pleaſure of his Heirs, Bar no one will bence 
conclude, rhat rhe Fanerels of all ſuch rich Men were attended 
with the Formality of a Vacation, and an Order for Pablick, 
Grief. For this was counted the greateſt Honour that cqu'd be. 
ſhow'd to the Relicts of Princes themſeives : Thas tbe Senate de- 
creed a publick Funeral for Syphax, the once great King of- Nu-, 
midia ; and for Perſes King of Macedon, who both died in Prifon 
under the Power of the Romans (b), And Suercnins informs us, 
that Tiberius, (c) and Vitellins, (d) were buried in the ſame State. 
Yer upon account of having perform'd any fignal Service to the, 
| Commoen-wealth, this Honour was often conferr'd on private, 
Men : and ſometimes upon Women too, as Dio relates of Atria 


=_y  —— 


, (4) Dacier on Horace Art. Poet. Verſe 471. (b) Val. M6 x. lib, 5. 
cap. 1. (c) Cap. 75. (4) Cap. ” 
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the Mother of Tulics Ceſar (a); and Xiphilin of Livia (b). Nor. 


was this Cuſtom peculiar ro the Romans, for Laertiws reports of 
Democritws that decealing after be had liv'd above a hundred 
Years, be was honour'd with a Publick Funeral. And Fuft;n tells 
us, that the Inbabitants of Marces/les, then a Grecian Colony, up- 
on the News of Rome's being taken by the Gauls, kept a Publick 
Funeral to teſtifie their Condolance of the Calamity (c). 

There ſeem to have been different ſorts of Publick Funerals in 
Rome, according to the Magiſtracies, or other Honours, which 
the deceaſed Perſons had born. As the Pretorium, the Conſulare, 
the Cen/orium, and the Triumphale. The rwo latt were by much 
the more magnificent, which though formerly diftinguHh'd, yer in 
the time of the Emperors were join'd in one with the name of 
Funus cenſorium only 3 as Tacitus often uſerh the Phrale. Nor 
was Cenſorian Funeral confin'd to private Perſons, but the very 
Emperors themſelves were honour d with the like Solemnity after 
their Deaths; as Tacitus reports of Claudius (d), and Capitolinus 
of Pertinax. 

The Fun tacitum, oppos'd to the Ind/Q:ve, or Puablick Fune- 
ral, was kept in a private manner without the Solemnization of 
Sports, without Pump, without a Marſhaller, or a general Invi- 
ration. Thus Seneca de Tranquil, Anim. Morti natw es : minw 
moleſtiarum habet funus tacitum. And Ovid. Triſt, 1. Eleg. 3. 


Quocung; aſpiceres lutus gemituſq; ſonabant, 
Formaq; non tacits funeris inſtar erat. 


| This is the ſame that Capirolinus calls Funus vulgare, when be 
reports that Marcus Antoninus was ſo extreamly kid and muni- 
ficent, as to allow even Vulgar Funerals to be kept at the Charge 
of the Publick, Propertius calls it pleberum funus. 


Adfant 


Plebeii paro# funeris exequie. Lib. 2. El. 4. 
Auſonius : Funus commune. 


Tu gremio in proavi funus commune locatum, 


And Suetonius, funus tranſlatirium, when he informs us that 
Britannicus was buried after this manner by Nero (e), 


er err 


—— 
— 


(4) Lib. 47. (b) In Tiberjo. (c) Lib. 43. (4) Annal.12. (ce) Ner. 33- 
To 
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To the /ilent Funerals may be referr'd the Funera acerba, or 
untimely Obſequies of Youths and Childrea ; which: Fuvena/ 
ſpeaks of Sat. 11. 


Non prematuri cineres, non funus acerbim 
Luxurie, &Cc. 


And Virgil. An. 6. 


Infantumq; anime flentes in lamine primo : 
Quios dulcu wite expertes © ab ubere raptos 
Abſt7lit atra dies, © funere merfit acerbo. 


The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided iato ſuch as were us'd 
to Perſons when they were dying, and ftich as were afterwards 
perform'd to the dead Corps. | 

When all Hopes of Life were now given oer, and the Soul as 
ir were juſt ready for its flight, the Friends, and neareſt Relations 
of the dying Party were wonc to kiſs bim, and etabrace his Body 
till be expired. Thus Suetonius (a) relates that Auguſtus expir'd 
in the Kiſſes of Livia, Nor need there be any farther Proof of a 
Cuſtom, which every Body is acquainted with. The Reaſon of 
it is not ſo, well known: Moſt probably, they thought by this 
pious Act to receive into their own Bodies the Soul of their de- 
parting Friend. Thus Albinovanus in the Epicede of Livia, 


Sofpite te /a/em moriar, Nero ; tu mea condas 
Lunnna, & accipias hanc animam ore pio. 


For the Ancients believ'd that the Soul when it was abont leay*- 
ing the Body, made uſe of the Month for its _ whence 
animam in primo ore, or in primn labrs tenere, is to be at Death's 
Door. And they might well imagine the Soul was thus to be 
transfus'd in the laſt At of Life, who cou'd fanfie that it was 
communicated in an ordinary Kiſs, as we find they did from 
theſe Love-Verſes, recired by Macrobius, the Original of which 
is attributed ro Plato : 


Dum ſemihulco ſavio 
Meum puellum ſavior 


_ 


(a) Auguſt. 91 


—_—— 
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Dulcemg; florem ſpiritis 

Duco ex aperto tramite, 

Anima tunc agra © ſaucia 
Cucurrit ad labias mihi, &c. (a). 


Nor did they only kiſs their Friends when juſt expiring, but 
afrerwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on the Fu- 
nerale-Pile, Thus Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 1. 


Flebs, 6 arſuro peſitum me, Delia, lefto, 
Triſtibus & lachrymis oſcula mixta dabs. 


And Propertims, Lib. 2. Eleg. 12. 


Oſculaq; in gelidis ponet ſuprema labellis, 
Ciim dabitur Syrio munere plenus onyx. 


Another Ceremoby us'd to Perſons expiring was the taking off 
their Rings. * Thus Syetonivs reports, that when the Emperor 
* Tiberius {wouned away, and was reputed dead, -bis Rings were 
* taken from him, rho* be afterwards recoverd, and asked for 
© them again (b) They are much miſtaken who fanſie him ro 
have done this with Defign to change bis Heir ; for tho? 'rwas 
an uſual Cuſtom with the Ancients to confſtirute their Heir or 
Succeſſor by delivering him their Rings on their Death-bed, yet 
this Ggnified- nothing in caſe a Legal Will was produced to the 
contrary (c), 

Burt whether they took off the Rings to ſave them from the 
Perlops concern'd in waſhing and taking care of the dead Body, 
or on any other Acconor, 'tis very probable that they were after- 
wards reſtor'd again to the Fingers, and burnt in the Funeral- 
Pile ; 8s may be gather'd from that Verſe of Propertius, where 
deſcribing rhe Gboſt of bis Miſtreſs in the Habit in which ſhe 
was burn'd, he fgys, 


Et ſolitum dipito beryllon adederat ignn., Lib. 4. EI. 7. 


The Cuſtom of cloſing the Eyes of a departing Friend, cem- 
mon both ro Romans and Grecians, is known by any one that has 
bur look'd in a Claffic Author. It may only here be obſerv'd, that 
this Ceremony was perform'd for the moſt part by the neareſt 


(a) Macrob Saturn. lib.2.cap.2, (b)Cap.73- (c)SeeValer. Max.lib.7.cap.8. 
Relarion;: 
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Relation, as by Husbands to their Wives, and by Wives to their 
Hus bands, by Parents to their Children, and by Children «to their 
Parents,C9c. of all which we have a multitude of Inftances in the 
Poers, Pliny tells us that as they clos'd the Eyes of the dying 
Perſons, ſo chey open'd them too again when the Body was laid 
on the Funeral-Pile: And bis Reaſon for both Cuſtoms is, ut 
neque ab bomine ſupremiim ſpefari fas fit, & cwlo nom oftendi nefas 
(a) 3 becauſe they counted it equally impious, that the Eyes ſhor'd be 
ſeen by Men at their laſt motion, or that they ſhou'd not be expoſed to 
the view of Heaven. 

And for the Ceremonies us'd to Perſons after they were dead, 
they may be divided into three Sorts, ſuch as were perform'd be- 
fore the Burial, fach as concern'd the Act of the Funeral, and ſuch 
as were done after that Solemnity. 

Before the Burial we meer with the Cuſtoms of waſhing and 
anointing the Corps, not by any means proper to the Romans, 
but anciemly us'd by almoſt all the civilizd Parts of the World, 
owing their firſt Riſe ro the Invention of the Egyptians. Thele 
Offices in Rome were either perform'd by the Women whom 
they term'd Funerg ; or elſe in Richer or nobler Families by the 
Libitinarsi, a Society of Men who gat their Livelibood by pre- 
paring Things in order to their Solemnization of Funerals. They 
bad their Names from Libitina the Goddeſs who prefided over 
Obſequies. Hence the word Libitina is commonly us'd for 
Death ir ſelf ; or for every thing in general relating ro the Fu- 
nerals, becauſe in the Temple of thar Goddeſs all Neceſfaries 
proper on ſuch Occafions were exposd to Sale, Phedrus alludes 
r0 this Cuſtom, ſpeaking of a coverous Miſer, Lib.5. Fab. 77. 


Qui circumcides omnem impenſam Funeris, 
Libitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucrum. 


Bur, to return to the Libitinaris, they ſeem to have been rhe 
chief Perſons concern'd in ordering Funerals, undertaking the 
whole Care and Charge of ſuch a Solemnity at a fer Price ; and 
rherefore they kepr a great Number of Servants to perform the 
working Parr, ſach as the Pollinfores, the Veſpillones, &c. The 
firſt of theſe were employ'd to anoint the dead Body, ant the o- 
thers we may chance to meet with hereafter. In alluſion ta 
this Cuftom of anointiog the Corps, Martial plays very genrtilely 
on the Maſter of an Entertainment, where there was much Efſence 
to be got, bur very linſle Meat : 


| (a) Valer, Max, lib. 11, Cap. 37- 
| Z 3 nz 
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Unguentum fateor bonum dediſti 
Convivy, here, ſed nihil ſcidiſts. 
Res ſalſa eſt benz olere & eſurire. 
Oui non cenat © ungitur, Fabulle, 
Is vert mihi mortuus videtur. 


When the Body bad been waſh'd and anvinted, they proceed- 
ed to wrap it in a Garment : The ordinary People for this purpoſe 
made ule of the common Gown, and tho in fome Parts of Itab 
the Inbabirants were ſo rude as not to wear the Gown while they 
liv d, yet Fuvenal informs us that they did not want it at their 


Death ; 


Pars magna Italiz eſt, fi verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo top am ſumit nift mortuus. Sat. 3. | 


But thoſe wbo had born any Publick Office in the State, or 
acquir'd any Honour in War, were after their Death wraprt in 
the particular Gzrment which belong'd ro their Place, or to their 
Triumph ; as Livy (a) and Polybius (b) expreſly repart. It may 
bere be obſerv'd that the Ancients were fo very careful and ſuper- 
ftiriqus in reference ro their Funeral Garment, that they often, 
wove them for themſelves and their Friends during Life. Thus 
Virgil brings in the Mother of Eurzalus complaining, 


Nec te tua funera mater 
Produx:, preſſive oculos, nec vulnera lawi: 

Veſte tegens, tibi quam notes feſtina die/q; 
Urgebam, © teli curas ſolabar aniles. Fn. 11. 


If the Deceas'd had by bis Valour obtain'd any of the bonou- 
rable Coroners, it was conſtantly pur on his Head, when the Body 
was dreſs'd for the Funeral ; that the reward of Vertne might in 
ſome meaſure be enjoy'd after Death; as Cicero obſerves in his 
ſecond Book of Laws. Other Perſons they crown'd with Chap- 
lers of Flowers, and with thoſe too adorn'd the Conch on which 
the Body was laid. The Primitive Chriſtians declaim'd ſeverely 
againft this Cuſtom, as liule leſs than Idolatry ; as is to be ſeen 
particularly in M:nutius Felix (c) and Tertullian (4d). vis 


— 


' (4) Lib. 34. (5) Lib. 6. (c) 0av. pag. 109. Edit. Oxm, (d) De 
Corona Mil. 0) | O EY © 
The 
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The next Ceremony that follow'd was the collocatio, or lay- 


. ing out of the Body, perform'd always by the neareft Relati- 


ons. Whence Dzo cenſures Tiberius for bis neglect of Livin, 
iTe 117 Tay Emerrelato, urs umblavicay durds meoedero. He 
neither viſited her when ſhe was ſick, nor laid her out with his own 
Hands, after ſhe was dead. 


The Place where they laid the Body was always near the 
T hreſhold, at the entrance of the Houle. | 


\ 


Recipitg; ad limina preſſum 
Corpus, ubi exanims poſitum Pallantis Aceſtes 
Servabat ſenior. Virg, Ka. 9. 


And they took particular care in placing the Body, to turn the 
Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuſtom Per/iws has lefr 
as elegantly deſcrib'd in his Third Satyr, 


nn tandemq; beatulus alto 
Compoſitus leo craſſiſq; lutatus amomis 
In portam rigidos calces extendit 


The reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhow all Perſons wherher any 
Violence bad been the Cauſe of the Party's Death, which migbr 
be diſcover'd by the outward Signs. | 

We muſt not forget the Conclamatio, or general Out-cry ſet up 
at ſuch Intervals before the Corps, by a who waitcd there 
on purpoſe ; this was done, either becauſe rhey bop'd by this 
means to ſtop the Soul which was now taking its flight, or elſe ro 
awaken its powers which rhey thought might only lie filent 1n 
the Body without Action. For the firſt reaſon we are bebolden 
0 Propertins : | 


At mihi non oculos quiſquam inclamavit euntes, 
Unum impetraſſem te revocante diem, 


The other is taken from the explication of this Cuſtom by Ser- 
vius On the fixth of the /Zneids; and ſeems much the more pro- 


bable Defign. For the Phy ficians give ſeveral Inftances of Per- 


ſons, who being buried thro* baſte, in an Apopledtick Fir, bave 

afrerwards come to rhemſelyes, and many times miſerably periſh'd 

for want of aſliftance. L : 
If all this crying out Ggnified nothing, the Deceas'd was ſaid 


19 be Conclamatys, or paſt call, ro which practice there are fre- 


& 4 quent 
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quent AlluGons in almoft every Author. Lucan is very elegant to 
this parpole, 


Sic funere primo 

Attonite tacuere demus, quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent, nec mater crine ſoluto, 

Exi2it ad ſavos famularum brachia planus. Lib. 2, 


"Cherc is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was perform'd 
before the Burial, except the Cuſtom of ſticking up ſowe Sign, 
by which rke Houſe was known to be in Mourning, This among 
the Romans was done by fixing Branches of Cypreſs, or of the 
Pirch-rree, near the Entrance, neither of which Trees being once 
cut down, ever revive, and bave on that account been thought 
proper Embletns of a Funeral (a). 

Thus much was done before the Funeral; in the Funeral we 
may take notice of the E/atio, or carrying forth, and the Act of 
Burial. Whar concerns the Firſt of rheſe will be made our in 
obſerying tbe Day, the Time, the Perſons, and the Place, Whar 
Day after the Perſon's Death was appointed for the Funeraf, is 
not very well agreed on. Servius on that Paſſage of Virgil, a. 5, 
yell. 65. | 


Preterea, fi nona dies mortalibus egris, &c. 


expreſly tells us, that the Body lay ſeven Days in the Houſe, on the 
eiphth Day was burn'd, aud on the ninth the Relicks were buried. 
Bur- there are many Inſtances ro prov? that this ſer Number of 
Days was nor always cbſerv d. Therefore perhaps this belong'd 
only - ro the Indictive and publick Fanerals. and not to the Pri- 
vate at:1 Silent; eſpecially nor to the acerba Funera, in which 
Things were always huddled up with wonderfal Haſte, Thus 
Sueton;ns reyoi ts of the Funeral of Britanicus (b) and of the Em- 
peror Ocho (c): and Cicero pro Cluentio, Eo spſo die puer cum hord 
undecimi in publico © valrns viſus eſſet, ante notem mortuus, 
poſtridie ante lucem combuſ1us. | 
' As ro the Time of cairying forth the Corps, anciently t 
made uſe only of the Night ; as Servius obſerves on thoſe wor 
of Virgil, - 
———De more vetuſto 

Funereas rapuere faces. /EQ. 11, V. 142, 


(4) Plin. lid, 16, Cap. 33. Serv, ad En. 4. (c) Ner. 32. (4) 0th 811. 


s-C 
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The Reaſon he gives for it, is, that bereby they might avoid 
meeting with the Magiſtrates or Prieſts, whofe Eyes rhey thoughr 
wou'd be defil'd by ſuch a Spectacle. Mence the Funeral had its 
Name 4 funalibus from the Torches, and the Veſps/lones or Veſpe- 
roxes were {o call'd from Veſpera the Evening. 
Nothing is more evident than that this Cuſtom was not long 
obſery'd, at leaſt not in the Publick Funerals, tho? ir ſeems ro 
have continued in the ſilent, and private, as Servens acquaints us 
in the ſame Place, Hence Nero rook a fair Excuſe for hurrying 
his Brother Britannicus bis Body into the Grave immediately 
after be had ſent bim our of the World. For Tacitus reports that 
the Emperor defended the baſty Burial which bad caus'd ſo much 
Talk and Suſpicion, in a publick Edit, urging that it was a- 
greeable to the old Inftiturions, ro bide ſuch untimely Funerals 
from Mens Eyes, as ſoon as poſſible, and not detain thern with 
the tedious Formalities of Harangues and Pompous Proceflions. 
Ir may not be too nice a Remark, that in the more ſplendid Fu- 
nerals the former part of the Day ſeems to have been defign'd for 
the Procefſion, Thus Plutarch relates of the Burial of Sy{a, that 
the Morning being very Cloudy over Head, they deferr d carrying 
Forth the Corps till the Ninth Hour, or Three in the Afrernoon. 
Bur tho' this Cuſtom of carrying forth the Corps by Night in « 
great meaſure ceas'd, yer the bearing of Torches and Tapers ſtill 
_— in practice, Thus Virg:l in the Funeral of Pallas, 
n. 11, 


Lucet via longo 
Ordine flammarum, © lat* giſcriminat agros. 


And Perfius, Sat. 3. 


Hine tuba, candelg, &c. 


And becauſe Tapers were likewiſe ns'd at the Nuptial Solem- 
nity, the Poers did not fail to take the bint for bringing them both 
into the ſame Fancy. As Propertius, Book 4. Eleg. laſt : 

Viximus inſignes inter utramq; facem. 
And Ovid 1n the Epiſtle of Cydippe ro Acontins : 


Et face pro thalami fax mibi mortis era. 
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Among the Perſons concern d in carrying forth the Corps, we 
may begin with thoſe that went before the Funeral-Bed, ſuch as 
the Sitscines, the Prefice, the Ludis and Hi(triones, the new 
Freed-Men, the Bearers of the Images, &c. The Name of the 
Swticines, A. Gelius (a) derives from Situs and Cano, from ſinging. 
ro the Dead. They were of two ſorts, ſome ſounding on the 
Tramper, others on the Flute or Pipe. That the Trumpets bad 
a ſhare in tbis Solemnity, we learn from Virgil in the Funeral of 
Pallas, Fin. 11. 


E xoritur clamorq; virim, clangorg; tubarum. 


And from Propertsus, Book 2. Eleg. 7. 


Ah! mea tum quales, caneret tibi Cynthia ſomnos, 
Tibia, funeſt# triſtior illa tubi, 


And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Mag-pye, that upon 
hearing the Trumpets at the Funeral of a Rich Man, for ſome 
time after quite loſt ber Voice, and cou'd raiſe no manner of 
Note, when on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all this while deeply 
meditating on the Martrter, ſhe ftrnck ap exactly the ſame Tunes 
that the Trumpets had play'd, and hit all the Turns and Changes 
tro Admiration (6), 

For *ris likely that the Trumpets were us'd only in the Pablick 
Funerals to give the People Notice to appear at the Solemnity, as 
Lipſiu inſtructs us (c). 

The Tibicines ſome reftrain to the Funerals of Children, and 
younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the Anerds, 
and Statius, Theb. 6. in the Funeral of Achemorw. 


Tum ſignum luis cornu grave mugit adunco 
Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum producere mangs. 


The Learned Dacter has lately declar'd himſelf of the ſame Opt 
nion (d). Bur 'tis certain that this cannot always bave held 
good. For Suetonins mentions the Tibie in the Funeral of Fulius 
Ceſar (e), and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his Apogelocynthoſis, 
And Ovid (ays of bimſelf in plain words, 


Interea neſtri quid agagt niſi triſte libells ? 
Tibia funeribus convenit iſta meis. Triſt.1, El.1. 


— nom ts 


(a) Lib.20.cap.2. (6) Plut.de Animal.Solert. (c)De militia, lib.q. cap- Ic 0, 
(4) On Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. v. 44. (?) Cap. 83: 


There- 
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Therefore it ſeems more probable that the Flutes or Pipes wer 
us'd in all ſorts of Fanerals, as the moſt accurate Kirchman ha 
given bis Jadgment. 

Ir appears from the Figures of Trumpets and Flares on che 
old Monuments, that the Ioftruments of thoſe Kinds usd at Fu- 
neral Sotemnities were longer than the ordinary ones; and fo fit 
red to give a ſharper and more mournful Sound. Hence Ovid 
calls the Funeral Trumper longa tuba. 


Pro longd reſonet carmina veftra tubi. Amor, 2. El. 6, 


After the Muſicians, went the Prefice, or the Mourning Women, 

hir'd on purpoſe ro ling the nenia or leſſw, the Funeral Song, 
fill'd with the Praiſes of the Deceasd; but for the moſt part 
rrifling and mean. Hence the Grammarian in Gel/;ws rook his 
Flour againſt the Philoſopbers, Vos Philoſophi mera efts (ut M. Ca- 
to ait) mortuaria Gloſſaria. Nam qui collegiſtis © lefitaſtis res te- 
tras © inanes © frivolas, tanquam mulierum voces preficarum (a): 
Tou Philoſophers (as Cato ſays) are mere dealers in traſh, for you go 
and read and colle# a Parcel of dry worthleſs Stuff, juſt ſuch for 
all the World, as the old Women whine out who are hir'd to fing the 
Mourning Song at a Funeral. 
Thar the Ludis and Hiſtriones, the Mimicks and Players went 
before the Funeral Bed, and danc'd after the Satyrick manner, 
we bave the Authority of Diony/ſiws in bis Ninth Book. And 
Suetonius tells a Story of the Arch-Mimick who acted at the Fu- 
neral of Veſpaſian (b). | 

The Cuftom for the Slaves to go with their Caps on before 
the Corps, and to be thereupon made Free, is confirm'd by a 
=_ of Fuſtinian, . and we meet with many Examples of it in 

iſtory. 

As to the Beds or Couches born before in the Funeral Solem- 
nity, the Defign of theſe was to carry the Waxen Images of the 
deceasd Perſon's Anceftors, which were therefore us'd only in 
the Funerals of thoſe who had the jus imaginum, the right of 
keeping the Effigies of the Men of their Family, which at home 
were ſet up in Wooden Preſſes, and taken rhence to be publick- 
ly ſhown after this Manner, on the Death of any of their near 
Relations (c), Before the Corps of Princes, or ſome extraor- 


O——  —— — —— 


(a) A. Gell. lib.18. cap. 7. (5) Cap. 19. (c) Plin. N, H. lib, 35- cap.2- 
dinary 
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dinary Perſons, not only the Effigies of their Anceſtors, but the 
Statues too of other great Men were born in State. Thus 4«- 
gu#ftus order'd Six hundred Beds of Images to be carried before 
at the Funeral of Marcellus; and Sy/l/a the Di4ator had no leſs 
than Six thouſand (a). 

Beſides all this, ſach as had been eminent for their Archieve- 
ments in War, abd gaind any conſiderable Conqueſt, bad the 
Images and Repreſentations of the Enemies they had ſubdu'd, or 
the Cities they bad raken, or the Spoils won in Battel ; as Dio- 
nyfius (b) reports in the Funeral of Coriolanus, and Dio (c) in thar 
= — This Cuftom Virg:! alludes to in the Funeral of 

as : 


Multag; pretereas Laurents premia pugne 
Aggerat, & longo predam jubet ordine ducs. 


And a linle after 3 


Indutoſq; jubet truncos hoſtilibus armis 
Ipſos ferre duces, inimicaq; nomina figs. 


The Lifors too made a part of the Proceſſion, going before 
the Corps to carry the Faſces, and other Enfigns of Honour, 
which the Deceasd had a Right to in his Life-rime. Tis very 
remarkable that the Rods were not now carried in the ordinary 
poſture, bur turn'd quite the captrary way, as Tacitus reports in 
the Funeral of Germanicus (d), Hence Albinovanus in the Fune- 
ral of Drufes : 


Quos primiim vids faſces, in funere vids, 
Et wid verſos, indiciumgq; mals. 


We may now go oh to the Perſons who bore the Bier, or the 
Funeral-Bed ; and theſe were for rhe moſt part the acareſt Re- 
lations, or the Heirs of the Deceas'd, Hence Horace, Book 2. 
Sat. 5. 


Cadaver 
Unitum oleo largo nudis humerss tulit heres. 


(a) Servius in ZAn-11, (b) Lib. 8, (c) Lib. 56, (d) Annal. 3. 
And 
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And Fuvenal Sat. 10. 


Incolumi Troj4 Priamus veniſſet ad umbras 
Aſſaraci magnis ſolemnibus, Heftore funus 
Portante, © reliqus fratrum cervicibus—— 


Thus they reportof Metelus who conquer'd Macedon, that he 
was carried to the Funeral-Pile by his four Sons ;5 one of which 
was then Pretor, the other three had been all Conſuls, two bad 
trinmph'd, and one perform'd the Office of Cenſor (a). | 

Sometimes Perſons who had deſery'd highly of the Common- 
Wealth were born at their Funerals, by the Magiſtrates, or the 
Senators, or the chief of the Nobility. Thus Plutarch relates 
of Numa, Suetonius of Fulius Ceſar (b), and Tacitus of Auguſtze 
(c}. And the very Strangers and Foreigners that happen'd ro be 
at Rome at the Death of any worthy Perſon , were very defirous 
of fgnifying their Reſpect ro his Memory , by the Service of 
carrying the Funeral-Bed, when he was to be buried : As P/u- 
earch rells us in the Funeral of Paulus Amylius , that as many 
Spaniards, Ligurians and Macedonians as bappen'd 1o be preſenc 
at the Solemniry, that were young and of vigorous Bodies, tcok 
np the Bed and bore it to the Pile. 

Perſons of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men too, 
if they were bated by the People, were carried ro their Burial 
by the VeſpiDones or Sandapilones, who lived by this Employmenr. 
Thus Suetonius {d) and Eutropius (e) relate of the Emperonr Dy- 
mitian, Thereforein this laſt way of bearing our, we may ſup- 
poſe rbem to have us'd the Sandapila or common Bier, as ini the 
former the Lefice or Le8s, the Lirters or Beds, This Bier is 
what Horace and Lucan call vils Arca. 


==——=—==——Anguſtis cjeta cadavera cols 
Conſervus vili portands locabst in arc*, Hor. L. 1.8. 8. 


Da wilem Magno pleheis funers arcam 
Que lacerum cor pus ficcos effundat in ignes. Luc. lib. 8. 


'Tis worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed was 
cover'd, and ſometimes not, Ir was expos'd open if the Party 


—_— 
— = — 
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7 tay lib, . yi Val. Max. |. 7. (b) Cap. £4. (c) Annal. r. 
ap. 17. (e) Lib. 7. 
had 
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bad died a natural Death, and was not very much deform'd by 
the Change ; and therefore now and then they us'd ro paint the 
Face, eipecially of Women, ro make thera appear with more 
Advantage to the Sight. Dio tells us in the Life of Nero, thar 
he daub'd the Body of Britannicw over with a fort of White 
Waſh ro hinder tbe Bloeneis of the Fleſh, and ſuch other Marks 
of the Poyſon from being diſcoyer'd ; but a great Rain falling 
a the time of the Proceſſion, waſh'd off the Faint, and expos'd 
the Fatal Tokens to the View of the whole People. 

Bur in Caſe the Viſage was very much dittorted, or upon 
ſome other Account not fit to be ſhown, they threw a Coveripg 
over the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Africanus was 
carried forth ro Burial ve/ato capite (a). Sometimes roo when the 
Face or Head bad been milerably bruiſed, as if the fall of an 
Houſe or ſome ſuch Accident bad occafion'd the Party's Death , 
they us'd to encloſe the Head and Face, in a Maſque, to binder 
them from appearing, and the Funerals in which this was pra- 
Etis'd tbey term'd larvata funera. 

Bur the gfgateſt part of the Perſons were thoſe that follow'd 
the Corple. Theſe in private Funerals were ſeldom many be- 
fides the Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd, and *rwas ve- 
ry uſual in a Will ro bettow Legacies upon ſach and ſuch Perſons, 
upon Condition they ſhou'd appear at rhe Funeral, and accom- 
pany the Corpſe. Bur ar the indi&ive or publick Funerals the 
whole City flock'd rogether upon the General Invitation and 
Summons. The Magitirates and Senators were not wanting at 
the Proceſlion, nor even the Prieſts rkemfelves, as we find in the 
Funeral of Numa deſcrib'd by Platarch. 

To give an Account of the Habit and Geftnre of the Mourn- 
ers, or of the Relations and others tbar follow'd the Corpſe, is in 
a great meaſure vnneceſfary ; for the weeping, the bitter Com- 
plaints againſt the Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, or ſomerimes 
cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the laying afide the 
nſnal Ornaments, are all roo well known to need any Explica- 
tion, Yerthere are many things fingular in theſe Subjects which 
deſerve our farther Notice. Thus they did not only tear of cur 
off their Hair, but had a Cuſtom to lay ir on the Breaſt, or 
ſomerimes on the Tomb of the Deceas'd Friend. Hence Ovid, 
of the Sifters of Narciſſus : 


-»-==-=P/anxere ſorores 
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Tergogit C5 peRtore fuſam 
Ceſariem ferro minuit, ſetiſq; jacenty 
Obnubit ten uia ora comis—=== 


"Tis no leſs obſervable that atthe Funerals of their Parents, the 
Sons went cover'd on their Heads, and the Daughters uncover'd: 
Perbaps only to recece as far as poſſible from their ordinary Ha- 
bir. Yer 'ris likely that in ordering che Sons to cover their Heads 
at ſuch Solemnities they bad regard ro the common Practice of 
always wearing [cmething on their Heads when they worſhip'd 
the Gods, and eſpecially when they were preſent at a Sacrifice. 
The Original and Grounds of this Superſtition are moft admira- 
bly given by Virg:! io the Propher Helenw bis Inftructions to A- 


Ned. 


Quin ubi tranſmiſſe ſteterint trans equora claſſes, 
Et pofity aris, jam votain littore ſolves, 
Purpureo velare comas adopertus amitt : 

Nequa inter ſanttos ignes in bonore deorum 

Hof#t ilis facies occurrat, & omnia turbet. 

Hunc ſocis morem ſacrorum, hunc pſe tenets : 
Hac caſti maneant in relligione nepotes. An, 3. 


As to the mourning Habits ir bas been alrcady obſerv'd (a) 
that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occafions went attir'd like 
Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that the common 
Wear for Mourning was Black, But we may farther remarke 
that tho' this was the ordinary Colour to expreſs their Grief, 
ns'd alike by both Sexes ; yet after the eftabliſkmenr of rhe Emz- 
pire, when abundance of Parry-Colonrs came in Faſhion, the 
old Primitive White grew ſo much into contempr, thar at laft it 


became proper to the Women for their Mourning Cloaths. Thus 
Statins in the Tears of Hetruſcw. 


Huc vittata comam niveoq; infignss amittu 
Mitibus exſequiis ades. 


And tho' it may with ſome Reaſon be thought that the Roer 
bere directing his Speech ro the Goddeſs Piery, gives her that 


pt — 
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*- (a) Bock s. cap. 7. RES: 
Habit 
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- Habit rather as a mark of Purity and Innocence, than as the 
proper Badge of Grief in her Sex ; yer the matter of Fact 3x 
fill evidentfrom the Authority of Plutarch, who States this Sub- 
je& for one of bis Problems, and gives ſeveral Reaſons for the 
Practice. 

After the PERSONS follows the PL ACE whither the 
Proceflion was direted, by which we muft be guided in our 
next enquiry. In all the Funerals of Notre, eſpecially in the 
Peblick or indi&7ve, tbe Corpſe was firft brought with a vaſt 
Train of followers into the Forum. Thus Horace Book 1, Sar, 6. 


=—===—=—— At bic fi ploſtra ducenta, 
Concurrantq; foro tria funera, magna ſonabit 
Cornua quod vincatq; tubes. 


Here one of the neareſt Relations aſcended the Roſtra and 0- 
blig'd the Audience with an Oration in Praiſe of rhe Deceas'd; 
If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, ir was diſcharg'd 
by ſome of rhe moſt eminent Perſons in the City for Learning 
and Eloquence., as Appian reports of the Funeral of Sylla (a). 
And Pliny the Y ounger reckons it as the laft Addirion to the Hap- 
Pineſs ofa very great Man, that he bad the Honour to be prai(- 
ed at his Funeral by the moſt Eloquent Tacirws, then Conſul (6); 
which is agreeable to QuinZ1/ian's Acconnt of this Matter, Nam 
& funebres, &c. For Funeral Orations ((ays be) depend very often 
on ſome publick Office, and by order of Senate are many times gi- 
wen in cherge to the Magiſtrates to be perform'd by themſelves in 
Perſon (c). | 

The invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed ro Valerius 
Poplicola ſoon after the expulfion of the Regal Family. Plutarch 
zells ns, that, honouring bis Collegues Obſequies with a Funeral O- 
ration, it /o pleas d theRomans, that 3t became cuſtomary for the 
Beſt Men, to colebrate the Funerals of great Perſons with Speeches in 
their CommenAation. 

Nor was this Hononr proper to one Scx alone , for Livy re- 
ports tha! :he Marrorns upon accotnt of making a Colleticn of Gold 
for the deliverance of Rome from the Gauls. were allow'd as a fip- 
wal Favour, to have Funeral Panegyricks in the ſame marmer as the 
Men. Plutarch's Relation of this Matter differs from Livy only 
in the Reaio:is of the Cato : © He acquaints us that when- ic 
* was agreed after the raking of Vers, thar a Bowl of Maſfly Gold 


| (a) epp:5+ line 14 ()Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1.{c) Iiſtitur. bb. 3. cap. 9+ - , 
* thon'd' 
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* ſhouw'd be made and ſent ro Delphi, there was fo great a ſcar- 
* city of Gold, and the Magiſtrates ſo puzzled in conſidering 
* how to get it, that the Romau Ladies meeting together and con- 
ſulting among themſelves, our of the Golden Ornaments that 
they wore, contributed as much as went to the making the Of- 
fering, which.in Weight came to eight Talents of Gold. The 
© Senate to give them the Honour they had delery'd, ordain'd 
* that Funeral Orations ſhou'd be usd art. the Obſequies of Wo- 
men as well as of Men, which bad never been a Cuſtom be- 
fore. Bur it ſeems probable that this Honour was at firſt only 
paid to aged Matrons ; fince we learn from the ſame excellent 
Author that there was no Prefident of any Faneral Oration on a 
younger Woman, 'till Fu/;us Ceſar firſt made one upon the Death 
of his own Wife. 

Cicero (a) and Livy (b) complain very much of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral-Speeches, as if they bad conduc'd in a great meaſure 
ro the corruption and falfiſying of Hiſtory. For it being ordi- 
nary on theſe occafions ro be directed more by the Preceprs of O- 
ratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, ir uſually bappen'd, 
that the deceas'd Party was exroll'd on the Account of ſeveral no- 
ble Artcheivements ro which he had no juſt Prerenfions : And el(- 
pecially when they came to enquire into their Stock and Origi- 
nal, as was cuſtomary art thefe Solemnities, they feldom fail'd 
to clap in Three or Four of the moſt renowned Perlons of the 
Common-Wealth ro il/uftrare the Family of the Deceavy'd; and 
ſo by Degrees well nigh ruin'd aii proper Diſtinctions of Houſes 
and Blood. 

The nexr place ro which the Corpſe was carried, was the place 
of Burning and Buri:l, It has been a Cuſtom among moſt Na- 
»ions to appoint this without the Ciry, particularly. among the 
Faws and Greeks, from whom ir may be ſuppos'd ro have been 
deriv*d down to the Romans. Thar the Fews Buried withour the 
Ciry is evident from ieveral places of the New Teſtament, Thus 
the Sepulchre in which Foſeph laid our Savicur's Body was in the 
fame Place in which he was crucified (c), vihich was' near to the 
City(d). And we read in St. Matthew that at onr Lord's Pafſion 
the Graves were open'd, and many Bodies of the Saints which ſlept 
aroſe, and came out of the Graves after his Reſurrettion, and went 
into the Holy City, and appear'd unto many (e). 

As to the Grecians, Servins in an Epiſtle ro Tully (f), giving an 
Account of the unhappy Death of his Collegue Marcellus, which 

(a) In Bruto. (6) Lib. 8. (c) 72bn 19: 41. (4) Jon. 19, 20, (e) Mat- 
thew 27. 52. and 53. (f) Famil. lib. 4. Epiſt. 12, 

Aa fell 
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fell out in Greece, tells bit, that be con'd not by any means ob- 
tain Leave of the Athenians to allow bim a ys, == within 
the City, they urging a religious Reſtraint in that Point, and the 
wanrof Precedenrs for ſuch a Practice. 

The Romans follow'd rhe ſame Cuſtom, from the very firſt 
building of the Ciry, which was afterwards fertled in a Law . 
by the Decemwvirs, and ofreti revivd and confirm'd by ſeveral la- 
xer Conftirations. The Reaſon of this Ancient Practice may be 
reſoly'd into a ſacred and a civil Confideration. As to the for- 
mer the Romans and moſt other People bad a Notion that what- 
ever had been conſecrared to the ſupernal Gods was preſently de- 
filed upon the rouch of a Corpſe, or even by bringing ſuch a 
Spectacle near it, Thus Agelius tells us that the Flamen Dials might 
not on any Account enter into a Place where there was a Grave; 
or ſo muchas touch a dead Body (a). And if the Pontifex Max- 
smus bappen'd to praiſe any one Publickly at a Funeral, be bad 
a Veil always laid over the Corpſe ro keep it from his Sight ; 
as Dio reports of Auguſtus (b), and Seneca of Tiberius (c). 'Tis 
likely that this might be borrow d from the Fewiſh Law, by 
which the High-Prieft was forbid ro uſe the ordinary Signs of 
Mourning, or to go #n to any dead Body (4). 

The civil Confideration ſeems to have been that neither the Air 
migat be corrupred by the ſtench of putrefied Bodies, nor the 
Buildings endangerd by the frequency of Funeral Fires. 

The Places then appointed for Burial wihour the Ciry were 
either Private or Publick ; 'the Private Places were rhe Fields or 
Gardens belonging to particular Families. Hence Martial rook 


the Jeft in one of his Epigrams on a Gemleman that bad buried 
abundance of Wives : 


Septima jam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
Plus null;, Phileros, quam tibs reddit ager. 


If it was poſſible they always buried in that part of the Field 
or Garden which lay neareft ro rbe Common Road, both to pur 


paſſengers in mind of mortality, and to ſave the beſt part of their 
Land, Thus Fuvenal Sat. 1. 


====—mmm- FE xperiar quid concedatur in illes 
Quorum Flaminid tegitur cins atq; Latind. 
And we bave ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Autbors, but 
they tell us the Urn was laid near ſach a Fay. Propertius is very 


(JD. 70. cap. 15. (Þ) ib. 54. (6) Contolat, ad Har. cap. 15. 4} 
Leviticus 21. 10, 11, * 


earneſt 
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earneſt in defiring that be may nor be buried after this ordinary 


Ciiftotn, near a celebrated Road, for fear it ſhou'd diſturb his 
Shade, 


Dis faciant mea ne terri locet ofſa frequents 
Qua facit aſſiduo tramite vulgus iter. 

Poſt mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum; 

i Me tepgat arborea devia terra comd. 

Aut bumet 3gnote cumulus vallatus arene 3 | 
Non juvat ini media nomen habere via, Lib, 3. Eleg. 15, 


The Publick Burying Place s were of Two Sorts, thoſe whicki 
were allotted ro the Foor, and thoſe which were pur io this 
Uſe. only at the Funerals of great Perions, The former were 
the Puticule or Puticuls without the Eſquilian Gate; they con-+ 
tain'd a grear quantiry of Ground, and were put io no othet 
Uſe, than the barying the Bones and Aſhes of Perions of rh 
loweſt Rank, who bad no private Place of their own-ro lay the 
Corple in. Bur becauſe rhe vaſt Number of Bones depoſited 
here, infecting the Air, rendred the neighbouring Parrs of rhe 
City unbealtby, Auguſtus gave away a great many Acres of this 
Common Field ro bis Favourire Me#cenas, who wirnd it itfitd 
fine Gardens. This Horace tells us at Large, Book t. Sar. 9; 


Hue privs anpuſtis ejeta cadavera cellis 
Conſervus vils portanda locabat in arca, 


Hic miſere plebi ſtabat commune ſepulchrum, &c. 


The publick Place affign'd for the Burial of great Perſons was 
commoniy the Campus Martius ; this Honour cou'd nor be pro- 
turd but by & publick Decree of Senate, and was never confer- 
ted but on Men of the bigheft Stations and Merits. Thus Plu- 
earch relates of Lucullus, and Pompey ; Appian of Sylla (a), Sue- 
toniits of Draſus (b), and Virgil of Marcellus. 


Quantas ile virim magnam Mavortis ad tirbem 
Campus aget gemitus ? vel que, Tiberme, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere recentem ! En. 6. 


Cicero in bis Ninth Philippic reports that Servius Sulpitim up- 
6n account of his many fignal Services to the Common-Wealrh 


— 


(4) EaefoAs lib. I, (6) Clad. cap Is Wn . | n 
Anz as 


—_— 
_— 


- 
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was honour'd with a publick Sepulchre in the Campus Eſquilinw, 
or in any other Place where be pleasd, Thirty Foot in Dimenh- 
on every way, and ro remain to his Heirs and Pofterity. Bur 
there are nor many Inſtances of the like Practice. 

Ir has been ſaid that the ordinary Cuftom was to bury with- 
out the City, but we muſt except fome' Sepulchres, as thoſe of 
the Veſtal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws allow'd a 
Burying-Place within the City (a). The ſame Honour was-al- 
low'd to \fome extraordinary Perſons, as to Valerius Poplico!a (b), 
and to Fabritius (c), being to continue to their Heirs. Yet none 
of the Family were afterwards there interr'd , but the Body be- 
ing carried thither, one plac'd a burnirg Forch under it, and 
then. immediatly took ir away; as an artettation of the Deceas'd's 
Priviledge, and bis receding from his Honour: And thea the 
Body was remov 6 to another Place. 

Having done with the carrying forth, we come to the AF of 
Burial. The Corpſe being brought in the manner already de- 
{crib'd, - without the City, if they defign'd ro burn ir, was carried 
directly .to the place appointed for that purpoſe, (which if ir was 
Join'd with tbe Sepulchre, was call'd Buſtum, if ſeparate from 
n, Uſtrina) and there laid on the regus or Pyra, @ Pile of Wood 
prepar'd ro burn it on, This Pile was built in the ſhape of an 
Altar, differing in Height according ro the Quality of the 
Deceas'd, Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Miſenws, En. 6, 


—— Aramq, ſepulchrs 


Congerere arboribw, celoq; educere certant, 
And Ovid againſt Ibs : 


Et dare plebeio Corpus inane roo. 


The Treeswhich they made nſe of, were commonly ſuch as 
had moit Pirch er Rofin in them, and if they took any other 
Wood they ſplit is, for the more eafie catching Fire : 


Procumbunt picee, ſonat i&a ſecuribus ilex 
Fraxine*q; traves ; cunes © fiſſile robur 
cinditur.--=== Virg. En. 6. 


(a) Ad An. 9. (b) Plutarch in his Life. (c) Cicero, 
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Round about the Pile they us'd to ſer a parcel of Cypreſs- 
Trees ; perbaps to binder the noiſom Smell ofthe Corpſe. This 
Obſervation is owing to Virg:l in the ſame Place: 


Ingentem ſtruxere pyram, cus frondibus atris 
Inte.xunt latera, © ferales ante cupreſſus 
Confituunt. 


Thar the Body was plac'd on the Pile not by it ſelf but rogether 
with. the Conch or Bed on which it lay, we have the Authority 
of Tibullus, Book 1. EI. 1. 


Flebs, © arſuro prſitum me, Delia, lefo. 


This being done, the next of Bloud perform'd the Ceremony 
of lighting the Pile, which they did with a Torch, turning their 
Face, all the while, the other way, as if ir was done out of Ne- 
cefiity, and not willingly. Thus Virg:! An. 6. 


=—=----Subjetam, more parentum, 
Averſi tenuere facem, © 


As ſoon as the Wood rook Fire, they wiſt'd and pray'd for a 
Wind to aflift the Flarnes, and hafien rhe conſuming of the Bo- 
dy which they look'd on as a fortunate Accident, Thus Cynthia 


in Propertius : 
Cur ventos non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti ? 


And Plutarch in the Life of Sy/la reports, * That the Day being 
* Cloudy over Head, they deferr'd carrying forth the Corpſe 'rill 
© abour rhree in the Afternoon, expecting it wou'd - rain : But a 
* ſtrong Wind blowing full againſt rbe Funeral-Pile, and ſetting 
* it all on a Flame, his Body was conſumd in a Moment. As 
* the Pile ſhrunk down, and the Fire was upon going out, the 
* Clouds ſhower'd down , and continued raining till Nighr. So 
* that his good Fortune was firm even to the laſt, and did as ir 
* were officiate at his Funeral. 

Ar the Funerals of the Empercurs or Renowned Generals, as 
ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the Compa- 
ny made a ſolemn Courſe (Decurfio) three times round the Pile , 


ro ſhow their Aﬀection tro the Deceas'd ; of which we bave nu- 
ARa3 merous 
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merous Examplez in Hiſtory. Virgi! bas nor forgot to expreſs 
this Cuſtom: Sand 


Ter circum acceuſos cinfti fFulgentibus arms 
Decurrere rogos ter maſtum funery ignem 
Luſtravere in equx, ululatuſq; ore dedere. En, 11, 


The Body never burnt without Company, for becanſe they 
fanfied tbat tbe Ghoits delighted in Blood, rwas cuſtomary to 
killa great Number of Beatts, and throw them on the Pile ; 


Multarhoum circa matangor corpora morts 
Setigerdſq; ſues raptaſq; ex omnibus apris 
In flammam jugulant pecudes-—- Virg, En. 11. 


In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages they us'd to murder 
Mev, and caft rbem into the Funeral-Flames of Princes and Com- 
manders, The Poets never burn a Heroe, without this inbu- 
mane Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus | 


AuPerz utr Tewoy Wea mor viicc ed Ay. 
And Virgil lib. 10. 


Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem ques educat Ufens, 
Viventes rapit. infernis quos zmmolet umbris, 
Capriveq; rogi perfundat ſangume flammg. - 


Bur beſides theſe there were abundance of Preſents thrown in- 
ro the Fatal Flames of ſeveral forts : Thele conſiſted for the moſt 
Parr of coftly Garments and Perfumes thrown on the Body as it 
burn'd. Thus Virg:! Fn. 6. Fx 7 


Purpureaſq; ſuper veſtes velamina notaz 
Conjiciunt, | Ln 


And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Cato Funior 
ar the Funeral of bis Brother Cpio, to have been taken up in 4 
vaſt quantityof coſtly Garments and Perfumes. 

All the Precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balſams that the Ancients 
were acquainred with, we find employ din their Funerals : Hence 
Fuvenal deicribes a Fop that us'd abundance of Eſſence. | 


Ee 
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Et matutino ſudans bo amoms, 
Quantum vix redolent duo funera.—--=--Sat. 4. 


The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms burnt with 
them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Miſenus, 


==-===-=Decorantq3 ſuper fulgentibus arm. Xn. 6. 
And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the Enemy : 


- Hine ali ſpolia occifis direpta Latinis % 
Conjiciunt igni, galeas enſeſq; decoros, 
Frenaq; ferventeſq; rotas : Pars munera nots 
Jpſorum chypeos, & non felicia tela, 


When the Pile was burn'd down they put out the remains of the 
Fire, by ſprinkling Wine, that they might rhe more cafily ga- 
cher up the Bones and Aſhes. 


Poftquam collapfi cineres, ac Flamma quievit, 
Relliquias vino © bibulam lavere favillam, Virg. Mn. 6. 


This gathering up the Bones and Aſhes, and puning them in- 
toan Urn, was the next Office paid to the Deceasd, which 
they term'd offilegium, The whole Cuſtom. is moſt fully and e- 
legantly deſcrib'd by Tibu0us in bis Third Book Eleg. 2. 


Ergo ubic\m tenuem, &c. 


How the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be diftinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe of the Beaſts, and Wood, and other Materials, 
is not eakie to be conceiy'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe the difference ro - 
have aroſe from the artificial placing of the Corpſe on the Pile, 
ſo thar every thing elſe ſhon'd fall away on cach fide, and leave 
the Humane Reliques in a Heap by themſelves. 

Nothing now remain'd but ro put the Urn into the Sepulchre, 
and fo ſprinkle the Company with Holy-W ager, and ſo diſmiſs 
them. Virg, An. 6. | 


Ofſaq; lea cavotexit Chorinzus abeno, 
Idem ter ſecios purd ciroumtulit undi, 
.Aa4 Spargens 
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Spargens rore levs & ramo felics olive, 
Luſtravitq; viros, dixitq; noviſſima verba. 


' Theſe noviſſima verba wereeither directed tothe Deceas'd, or 
ro the Company, The form of Speech with which they rook 
leave of the Deceas'd was, Vale, vale, vale, nes te ordine, quo na- 
etura permiſerit cuntti ſequemur. The word with which the Pre- 
fica dilmils'd rhe People was ILICE T, as much as zre cet. 
As they went away they had a Cuſtom of wiſhing for Light 
Earth, to lay on the Relicks, which they reckon'd a great Hap- 
pineſs, Hence 'tis an uſual Inſcription on Ancient Funeral Mo- 
numents $, T. T. L. or Sit tibi terra levs. 

To enquire into the Origipal of Sepulchres, their ſeveral 
Kinds and Forms, the variety of Ornaments, the difference of 
Inſcriptions, and the many ways of violating the Tombs of the 
Dead, wou'd be roo nice a Diſquifition for the preſent Deſign, 
Yet we muſt no: paſs by the Cenotaphia—or Mobuments erected 
on a very ſingular Account, either to Perſons buried in another 
Place, or to thoſe who had receivd no Burial, and whoſe Re 
liques cou'd nor be found. 

Thus Suetomi ys tells us that the Soldiers in Germany, raisd an 
Honorayy Tomb to the Memory of Druſws, tho' bis Body bad been 
carried to Rome, and depofited in the Campus Martius (a). And 
we often find the Generals raifing Tombs to the Honour of rhoſe 
Soldiers whoſe Bodies con'd not be found after a fight. Theſe 
tumuls inanes or honoraris, when erected to the Memory of par- 
ticular Perſons , were uſually kept as ſacred as the true Monu- 
ments, and bad the ſame Ceremonies perform'd at them. Thus 
Virgil deſcribes 4ndromache keeping the Anniverſary of He&or's 


Death. Zn. 3. } 


Solemnes tum ferte dapes, © triſtia dona 

Libabat cineri Andromache, maneſq; wvocabat 
Heforeum ad tumulum, virids quem ceſpite inanem, 
Et geminas cauſam lachryms ſacraverat aras, 


And Eneas tells Deiphobus that he has paid him ſuch an Hon- 
our. * 


Tunc egomet tumulum Rbeteo in littore inanem 
Conſtitui, 3 magn# Manes ter voce vocavi : 
Nomen & arms locum ſervant.-—==--- 


Zneid, 6. 


" (4) Sueton, Claud, cap. 1. 


AFTER 
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AFTER THE FUNERAL we are to take notice of 
the ſeveral Rires perform'd in Honour of rhe Dead, at the Fefti- 
yals inftirured with that deſign, The chief time of paying theſe 
Offices was the Feralsa, or Feaft of the Ghoſts in the Month of 
February, but *rwas ordinary for particular Families to bave pro- 
per Seaſons of diſcharging this Duty, as the Novennzalia, the De- 
nicalia and the like, The Ceremonies themſelves may be re- 
duc'd to rheſe Three Heads, Sacrifices, Feafts, and Games; to 
which if we ſubjoin the Cnaftoms of Monrning, and of the Con- 
ſecration, we ſhall rake in all that remains on this Subject. 

The Sacrifices (which they calPd Inferie) confilled of Liquors, 


Victims and Garlands. The Liquors were Water, Wine, Milk, 
Blood, and liquid Balſam, 


Hic duo rite mero libans carcheſia Baccho 
Fundit bums, duo late novo, duo ſanguine ſacro, Virg. /£n, 5. 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offer'd ro the Manes, 
which were uſually of the ſmaller Cartel, tho' in ancient Times 
was Cuſtomary to uſe Captives or Slaves in this Inhumane 
Manner. 


The Balſams and Garlands occur eyery where in the Poets, 
Propers. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 


Afﬀeret huc unguenta mihi, ſertiſque ſepulchrum 
Ornabit, cuſtos ad mea buſta ſedens. 


Tibullus, Lib. 3: Eleg. 4. 


Atqz aliqui ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, 
Annua conſtrufo ſerta dabit tumulo. 


Befides theſe Chaplets, rhey ftrow'd looſe Flowers about the ww 
Monument. Thus V;rgil, An. 5. 


Purpureos jecit flores, ac talia fatur. 


And again Zn. 6. 


Tu Marcellus eris, Manibus dace lilia plens : 
Purpureos ſpargam flores ; animamg; nepotss 
His ſaltem accumulem don#, © fungar inant 


Munere, 
a" P The 
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The Feafts celebrated ro the Hononr of the Deceas'd, were 
either private, or publick. The Private Feaſts were term'd $5- 
licernis, from Silix and Cene, as if we ſhou'd ſay Suppers made 
on @ Stone. Theſe were prepard both for the Dead and the 
Living. The Repaſt defign'd for the Dead, confifting commen- 
, A ans, Letrices, Bread and Eggs, or the like, was laid on 
the Tomb far the Ghoſts to come out and eat, as they fanfied 
they wou'd, and whar was left they burnt on the Stone. Tra- 
vellers tell us that the Indians at preſent bave a ſuperſtitious 
Cuſtom much of this Nature, pyttiog a piece of Meat always in 
the Grave with the dead Body, when they bury in the Planta- 
tions. 

"Twas from this Cuſtom that to expreſs the moſt miſerable 
Poverty of Creatures almott ftary'd, they us'd to ſay ſuch an ane 
got bis Vifuals from the Tombs. Thus Catullus ; 


Uxor Meneni ſap? quam in fepulchretis 
Vidiſtis ipſo repere de rogo cenam, 

Quum devolutum ex igne proſequens panem 
A ſemiraſo tunderetur uſftore, 


And Tibullus bis Curſe is much to the ſame purpoſe. 


Ipſa fame ſtimulante furens eſcaſq; ſepulchro 
Querat, © 4 ſevis ofſa relita lupis. 


The Private Feaſts for the Living were kept at the Totab of 
the Deceas'd, by the neareft Friends and Relations only, 

The Paublick Feafis were when the Heirs or Friends of ſome 
rich or gfeat Perſon oblig'd the People with a general Treat to 
bis Honour and Memory ; as Cicero reports of the Funeral of 
Scipio Africanus (a), and Dio of that of Syl8a (b)9 And Suetonius 
(c) relares that Fulius Ceſar gave the People a Feaft in Memory 
of his Daughter. There was a Cuſtom on theſe Occafions ro 
diſtribute a Parcel of raw Meat among the poor People, which 
they rerm'd viſceratio; tho' this was ſometimes giyen withonr the 
Pablick Feaſts. 

The Funeral Games have already been diſpatch'd among the 
other Shows. | 

As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before 
obſery'd by the bye, we may farther rake notice of the time ap- 


(a) In Orat. pro Murena. (b) Lib. 37. (c) Cap. 22. 
pointed 
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pointed for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remarkable 
Ways of exprefiling it. * Numa (as Plutarch tells us in his Life) 
+ preſcrib'd Rules for regulating the Days of Mourning, accord- 
* ing to certain Times and Ages. As for Example, a Child of 
* Three Years, and ſo upwards to Ten, was to be mourn'd for 
* ſo many Months as it was Years Old. And the longeſt time 
* of Mourning for any Perſon wharſoeyer, was not to exceed the 
* Term of Ten Months: Which alſo was the time appointed 
* unto Widows to lament the loſs of their deceas'd Husbands, 
* before which they cou'd not without great Indecency paſs un- 
* to ſecond Marriages: But in caſe their Incontinence was ſuch 
* as con'd not admit fo long an Abſtinence from the Nuprial- 
* Bed, they were to ſacrifice a Cow with a Calf for expiation 
* of their Fault. 

Now Remulus his Year confiting but of Ten Months, when 
Numa afterwards added two Months more, be did not alter the 
Time he had before ſertled for Mourting, and therefore tho' af- 
ter that Time we meet with /ufus annuus, or « Year's Mourn- 
ing often taken upon the Death of ſome Eminent Perſon, we 
muſt cake ir only for the old Year of Romulus, or the ſpace of 
Ten Months. | 

There were ſeveral Accidents which often occaſion'd the con- 
cloding of a Publick or Private Mourning before the fix'd 
Time; fſach as the Dedication of the Temple, the Solemnity 
of Publick Games, or Feſtivals, the ſolemn Luſtration performed 
by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Magi- 
ftrare or General ; which being Times of publick Rejoycing, 
wou'd bave otherwiſe imply'd a Contradidtion. 

As to the Tokens of Private Grief, they bad none but what 
are common to moſt Nations, as the keeping their Houſe for 
ſuch a rime, the avoiding all manner of Recreations and Ea- 
rertaintnents, and the like, But in Pablick Mourning "was a 
fingular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern by making the Term 
and all Buſineſs immediately to end, and (errling a Vacation, ill 
ſach a Period ; of which we have frequent Inftances. | 

The laft Ceremony defign'd to be ſpoken of was Conſecration. 
This belong'd properly ro the Emperors, yer we meer too with a 
private Conſecration which we may obſerve in our way. This 
was when the Priends and Relations of rhe Deceas'd canoniz'd 
bim, and paid bim Worſhip in private, a piece of Reſpect com- 
monly paid ro Parents by their Children, as Plutarch obſerves in 
his Roman Queſtions. Yet the Parents roo ſomerimes conferr'd 
the ſame Honour on their deceas'd Childgo, as .Cicero promiſeth 
vr ty | _ 
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to do for his Daughter Tu[l:a, in the end of bis Conſolation ; and 
tho' that Piece be ſuſpected as we now have ir, yer the preſent 
' Authority loſes nothing of its Force, being cited hererofore by 
Latantiw, according to the Copies extant in bis time, 

The Publick Conlecration had its Original from the Deifica- 
tion of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinued till the time of 
the Emperors, on moſt of whom this Honour was conferr'd. The 
whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcribd by Herodian in his 
Fourth Book, the Tranſlation of which Place may conclude this 
Sabject. | | 

* The Romans (lays be) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate thoſe 
* Emperors who leave either Sons, or defign'd Succeflors at their 
© Death 5; and thoſe who receiv'd this Honour are ſaid ro be en- 
* roll'd among the Gods. On this Occafion the whole City main- 
* tain a Publick Grief, mix d as it were with the Solemnity of a 
© Feſtival, The true Body is buried in a very Sumpruous Fun:» 
© ral, according to the ordinary Method. Bur they contrive to 
* have an Image of the Emperor in Wax, done tq the Life ; and 
* this they expoſe to publick view, juſt at the entrance of the 
© Palace Gare, on a ftately Bed of Ivory cover'd with rich Gar- 
© ments of Embroider'd Work, and Cloath of Gold. So the I- 
© wage lies there all pale, as if under a dangerous Indiſpofition, 
* Ronnd the Bed there fir, the greateit part of the Day, on the 
© Lefi-fide, the whole Senare in Black ; on the Right, rhe Aged 
* Matrons, who either upon account of their Parents or Husbands 
* are reputed Noble ; they. wear no Jewels or Gold, or other 
* uſual Ornaments, bur are attird in cloſe white Veſts, ro expreſs 
* their Sorrow and Concern, This Ceremory continues Seven 
* Days together; the Phyſicians being admitted every Day to 
© the Bed, and declaring the Patient to grow all along worſe and 
© worſe, At laſt when they ſuppoſe him to be dead, a ſelect 
* Company of Young Gentlemen of the Senatorian Order take 
* up the Bed on their Shoulders, and carry it thro' the Holy Way 
into the old Forum, the place where the Roman Magiſtrates us'd 
ro lay down their Offices, On both fides there are rais'd Gal- 
leries with Seats one above another, one fide being fill'd with 
2 Choire of Boys all Nobly Deſcended, and of rhe moſt emi- 
nent Patrician Families ; the other with a like Ser of Ladies of 
Quality ; who both together fing Hymns and Pzans compos d 
in very monrnful and paſſionate Airs, to the Praiſe of the De- 
ceasd. When theſe are over, they take up the Bed again, and 
carry it into the Campus Martius ; where, in the widelt part of 
the Field, is erected a fonrſquare Pile, entirely composd of 
. large 
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« large Planks, in Shape of a Pavilion, and exactly regular and 
« equal in the Dimenfions. This in the infide is filld up with dry 
. Chips, bur withour is adorn'd with Coverlids of Cloth of Gold, 
- and beantified with Pictures, and curious Figures in Ivory. 
* Above this is placd another Frame of Wood, much leſs indeed, 
* bur fr off with Ornaments . of the ſame Nature, and baving 
* little Doors or Gates ſtanding open about ir. Over this are 
© ſera Third and a Fourth Pile, every one being conſiderably 
© leſs than that on whick'it ſtands; and ſo others perbaps, rill 
* they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the Top. The Fi- 
* gure of this Structure alrogerber may be compar ro thoſe 
Watch Towers, ' which are to be ſeen in Harbours of Note, 
and by the Fire on their Top direct the Courſe of the Ships 
into the Haven. After this, hoiſting up the Body into the ſe- 
cond Frame of Building, they ger togerher a vaſt Quantity of 
all manner of ſweer Odours and Perfumes, whether of Fruits, 
Herbs, or Gums, and pour them in Heaps all about ir : There 
being 0 Nation, or City, or indeed any Eminent Men, who 
* do nut rival one another in paying theſe laſt Preſents to their 
© Prince, When the Place is quite filld with a buge Pile of 
* Spices and Drugs, the whole Order of Knights ride in a So- 
* lemn procefſion round the Structure, and imitate the Motions of 
© the Pyrrhic Dance. Chariors roo, in a very regular and decent 
© Manner, are drove round the pile, having the Coach-men 
* cloath'd in purple, and bearing the Images of all the Illaſtri- 
* ous Romans, renown'd either for their Command and Admini- 
* ftration ar Home, or their Memorable Archievements in War, 
© This Pomp being finiſh d, the Succeſſor ro the Empire taking a 
* Torch in bis Hand, puts it ro the Frame, and ar the ſame time 
* the whole Company afliſt in lighting ir in ſeveral places, when 
* on a ſudden the Chips and Drugs catching Fire, the whole pile 
* is quickly conſum'd. Ar laſt, from the higheſt and ſmalleſt 
* Frame of Wood, an Eagle is ler looſe, which aſcending with the 
; _ rowards the Sky is ſuppos'd to carry the Prince's Soul to 
* Heaven, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the ROMAN Emtertainments. 


HE peculiar Caſtoms of the Romans it reference to eating 
and drinking will eafily fall under the Three Heads of the 
Time, the Place, and the Manner of their Entertainments, Ag 
ro the firft, the Romans bad no proper Repaſt befides Supper, for 
which the ordinary Time was about their Ninth Hour, or our 
lacy a Clock. Thus Martial reckoning up the Bufineſs of every 
our, 


Imperat exſtrutos frangere nona toros, 


Bur the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-ſet, in 
the Declenfion of the Day. 


Nunc eadem labente die convivis querit. Virg. En. 4. 


Ca the other fide the Voluptuous and Extravagant commonly 
yr _— Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus Hordce, 
k 1, Od. 1, 


Nee partem ſolsdo demere de die 
Spernit. 

And Fuvenal, Sat. io. 
Exul ab oftav4 Marius bibit, 


Thoſe that cou'd nor hold out till Sapper, us'd to break their 
Faft in ſome other part of the Day, ſome at the Second Hour, 
ſome at the Fourth, anſwering ro our Eight and Ten ; ſome ar 
the Sixth or about Noon, others at the Eighth or our Two, as 
their Stotnachs requir'd, or their Employments gave them leave. 
Ar this time they ſeldom eat any thing but a bit of Dry-bread, or 
perhaps a few Raifins or Nuts, or a little Honey. From the dif- 
ferent Honrs of taking this Breakfaft, 'ris likely that the jentacu* 
lum, prandium, merenda, &c. bad their original, being really the 
ſame Repaft made by ſeveral perſons ar ſeveral rimes (a). 

The PLACE in which the Romans eat, was anciently call'd 
Cenaculum, Seneca, Suttonius and others, ftile it Cenatio. But 
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a) Datier on Horace, Book I, Od. 1: y 
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the moſt common Appellation, which tbey borrow'd from the 
_—_—_— Triclinium. Servius on the firft of the AAncids to 
that Verle. 


Aured compoſuit Spondd mediumg; locavit. 


takes an Occafion to reprebend thoſe Grammarians who willhave 
Triclinium to fignifie a Room to ſup in, and not barely a Table. 
Yer (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from other Authors) 
Tully bimſelf uſeth the Word in that Sence: Fot in one of bis 
Epiſtles be tells Atticus (4) that when Ceſar came to Philippi, the 
Town was ſo full of Soldiers, as to leave Ceſar ſcarce a Tricls- 
nium to ſup in. 

Anciently the Romans us'd to ſup fGtting, as the Europeans at 
preſent, making uſe of a long Table. . 


Perpetuss ſolits patres conſiſtere menſis. Virg. Xn. 8. 


Afterwards the Men took ap a Cuftom of lying down , but 
the Women for ſometime after ſtill kept to fitting as the more 
decent Potture [b). The Children too of Princes and Noble- 
men for rhe ſame Reaſon us'd ro fit at the Backs of the Conches 
(c), whence after a Diſh or Two they withdrew without can 
any Ditturbance, Yer as to the Women 'tis evident that in a 
ter-rimes they us'd the ſame Pofture at che Table as Men. Thus 
Cicero in an Epiſtle ro P#tus relling bim of one Clyters, a Gen» 
tlewoman that was lately at a Trear with him, makes uſe of the 
Word accubuit. And Ovid in bis Foarth Love-Elegy of the Firft 
Book, adviſeth his Mittreſs about ber Carriage at the Table be- 
fore her Husband, 


Cim premit ile torum, wultu comes ipſe modeſto 
Ibs ut accumbgs,---—-— 


And Suetonius relates, that at an entertainment of the Em 
rour Caligula, he plac'd all bis Siſters one by one below bimſelf , 
uxore ſupra cubante, bis Vife lying above him. 

When they began thus ro lay down in ftead of fitting at Meat, 
they contriv'd a fort of Beds or Conches of the ſame nature 

- with thoſe on which they flepr, bar diſtinguiſh'd from them by 


—_— 


(a) Lib. 15. Epiſt. 50. (b) Val. Max. lib. 2. cap. 1. (c) Tacitus Ann. 
I 3. Suetonis Claud, cap. 32. 
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the Name of le## tricliniorum, or , tricliniares, the other being 
<all'd les cnbicularss. 

They were made in ſeyera! forms, but commonly fourſquare, 
ſometimes to hold Three or Four, iometimes T'wo Perſons, or 
only one. Yer in the ſame Entertaining-Room it was obſerv'd 
to have all the Conches of the ſame Shape and Make. Afﬀrer the 
round Citron-Tables grew in Faſhion , they chang'd the Three 
Beds (which denominated the Tricl/;nium) for the Stibadium, one 
fingle large Ccuch 1o-the Shape of a Half-Moon, or of the Gre- 
cian Sigma, from which it ſomerimes borrow'd its Name , as in 
Martial. 


Accipe lunat4 ſcriptum teſtudine ſigma. 


' Theſe S:ibadia rook their ſeveral Names from the Number of 
Men that they held, as the Hexac/inon for Six, the Heptaclinon 
for Seven, and fo on. 

The higber the Beds were, the more Noble and Stately, and 
the more Decent too they were thought, Hence Virgil Zn. 2, 


Inde toro pater /Eneas fic orſus ab alto. 
And again En. 6. 


— nnnnn——-Lucent genialibus alt 
Aurea fulcra tori == 


On the contrary, low Conches were look d on as ſo extremely 
Scandalous, that (as Valerius Maxim tells the Story } one Z£1:- 
25 Tubero, a Man of great Integrity and of very Noble Proge- 
nitors, being a Candidate for the Prztorſhip, loft the Place, on- 
ly for making uſe of a low ſorr of Supping-Beds, when he gave 
the People a pnblick Entertainment (a). 

On the Beds they laid a kind of Ticks or Quilts, ftuffed with 
Peathers, Herbs, or Tow ; which they call'd culcitre. Over 
theſe tbey threw in ancient Times nothing bur Goat's Skins ; 
which were afterwards chang'd for tbe tragula, rhe Coverlids or 
Carpets : Theſe we ſometimes find under the Name of toralie 
on account of belonging to the torus, Thus in Horace, 


-=Ne turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa 
Corruget nares. Lib, 2. Epilt. 5. 


(a) Lal. MAX. Lib. 7. C2P- &. 


And 


x” , 


And again, IVA 
Et Thrias dare cirettin iBota toralia, veſtes. Lib, 2. Sat; 4. 


Oa the Carpets were laid Pulvinz, or Pillows, for the Gueſts tg 
lean their Backs on. | p 

'Twou'd be endleſs to deſcribe the Variety and Richneſs of rhe 
Furniture with which they ſer of rheir Tables. - Ic will be e- 
nough ro obſerve from Pliny, that when Carchage was finally 
deſtroy'd by Scipio Africanus, rhe whole Mais of Treaſure found 
in that City, which had io long coarended for Riches, Glory 
and Empire with Reme it feif, amounted to no more than what 
in Pliny's time was often laid out in the Furniture of a Table (a). 

As ra the manner of the Entertainment, the Gnefts in the 
firit place Bath'd with the Matter of the Feaſt, and then chang'd 
their ordinary Cloths for the veſtzs convrvalss or cenatoria , a light 
kind of Frock ; at the ſame i1me having their ſoles pull'd off by 
the Slaves, that they might not foul the fine Carpets, and Fur- 
niture of the Beds. And now taking their Places, tbe firft Man 
lay at the Head of the Bed, reſting the fore Parr of his Body on 
his Lefi-Elbow , and having a Pillow or Bolfter to prop up his 
Back. The next Man lay with bis Head towards the Feer of 
the firſt, from' which be was defended by the Bolfter thar ſup- 
ported. his own Back;commonly reaching over ro the Navel of the 
other Man ; and the reſt after the ſame manner. Being ſertled on 
the Beds, in the next place they waſh'd their Hands : 


===<—= —==Ftratoq; ſuper diſcumbitur oftro 
Dant manibus famuls /[ymphas, Virg. Zn. 1: 


After this Lucy were ſery'd with Garlands, of Roſes and what- 
ever other Flowers were in Seaſon,” which rhey did nor wear ons 
ly on their Heads, but ſometimes too about their Necks 'and 
Arms : This too was the time to preſent them with Effeaces and 
Perfumes. | 

The Number of Gueſts is by Agellius ftared according to 
Varro, that they ſhou'd got be fewer than Three, or more tbart 
Nine ; either to expreſs the Number of the Graces or the Mu- 
ſes. | 
The moſt honourable Plate was the middle Bed, and the mid- 
\ dle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of firing in his 
Eighth Saryr of the 2 Book: 

Summus ego, © prope me Viſcus Sabin, & infra, 

Si memins, Varius : ciim Seroilio Balatrane 


': (a4) Nat. Hiſt, lib, 33. cap. 11. 


No 
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Vibidius ; quos Mecenas adduxerat umbras, 
Nementanus erat ſuper ipſum, Porcius infra. 


So that anfra aliguem cubare is the ſame as to lay in ones Bo- 
ſom, 2s St, Fohn is ſaid ro have done in our Saviour's ; whence 
Learned Men bave thorght that either the ſame Cuftom was ob- 
ſerv'd in almoſt all Nations; or elſe that the Fers, having bren 
lately conquered by Pompey, conform'd themielves in this, as in 
many other reſpects, ro the Example of their Maſters. 

Ar the beginning of the Feaſt they laid on their Belties, their 
Breaſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might have both 
their Hands at Liberty ; but rowards rhe Latter End they ei- 
ther reſted themlelyes on their Elbows , as Horace lays, 


Larguidus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet. 
And in another place , 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. Carm. 1. Od. 27, 


or if they had not a mind to talk, they lay all alorg ; all which 
Poſtures are to be ſcen in the old Marbles, which preſent rhe 
Dranghts of an Entertainment. 

They ſeem te have broughr in the ſeveral Courſes in Tables, 
and not by fingle Diſhes ; as Servius obſerves on that of Vir- 
gal, An. 5. 


Poſtquam prima quies epulis, menſ<q; remote. 


Burt ſome will underſtand by menſe in that place, rather the 
Diſhes than the Tables, becauſe ir follows preſently after, 


Dixit, © in menſa laticum libavit honorem. 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was re- 
mov'd, another was ſet in its Place with nothing but Drink. 

They wanted no manner of Diverſion while they were eating, 
having ordinarily Mufick and Antick Dances, and in Ancient 
Times-Combars of Gladiators. 

Pluterch tells us that Fulins Ceſar, once in a Treat which he 
made for the People, kad no leſs than 22000 Triclinia, which is 
enough to give an Idea of their publick Entertainments. 
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CHAP. XIE 


Of the ROMAN Names. 


* H E Roman Names, which many times grievoaſſy puzel 
ordinary Readers may be divided into four forrs,the Names 
of the ingenus, or Free-Born, the Names of the Freed-Men and 
Slaves, the Names of tke Women, and the Names of Adopred 
Perſons. 
The Ingenui had Three fevers] Names, the Prenomen, the No- 
men, and the Cognomer, Hence Fuvenal Sar. 5. 


wnennnnnnF; quid tentaverny unquanm 
Hiſcere, tanquam habeas tria noming,-==== 


The Prexomen anſwers to cur Chriſtian Name, but was not 
apos d 1:11 the afſuming the Manly Gown. The Names of this 
ſort moſt in uſe, rogerber with the initial Letters, which ordi- 
narily ftand for chem in Writing, are as follow ; 

A. Aulws, C. Caius, D. Decimus, K. Cefo, L. Lucius, M. 
and M. Mans and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publius, Q. 
Quintus, T. Titws. ; 

AP. Appius, CN. Cneus, SP. Spuriws, TI. Tiberius, MAM. 
Mamercus, SER. Servius, SEX. Sextw. 

The Nomen immediately follow*d the Prenomen, anſwering 
to the Grecian Patronymicks. For as among them the Poſteriry 
of /E1cus had the Name of AZacide, fo the Fulian Family in 
Rome were {o call'd from In/us or Aſcanius. Bur there were leve- 
ral other Reaſors which gave Original ro fome of the Preno- 
mens, as living Creatures, Places, and Accidents, which are ob- 
vious in reading. 

The Cognomen was added in the Third Place, on the Account 
of diſtinguiſhing Families, and was afſum'd from no certain 
Cauſe, bur uſually from ſcme particular Occurrence. . Bur this 
muſt be underſtood principally of the firſt Origival of the Name, 
for afcerwards it was Hereditary, tho' frequently chang'd for a 
new one. 

Grammarians uſually add a fourrtbName which they call Aguo- 
men ; bur this was rather an Honourable Title: As Cato was 0= 
blig'd with the conſtant Epither of the iſe, Craſſus of the Rich: 
And hence came the Africans, the Afiatici, the Macedonics, &C. 


Tully frequently nſes Cognowyn to fignitie theſe Appellations ; and 
| Bb 2 there- 
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therefore there is no need of being ſo Scrupulons as to expreſs 
our ſelves in theſe Caſes, by tbe fonrth Word, 

The Slaves in Ancient Times had no Name, but wiat they 
borrowed from the Prenomen of their Matter ; as Lucipor , Pu- 
blipor, Marcipor, as much as to ſay, Lucis puer, Publii puer &c. 
(a). Whes this Cuſtom grew out of Faſhion, the Slaves were u- 
ſually call'd by ſome proper Name of their own, ſometimes of 
Latine and ſomerimes of Grecian Original ; this was very often 
taken from their Country, as Davus, Syruws, Geta, &c. Upon 
their Manvmiſlion they rook up the Prenomen and the N:men of 
their Matters, but inſtead of the Cogxomen made uſe of their for- 
mer Name; as Marcus Tulius Tyro, the Freed-Man of Cicero. 
After the fame Manner it was cuitomaty for any Foreigner who 
had been made a Free Denizemn of Rome, ro bear the Nomen and 
Prenomen of the Perſon on whoſe Accondt they obrain'd that 
Privilege. 

The Women had Anciently their Prancmens as well as the Men, 
ſuch as Caia, Cecilia, Lucia, &c, Bur afterwards they feldem 
us'd ary otber befidesthe proper Name of their Family, as Fulia, 
Marcia and the like. Where there were two Siſters in a Houſe, 
the diſtiogniſhing Terms gvere Major and Minor ; if a greater 
Number, Prima, Seciinda, Tertia, Quarta, Quinta, or by con- 
traction, Secundilla, Quartilla, and Quintila. 

Adopted Perſons atfum'd all three Names of kim who oblig'd 
them with this kindneſs, but as a Mark of their proper Deſcent 
added at the end either their former Nomen or Cognomen ; the firſt 
exactly the ſame as before, / as Q. Serviltus Cerio Agalo Brutus 
the Name of M. Fumus Brutus, when adopted by Q Serwilius 
Cepio Agalo: ) Theother with ſome flight Alte: ation, as C. Ofta- 
vius when adopted by Fulius Ceſar was calld C. Julius Ceſar 
Ottavianus, : 

Tho' the Right and the Ceremony of Adoption be a Subject 
properly belonging to the Noticeof Civil Lawyers ; Yet it can- 
not be amiſs ro give ſome little Hints about the Nature of that 
Cuſtom in general. Every one knows the meaning of the Word, 
and that to Adopt a Perſon was to take him in the room of a Son, 
and to give bim a right to all Privileges which accompanied that 
Title. Now the Wiſdom of rhe Reman Conftitution made this 
Marter a Pablick Concern, When a Man had a mind ro Adope 
another int0 bis Family, be was oblig'd to draw up bis Reaſons, 
and ro offer them to the College of the Pontifices, for their Ap» 


—__ OO EI EEE een _—— —C= 


Ca) Ruin#ilian Inſtitut, lib. 1. cap. 4. Plin, N, H. lib. 33. cap, I 
| probation, 
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probation. If this was obtain'd, on the Motion of the Pontrfices, 
the Conſul, or ſome other Prime Magiſtrate brought in a Bill ar 
the Comtia Curata, to make the Adoprion valid. The private 
Ceremony confilted in buying the Perſon ro be Adopted, of his 
Parents, tor ſuch a Suc of Money, formally given and taken: 
As Sueton tells ns Augnſtus purchas'd his Grandicns Cairns and Lu- 
cius of their Father Agrippa. 

Aunlus Gellius makes a Diſtinction between Adoptio and Arro- 
gatio, as if the former belong'd only to the care of the Pretor, 
and was granted only'to Perions under Age; the latter to the 
Cognizance of the People, and was the free Act of Perſons grown 
up, and in their own power: Bur we Jearn from almok every 


Page of Hiſtory, That the Romans were not fo nice in tkeir 
Practice, as he 1s in his Obſervation. 


CHAFP MME 
Of t/ C Ty M AN ome. 


N enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Roman 
Coins, we may bcgin with the loweit ſort, that of Braſs. The 
Es then, or molt Ancient Money, was firſt itamp'd by Servius 
Tullius, whereas formerly it was diilinguiſh'd only by Weight, 
and not by any Image. The firſt Image was that of Pecus, or 
ſmall Catrel, whence it took the Name of Pecunia. Afterwards 
it had on one fide the Beak of a Ship, on the other a Fanus, and 
ſuch were the Stamps of che As : For as for the Tri:ns, Quadrans, 
and Sextans, they had the Impretiion of a Buat upon them. A 
long time did the Romans uſe this and no other Money, till afier 
the War with Pyrrbus, A. U. C. 434. five Years before the firſt 
Punick War, Silver began to be coined. The Stamps upon the 
filver Denarzs are for the moſt part Waggons, with Two or Four 
Beaſts in them on the one fide, and on the Reverſe, the Head of 
Rome, with an Helmer, The ViGoriats bave the Image of 
Victory fitting ; the Seſterti; uſuaily Caſtor and Polux on the one 
fide, and both on the Reverſe the Image of the Ciry: So the 
Caſtom continued during rbe Common-Wealth. Augnſtus caus'd 
Capricorn to be fer upon bis Coin, and the ſucceeding Emperors 
ordinarily their own Effigies : Laft of all came up Coin of Gold, 
which was Firſt ftamp'd Sixty two Years after that of Silver, in , 
the Conſulſhip of M. Livius Sa/inator, with the ſame Stamp and 


Images. 
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Images. So much for the ſeveral Kinds of Money, we may now 
proceed to the ſeveral Pieces under every kind. 

The As was ſo nam'd quaſi #5 or Braſs, being of that Me- 
ral, and ar firſt confifted of a Pound weight, till in the firſt Punic 
War, the People being greatly impoveriſh'd, made fix 4ſſes of 
the ſame Value our of One. In the Second Punic War, Hann:- 
6al prefling very hardly upon them, and putting them to great 
Shifts, rhe Aſſes were reduced to an Ounce a piece; and in 
Conclufion by a Law of Papyrius was brought down to half an 
Ounce, and fo continued. The As contain'd the tenth Parr of 
the Denarins and was in Value of our Money abour ob. qua. F he 
Semiſjis or Semi-2s half as much : The Triens was the Third Part 
of the As, the Quadrans the Fonrth, by icme call'd Triuncs and 
Teruncius, becaule it contain'd Three Ounces before the Value 
was Ciminiſhd. The Sextans or Sixth Part was that which e- 
very Head contributed ro the Funeral of ' Menenius Agrippa 5 bur 
theſe were not ſufficient for uſe, and theretore there were other 
Pieces made, as the Vncia or Twelfth Part of tbe Pound, the . 
Semuncia of the weight of Four Drachms, and the Sextula or 
Sixth Part of an Ounce. Farroſpeaks too of the Decuſſis in va- 
lue Ten 4ſ/ſes, or of a Denarius ; the Viceſſis of Two Dena- 
ris , and ſo upwards to the Centuſſis, the greatett Braſs Coin, in 
Vaiue 100 Aſſes, 10 Denaris, and of cur Money &s. 2 d. 

For the Silver Money the old Dezarius was ſo -nam'd becauſe 
Ir contain'd denos ers or aſſes, Ten Aſſes, tho its Weight and 
Value was not all rimes alike, For the o!d Reman Denarims du- 
rivg the Common-Wealth, weigh'd the Seventh Parr of an Quance ; 
and was in Value of our Money 8d. ob. c. with 5c 3 Bur the 
new Denarins which came up in the time of C/audius or a little 
before, weigh'd exactly an Attich Drachm, {o that the Greek 
Wrirers when they ſpeak of ir, for every Denariys mention a 
Drachm ; which of our Money was worth 7d. cb, Compurati- 
ons are generally made with reference to this new fort of Dena- 
7143 3 1f reſpect be had tothe arciemer Times, then all Reckon- 
ings are to be increas'd one ſeventh Part ; for juſt ſo much the old 
one exceeded the new. When we meet with Bigatns and Qua- 
dripatus , we mu{t underſtand the ſame Coin as the Denarims, fo 
cali'd from rhe Bi7e and Quadrig? ftampd upon ir, There was 
another Coin call d Vitoriatus, from the Image of Victory 
upon it, firſt ftamp'd in Rome by an order of C/odius, in Value 
half a Denarius, and therefore nam'd allo Quinarins, as contain- 
ing the Value of Five Aſſes ; it was worth of our Money 3 d. 
ev. q. The next that follows, and which makes ſq much Noiſe 
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Part IT. of the Romans. 
in Authors is the Seſtertius, ſo call'd quaſi Seſquitertius, becauſe it 
contain'd I'wo Aſſes and half, being Halt the V:&oriatus and a 
fourth Part of the Denarius. *Tis often call'd abſolutely. Num- 
mus, becauſe it was in moſt frequent Uſe, as alſo Seftertius Num- 
mus; it was worth of our Money 1 d. ob. qu. q. The Obotus 
was the fixth Part of the Denarius, equal to the Attick 38:4, as 
much as 1 d. qi. with us. The Libella was the tenth Part of the 
Denarius, and equal in Value to” the As; lo called as a little 
Pound, being ſuppos'd equal ro a Pound of Braſs 3; worth of our 
Money ob. qu. The Sembella, as if written Sema-/ibella, was 
balf this. And la#ly the Teruncins was the fortieth Part ofa De- 
narius, fonam'd becaule it was Worrh Three Ounces of Braſs; 
being inconfiderable in Value, and next ro Nothing. 

To come art laſt to the Golden Coins ; thoſe mott remarkable 
were the Aurei Denaris, {o term'd, either becaule they kad the 
ſame ſtamp as the Silver Denarz3, or becauſe in Bigneſs they 
much reiembled them. The old Aureus ftamp'd during the Com- 
mon-Wealth, weigh'd Two Siiver Denaris 3 Worth of our Mo- 
ney 17 5s. 1d. 05. qua, The new Auzeus ftamp'd about the begin- 
ing of the Empire, was lighter than the Former by One Seventh 
Pare 3 Weighing Two Drachms ; Worth about 15 5s. of our Mo- 
ney. Thus they continued Didrachmi for the Time of the firſt 
Five Ce/ars ; and then loft much in their Weight by the Fraud 
and Avarice of the ſucceeding Princes. In Neros Time they 
wanted a few Grains, under Galba a little more, under Nerva, 
Trajan, and Adrian no fewer than Eigbr ; under Veſpafian Ten , 
and the like under Antoninus Pins, M. Aurelius Severus,and others. 
Domitian indeed had in his Reign reſtcr'd to the Awre; their full 
Weight of 'T'wo Drachms, and ſo did Aure/ian afterwards, which 
was the l:t Regulation of the Matter while Rome continu'd to be 
the Seat of the Empire, 

The Marks of the ordinary Coins are as follow, The As be- 
cauſe at firſt it was a Pound-Weighr, is thus Expreſs'd L. and the 
Seſtertius, becauſe it contair.'d in Value Two Poundsof Braſs and 
a Halt, thus HS. or 11S. The Mark of the Quinarius or ViRe- 
riatus was A. 2nd of the Denarius X. or *;. 

The Summs in uſe among the Remanrs were chiefly Three; the 
Seſtertium, the Libra, and the Talent, The Seftertium contaia'd 
a Thouſand Seferriz, abour 7 /. 16 s. and 34. of our Money, 
We don't indeed find it in anyAncientAutbor in the fingular Num- 
ber, as now it is us d, but we very often meer with it in the Plu- 
ral, tho” withthe ſame Significaticn. In reckoning by Seſterces 
the Romans had an Art, which may be underſtood by —_— 
Rules. 
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Rules, The Firſt is, If a Numeral Noun agree in Caſe, Gen- 
der, and Number, with Seſterrius, then ir denotes preciſely fo 
many Seftertii, as- decem Seſtertii juſt ſo many, The ſecond is 
this, If a Nameral Noun of another Caſe be join'd with the Ge- 
nitive Plural of Seſtertiws, it denores ſo many Thouſand , as De- 
rem Seftertiiim ſignifies Ten Thouſand Sefterrss, Laſtly, if the 
Adyerb Numeral be join'd, it denotes ſo many Hundred Thou- 
ſand, as Decies Seſter:iiim fignifies Ten Hundred Thouſand Sefter- 
#ii; or if the Nameral Adverbbe put by ir ſelf, the Significati- 
on is the ſame, Decies or Vigeſies itand for ſo many Hundred 
Thouſand Seftertii, or as they lay, ſo mary Hundred Seftertia. 

The Libra or pound, contain'd Twelve Ounces of Silver, -or 
Ninety Six Drachms or later Denari:; and was worth of our 
Money 3 /. 

The Third Summ was the Talent, which contain d Twenty 
Four Seftertia , and Six Thouſand later Denarii, being the ſame 
with the Artich Ta/enr. For the Names of Talent, Mina, and 
Drachma , the Romans took from the Greeks, as the Greeks bor- 
row'd from rth-!n the Librg and the Vncia. The Talent was 
worth of our preſent Money 187 /. 105. pj 

We mecr 109 with a leſſer Summ, term'd the Sportula, being 
what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients after hav- 
ing waited upon them in Publick , . and now and then ar other 
times as they pleas'd ro appoint. It was in Value about a Hun- 
dred quadrantes or 18 d, ob. qua. Formerly inſtead of this 
Samm they us'd to deal a Doal to the Clients without the Door, 
. who receiv'd the Victuals in a little Basket made of a kind of 
Broom call'd Sportum. 
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'* Atca Lanrenia 
—_— 
Accnſatio 
* AciliasGlabrio 
Actionem intendeve 

Vide edere, 
Actiones Leeis 
Ainm (the Fight thae) 
Actor 
A:ctwarias 
Al beftias 
Ad lndes 
. Ad metalla 
Addictio 
Adoption 
* Adrian (Emper., 
Advocati 
«A:des ſacre 
eAidicula 
e/Xailes 
eA:diles Cereale: 
 eAidiles Curnaler 
«Adiles Plebis 
eAdilitii 
* eAEmylian(Erhpe.) 
* Aemylins 
AEneatores 
* /Equs. | 
«Ferarium facere 
Are diruti 
As | 
vEftimatio litis 
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193 
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eA.i1t6:} 
Aezger 
Agones 


86 
* Alaric King of the Goths 27 


Alba (Longa) 2, 3, 4 
Albo-galerns 322 
MM: - us. 
* Alexander ſevernsEmpe.) 23 
Alicata Chlamys 311 
Alrraigns 27 
mbire magi/tratum 106- 
Ambitas 173 
Ampliato 149 
* Amuitns 21 
'Av:6a) 278 
. * Ancus Martini <4 
Ancylia 
Asdatate'a ſort of _— 
| 278 
Animadcoer (50 141 


Aninmam in primo ore, or in 


primis labris tenere 333 
* Anna Perenna 94 
Amnuas biſſextilis 85 
Anqwifiio 141 
* Anthemins (Emper.) 25 


Anthony 14. vid. Marc, 

* Aniochys King of Syria 12 

* Antorius Caratalla (Emper.) 
22 

Vid. Marcas and Lygins . 


* Antoninus Pins 22 
* Antorinus his Pillar, 54 
Aper ._- 
B b Apex: 


322 
44 
I 22 
* Appins Claudius 7, 66 
_ p the Decemvir I10 


Aque & 1gnis interdiciio 144 


Aquedutts IRE 
Aquila (Standard of a:Legion./ 
194 
Agqnile praeſſe Ioid. 
Arabia (made a Province; 21” 
Arbiter bibendi. 250 
Arbitri T'3< 
Arches G2 


| Area of the Amphitheatre 43 
Arena | 43 
Aries "the battering Ram) 239 
Armatura 215 
Armenia” mace aProvince/ 21 
Armille 221 
AT107HH concnſſro 213 
Arms of the Romans 194 
.2rrepatio 373 
JAranices vid. Harafpices, 

8 373z &C. 
SCARmm 2 
Ajſria (made a Province) 21 
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Selling (tort of Plays) 2%8 
Athens (taken by Sy{la) 13 
17 A! 1 312 

* ain ikKing of Pergamns) 
t3 

IF ttila thie Hmn 27 
Auttorati 273 
1 4 * 


Anugurale 205 
Augurics 67,.68, 69 
Ayngurs 67, 68, 69 
. p = ( "RES "28 
-* Augstus (Emper.) 
Vid. Oftawvi, 
Avens (River) 32 
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* /ulus Plautius x9 
Akrei denarii 367 
* .urelian(Emper:): 24 
,Hſpicia I91 
js 6 T 
Auſpiciis ſuis rempgerere 197. 
AHX ilia I 89 
B, 
B2gnio'z 6, 57 
* Baliinas (Emper.)- : - 3 
Baliſt a 239 
Barritts 209 
Baſulice 483 
Baſilicns (a throw on the Dice) 
250 
Order of the Roman 
BAITEL 203,c. 


Beds of Inizges carried in Fro- , 


cell;on at Funerals 340 
Peneficiarit 199 
Peltiarii M47, 268 
Bigental 336 
Bigalts 37 
Bige 257, 374 
Biremis 243 
Biſſextus dies Q 


Blood-ictring,aPuniſhment cf 
the Koman Soldiers 220 
Borrowing and lending. of 


Wives among the Remans, 
probably a miſtake 333 &c. 
Bridges of Rome 38 
" Britacs 17,28, 22 
* Pritas 5, 6,15, 16 
Buccinatares 2083 
Buccine 208 
, Buccula 96 
Bulla aurea 310 
B-:;mr.g of the Dead 336 
Puſt 1s 356 
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(#4 Cecilia Wife ta Tarqu- 
nins Priſcas 321 
Cluliolus, or minor Calins 31 
Celins cr Celes 31 
Cerites 226, 
Caritumtabule 8%. 226 
 CeASAR 14, 15 
Calcei limnati 324 
Calcet mulles 325 
Calcyl: 249 
Calizats 3 26 
Caliye 1bid. 
Cixlige Speculatoriz wad, 
CALIGULA 17 
CAMITELALUS 7. 8 
Camp (form and crifion of 
* + | 210, CTC. 
ar:Þ4gt 2 
Campidetto res : I - 
Campus Martins * 47 
Campus Sceleratus 78 
Candidats —_ 
Candidatus Principis 115 


Canicula(a throw on the Dice) 


Canne /the Battle there ) II 
Cantabria {ubdued / 17 
Capitol _. 39 
Cappadocia (made a Province) 
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Caps and Hats not ordinar:- 


Iy us'd by the Rowans 300 
Capite cenſs 121 
Capmt porcinum 201 
Carceres | a6 
CARINU S(Emper.) 25 
Carmen Satiare 74 
Carmenta 66 
Carnifex 120 
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Carthage (deſtroy d BY 
C ARU & (Emper.) 25 


CASSIVOS $9.00 
eſtiua 210 
Care i terns thid. 
+————— S$tativ4 ibid. 
Catapulta 249 . 
Cataftaſis of the Drama 287 
cataſtrophe of the Dr 151 
Catilinarian Conſpiracy i4 
CATTI 2x 
Cared 44 
Celeres | I17 
Celeuſtes 245 
Cella of a Temple 41 
Cenotaphia 360 
Cenſors 112,6%c. 
C exforis 194 
cenſus | 112 
cenſus (pat tor a r.ch Man) 
| 170 
Centefima1tio - 1" Iny 
Centumviri litibus judicandrs 
; 1:2, 131, 138 
Centirid prarogativa 12 
Centurics 130 
Centuries or Ordines of Sol- 
cliers 135 
Centuricns 193 
Centur i90um primus 188 
Cerealia 94 
Cefts 'the F.xcrciſe deſcribd) 
254, 256 
Chariot Races 256 
C hariſtia 93 
( hirodotc 315 
C blaw:y; 313 
vid. alicata, 
Chorus 291, &c. 
CICERO 14 
B b 2 Ci 1- 


CTIMBRY 


COLLATINUS «5 
Callis Diaye 


#*, 


b 
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32 
wn Hortulorum 33 
—_—_— rw ibid 
eQntrinalis 31 
Collocatio 335 
Colonies 232 
Columna bellica 55 
Columna Roftrat a 54 
Columns, or Pillars $3 
Comitia 123, &C- 
m—(Calat4 129 
enturiats 130 
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13 —— Curiata 129 
C'n Tyre of the Gown = 308 — Tributa 126 
C:ntus Gabinds 308, 309 Comitium 50 
G-rcenſian ſhews 253 CO MMODUS 22 
' Circo's 43 Commons 97 
Circus Maximwng ibid. Companies of Charioteers 
CGirexitio Vigiluns 214 ——vid Fattio 
Cizilis queregs 215 ——- the Golaen 257 
Cuitates federate 226 —— the Purple th, 
Infra claſſem r;z1 — theSilver 17, 
Claſſes 120 C:xclamatio 243 
Clajjici authores, r31,i91d. Concsſſ:io armorum 203. 
Claſſicum | 203 Confarrcatio 329 
CLAUDIUS 58 Conquiſi-orcs 185 
CL AUD TIVU Sthe ſccond 24 Conlecration of Temples 40 
Clavi 315, &c, Conſccration ofEmperours 363 
Cavum pangere $5 ©, - Of Friends 11d, 
CLeECELI A 6, 7 CONSTANTINE the 
CLEOFUTRA 15,99 COKEALT 25 
Clients 97 Cunſtantizople loid. 
Cloace 5s CONSTANTIU® 26 
Cloſing the Eyes of departing CONST ANTIUS 
Friends 241 CHLORUS 25 
Clufian Ty, g Conſulares 194 
POCLES | Conſuls 107, &C, 
Coemptio 229 Conſulesr-dinarit 108 
Canaculum 266 Conſules ſufte i; ibid. 
Canatio ibid, CORNELIUS SCIPIO 
COgremen 371 rey I2 
Conrs P reatoria I91 Cornicines 202 
Cohors trima, ibid, Cornua (Muſick) 208 


Cornua{ Parts of theArmy) 192 


Sub Corona venire 232 
Corona Caſtrenfes 222 
- Clivica x B20 
murals 222 
— —z#avals zbid, 
ob/rdionalis ibid. 
roſtrata ibid, 
—— triumphalis ibid 
vallaris zbid 
Corene auree wid 
Corſica (fubdued) 10 
Coruvns (Engine) 233 
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Corybantes $1 
Cothurnxs 239 
Cottian -Ibs 18 
CRASSUS 14 
Crebid-c 326 
Cretata ambitio 30$ 
Crimen adulterii 138 
—— ambit #s 138 
—— falſt 138 
ex. ficarios 138 
— majeſt atis 126,138 
— parricidis 138, 134 
eculatus 126,138 
—__ Perduellionis 131 
ane plagr I 38 
WE repetundarnm 126, 138 
—— veneficis 138 
—- vis publice It1d. 
Criſt A 201 
Crup Nari 277 
Cacyllas 318 
Culc:tre 368 
Culeas 140 
Cultraris 86 
Cuneus 205 
Curetes 31,81 
' Curia Hoſtilia 48 
Couria Pompeii Ibid. 
Carie 47, 48 
Curio MAXIMHI I2 
C _ Ibid. 
Cuſtos purpur£ 311 
Gheel:; Priefit 81 
D 
' Dact 21 
Dacia made a Province 1v5d. 
AatTVASC wit 380 
Dalmatia ({ubdued) 17 
 Damnvn 143 


Daves faliares 75 


Decemjugis 257 
Decemwviri _. 
Decemviri litibus judicande . 
F22 
Decemyiri, Keepers of the Si- 
bylline Oracles 79 
DECII 193 
Necimatio 


213 
DECIVS (Emper) 23 
Decuma 


234 
Decumani Ibid. 227 
Decarie 129, 193 
Decuriones 195 
Deco at Funerals. .357 
Decuſſis 366 
Deauttores : 06 
Detenſi0 39 
Defauntts pro r roftris Levdiths. 
$1, 32 
Dejectio E rupe Tarpeis 145 
Lelatores 142 
Delubrum 28 
Denarins 373, Ee. 
Denicalia 36k 
Depontani 132 
Deportati 144 
Deportatio : ibid. 
Defignatores 306 


Devoting of the Generals 198 
Dr:adem 


DIA DUMEN(Emper,) 
23 
D:vaphus 319 
Ds ator 9, Fc. 
D I'DIUS JULTAN 
22 
Didrachmi 367 
Dies atri 90 
— —_ ibid. 
——comperen am 91k 
— fats | 
teſti 89 
T93----. 
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—ſrehares 91 
— profeſs $9, 90 
loa " = 
JEW ne 91 
Diem dicere res. 141 
AIWCNS 243 
Farreatio 329 
alngorO- zbid. 
DIOCLESIT AN 25 
Dire 69 
Dies F 132 
Diſcept atio cauſe 137 
Diſcs (the Exerciſe deſcrib*d) 

| 254 
Aisbaacg 110 
Divorce 32, &C. 
Do, Dico, #adico 90 
Dolabre 238 
DOMITIAN 21 
Def ſuo rem gerere 197 


Daamuir: Claſlits 245 
Daxmuiri, Keepers of the S:- 

bylize Oracl»'s 78 
Darmviri perducilionis or Ca- 


pitales 122 
F#x Legionis 197 
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E dere aft ionem 126 


Edifta ( Bills for a Show of 


Gladiators ) 269 
EGERIA 4 
*BcE0201 244 
FKaX76VG,O. ibid. 
FAneud\cyiic45 243 
'FAxrve 253 
E/atio 244 
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Elephants running in theCirco. 
249 

Emeriti 189 
Enfigns | 207 
Entertamments 266,C7C. 

. Epitaſis of the Drama 287 
Epula or Lettiſternia . $84 
Epulz 84 


Epmulones, or ſeptemrurrs epnlo- 
mum ; _ 
Eques, Equeſtris Ordinis, &- 
queſtri loco natus,the difler- 


ence between them. 98 
Equeſtria 44 
Equi redditio 187 
Equitatns juſt us 192 
Equites 185, 186 
Equitum protatio 136 
Fquitum recenſio bid, 
Equitum tranfuettio wid, 
Equum adimere 113 
Eſp-uſals 327 
Eſjedarit 2 7.8 
Efſedum 1bid. 
EVANDER( 66 
EUDOXIA 28 


Emvecatio deornm twtelariam22s 


Evocati 189 
—_— ( the bounds of the 

mpire) 22 
Excubie 213 
Frercitia ad palums 215 
Exilium 144 
Exire 279 
Fxodium ' 289 
Exodium Atellanicum. ibid. 
E xtiſpices 69 
Eztraordinarit 192, 210 
"EZcuid\ts © 315, 7 
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FAvius Maximus I1 
Fattio alba 256 
—prafna 1bid, 
ruſſata bad. 
yeuetd 1bid. 


Vid Company of Charioteers. 
Fari tria verba 


90 
Faſces 106 
Faſcie , 320 
Faſcis 210 
Favete linguls 34 
FAUSTULYU. 2,3 


Feaſts in Honour of the Dead 


362 

Frebruaca 65 
Fecialgs 76, 223 
Femoralia 329 
Feralia 93 
Ferentarii I99 
Ferie conceptive 99 
imperative ibid. 

— — ſtatiue -. 
Feſcennine Verſes 234, 232 
Feitivals in the Roman Kalen- 
dar 9 3, CFC. 
Filius familie 167 
Flamen Diza':s +3 
— MmArtals ibid. 

> ap__ qai rinalls ibid. 
Flaminicg ibid. 


Flamma, or Flammeum (the 
Flamens Cap) 72 


Flawmeum ( the Brides Veil) 


; 330 
Flor al;4 95 
Feder at « civitates 234 


Follic (a ſorc of Ball) 244 
Torfex {a way of drawing up 
a Army, 205 
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Form of Abſolution 
of Ampliation 


149 


——— of Ccndemnation 545d. 


Fortunate N.zmes 134 
Forums 43, Or. 
Forum Auguſt; 49 
Forum Boariung 50 
Fora civilia 49 
Forum cuvedinarinns 50 
Forum Holitoriam 151d. 
Forum Tulium 

Forum Latiun Med 
Forum Neruz ibid. 
Forum Palladium 50 
Farum Piftorium 50 
Forum Rymanum 49 
Forum Suarium 50 
Forum Trajani £0 
Forum tranſitorium 49 
Fora Venalia ivd, 
Fiſſa 282 
Fratres Arvales 66 


Feeedom by Manumiſſion 100 
Freegom by [ eltament. 61d, 
Fraontis inal(tia h 
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Frumentum eſt 11241 78 245 
——- decumanum ibid. 
— ——emplunm 11d. 
—— honorarium ibid. 
pn inperatum ibid, 
Funditcres 199 
Funer+ 344 
Funerals 335 
Funczal Ceremonies before the 
Bunab- - ©- 341, Ct. 
-—in the A& of Burying 
344, Fe. 


——afcer the Burial 361, &c, 


Funcra acerba 


ny 
Funera larvata = 
Frnxs indictivan 337 
A— ! [C1918 ind. 
FAC 15213 $3 4 
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Tn ORIG TE of plebeium 338 tors after giving a Blow Y 
nomymnoſa I 279 

Farca ow o ibid Habit of the Romans 307 
219 HANNIBAL 11,12 

Harangues of the Generals 219 

Ss. I Herpm 252 


Glabss (way of drawing up an 


Army). 206 ] 
Ghwerize vid. Liarins. 
1ORDIAN 23 TJeniculun 33 
Gown usd to wrap dead Bo- Jan imms . 42 
dies in 342 —— Meding tbid; 
vid. Toga, m——_— wid. 
GRATIAN _ 27  Dathlt St 
Gregerias Style 88 ces 32 
G, or 245. Tentaculun -66 
Iznobiles 27 
H. Ig nominia 144 
Ilizet 260 


Haber, or hoc habit (a form x 


Harsſpices 69, 70, 71 

GALB A t9 Haſta pura 220 

| Galea 197, 201 Haſte | 177 
1 Galericalums 322 Ha ati 1y9 
| GALERICYS Emper ) 25 HELIOG ABALUS 23 
Galerus 322 Heptaclinon 368 
; Gall (Prielts of Cybele) s I Hepteres 24} 
bf GALEI . NUS ©*23 © Herewlts his Chapel near the 
$ GALLU 23 Amphitheaters and Circo's 
| Games 243, OF. 282 
Gates of Rome 37 Hexaclinon © 363 

Gaw!s ſack Rome 8 Hexeres 24} 

General 196 Hippagines 24} 

Cenſeric King of the andals 26 HIRTIVS 16 
Gladiators : 271 Hiſtriones 288, 296 
Gladiatores catervaris 275 Hoc ave 84 
——fi/cales ibid, Honorary Tombs 360 

ee SHEN ALAN ibid, HONORIUVS 2 

 — Mr ibid. Heplomachi 277 
poſtulats ibid. Hi/ti.1 84 
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Uhricam ((ubdued 17 TJuramentMam Calum 137 
_—_— : 8 FUSTINLIAN 145 
Immunes 234 
Imperator vid. General. K- 
Imperatoris Contubernales 2) 1 | 
In critcem _ | pi Kalends 97 
19 IARFCOr umm Yerifario Sl LY fn 2 
Infra aliquem cubare J7 nts ver _- 
Infrla 85 Net TE SocpAxTER ct 2h 
lagenmi 909 Kithng of the dead Body 339 
Interce//i0 104, 116 Knights F 98 
Interrex 120 Knights eſtate ibid. 
FOVIAN 26 Kenmid\es 3ly 
'pfile 75 
irrogatio 141 L 
Titha rs 
Tudex Qſtionts 133 LABERIUS the Mimick 286 
iudgments 134, &Cc. Lacerna 318 
Tuaices ſelctt; 139 Lacernata amica 311, 312 
Tadicia centumviralia 119 Laciniam trahere 308 
Tudicium calaumnico 137, 141 Lana 219 
Tndicium fal(s bid. | aniftze 273 
Tudicinm prevaricatim's 1426 TITUS L ARGIUS 
Sub 1401m mittere 232 FL AV US the hrit .Dj- 
TUGURTHA 13 Rator 107 
Tuzurthine War ibid. L ATINES 7 
TULIAN 26 EL MTIANGY 2 
Tull an Account oN Latio ſententix I 49 
Tapiter Feretrius 225 L ATIU M - 
Jure Vocal x (Centuries and Latrones 249 
Tribes) 132 Latrancali 248 
Tus civile 149 Laadatio (2 Cuſtom at Try- 
Tas civitatis 126 as) 140 
Tus dicere and judicare (the dif- I, 4VI NI A TY 
ference between them) 112 LAYINIUM 1bid. 
Tus honorarium i149 LAURENT]IA ibid. 
Tas imaginis 99 LAURENTUM ibid. 
Tas Papirianum 145 Law, VIA, Lex. 
Tus trium liberorum 181 Laws 148, &c. 
In jus reum wocare 136 ——=—de aduiteria & pudici- 
In jus vocatins art eat aut ſatiſ= tia 17 
det ibid. Cc —— Agrarts 


INDER. 


INDEX. 


— Agrarian 163 
—de ambits 173 


—of che aſſemblies and Meet- 
ings 


I 54 

—of Citizens 152 
— of Conſtitutions Laws and 
Priviledges 160 
—of Corn - \ 164 
—of Crimes r73, &c. 
— of expences' 166 
—Falfs 175 
—of Judges x71 
—of Judgements 173 
—of Magiſtrates 157 
—de majeſt ate 174 
—oft Martial Afﬀairs 168 
—Miſcellaneous 180 
—— of Money, Uſury,C#c. 170 
—de parricidis 175 


— de peennits repetundis 174 
——of Provin:es and their Go- 


vernours 161 
——= of Religion 150, &c. 
—— — Of the Senate 156 
— —Inter Siearios 175 
—— de tnmels 169 
mom=dewi 176 
——of Wills, Heirs and Le- 
Sacies 170 
Leagues (how made) 230 


Lett tricli nloram, Or Iriclini- 


ares 36$ 
Letticx or Leit: (Funeral Beds) 
342 
Legari 127 196 
Legats Con[ulares ibid. 
Lepats pretoris ib1d. 
Legatio libera | I57 
Leger (how they differ*d from 
Pleviſcits) 134 
Le210NsS Ig1 
Leſs 


| 347 
L2cvicot the Confederates 188 


Levie of the Foot 123 
Levie of the Horſe 135 
Lex Acilia 178 
Acilia Calpurnia 177 
—Ali4 154 
nn mia 167 
Ampia Labiena 161 

— —_—— 167 
onnndemmc_ FAROE 191, 1595 
I72, 174+ 

——— Appulcia 174 
w: Atta 151 
——— — Atilia 169 
—— Attinia 159 
— Aufidia 177 
——Axwrelia 159, 172 
— Cali 158 179 
Cecilia Diaia 160 


—— Cecilia de jrre Italic & 
tributis rollendis 


130 

——Cetla I55 
-— Calpurnia 178 

—— Campana IG1 

—---Cafſis 155, 156, 163 
—— Cincia = 7? 


—Claudia 155, 156,17 1, 182 
—Clodia 151, 158 162, 163 
165, 176, 188. 

— Corneiiat50., 151.154. 1576 
15$, 159. 161. 164. 167. 


174 175. 179: 
—— — (71A I55$ 
—Dtiaia 166 
—— Domitia i151 
— Fabia 177 
Fama 162 
mn Flaminia 164 
—— Flavia 162 
—— Faria 170 * 
——Fyfis 154 


—— Gabima 155, 156. 168; 
171. 174- 
, Gel. 
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INDEX. 


þ 154 
— Gennie I57, 158 
— HIerGnice 166 
——Hirtiz 158 


—Hy re; 160 
I 1 ! 53. 162. 165. 167. 

7 2, 174- 175+ 178. £79. 
_ alia de cvirate 


IS3 

= Talia © - maritandis ording 
_ "ob 130 

"— —— apra 177 
- Trent 4 153, 179 
HED rar Licinia 160 
—-— Tune SArr ata 159 
— 0 et:ria 169 
—- Lictnia ISTH, 152. 
163. 166 

m—_— "a eA:bntia 160 
— /,::iz Mia 153 
—— --::7,:4 is fadalitits 177 
—y. I'7I 
——7 ade {ociis IS3 
——- A amillia 165 
—.. fork 155. 26g 
——  Alaitlia 151 
—— AAarcia I55 
— Maria T55 
— Aft Portia x68 
———- Marita 150 
—-— /Memmsa 175 
—- Aduner ati s wid. 
—— Oguinia CES 
DS” 5 I67 
—= be 
— Papia ISI 153 
—— Þ apia Popes nos 
— —Þ apiria 150, 155 
— ——_— 172, 176 
——Pompeia 159. 172, 173: 
176, 178. 

—_—Porcia 252 
— Pwpia 157 
— Remmis I73 


—— Roſcca I;2 
—Sacrata militaris 258 
——dcatma or Scantinia 175 
——Senprovid 157. 155. 156. 

158. 161, 164. 165, 168: 
I70. 171, 1725 


—— 156 
— — Ser Vilid 153, 1 64. 
171, 175 178 
dextia Licinia 150. 158 
Silvani & _— I53 
—Sulpitia 154,15 ©. 
—sSs [pitia Srngronis | 150 
149 
Terentia Caſſia 16s 
—_—z wie I6 4s 
—T tia 159, 163, 
— Tyebonia 163 
Tullia I57, 177 
-.-.-de Vacatione 151 
— Valeria 152.159.1700 
Valeria Horatia 148 
—- Varia I53, 174 
——-Vatinia 162 
V:iltia annalis 157 
——I oconia 179 
LIARIUSorG LIYCE- 
RIUS 28 
Libaming prime 85 
Libatio ibid; 
L:bella 275 
Libelis (Bills for a Sword- 
Play) 275 
Liber, cenſw, 8c. 100 
Liberts 99 
Libertin wid, 
LIBITINA 341 
Libitinarii ibid. 
Libra 375 
Libri elephantin: 41 
Liburnice 244 
LICINITUS 25 
Liftores 123 
Litews 


CCc2 


INDEX. 


Litem intenaere 236 LUP LH 2 
Litere laureate 223 Lugercalia 64, 65 
Litus 202 Loperct 64 


Litzns 68 208 Luperct Fabiani | 
LIFJIUS AND RONICUS Lmype'c: Quinitiliani 65 
284 Luſtrum 113 
Lorica 202 Lyſtrum condere ibid. 
Luci 43 Lying on Couches at the Ta- 
EUVCIUS ANTONINUS (Ye 359, Cc. 
22 
LUCRETIA 5 M. 
Luttus annuns 263 | 
LUCULLUS 13 
Lutti AEFiaci 204 Magiſter equitum. 110, 120 
Apollinares 298 Magiſtrates 105 
—— Auguſtales 309 « when admitted 127 
—Capitolini 299 ——= When defign'd bid, 
——Cereales 297. ibid. Mag ſtr stus curules 105 
n—_ cc 253, &c. Magiſtratus extraordinarii ibid. 
——— Compialiti 300 ——majores ibid. 
—= Conjuales 299 ——minores 1bid, 
— =Decennales 305 ——mixti | 1bid. 
—-- Florales _— ordinaris - ibid. 
— Fanebres _. 7" Patricii ibid. 
" Favenales Wes Pe ect _ ibid, 
" Magni 303 rminciales 1hid, 
__— Martiales 298 Urban ibid, 
Megalcnſes © 297 MAGNENTIOS 26 
nn Natalitis ibid. Manaatores 144 
nn Palatin 300 V anlat 1108 135 
— — Pow ificales 271 Mampnlu 207 
—— Quinquennales 304 HANLIUOS 8, 10 
- — Ro;241t 299 Mappa 258 
——Sacerdotales 271 MARC ANTONT 16,17 
= — eculares 309, &c. M 4 RCU Sg ANTO N L- 
—— Scenic 283 274, &c, NU $ 22 
——— Triumphales 205 ARIUOS I3 
——Viftorie 304 Varriages 327, &c. 
———Potioi Marriage by V/e 329 


O & , 
Ludi: and Hiſtriones Xt Bo Proper time for Marriage 328 
: ner al 346 Ma- 
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Pp CE =_ 
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Alatronaliz 93 
Ma Xi: (Ships of War) 244 
MAXENTIUOS 25 
MAX MAI AN. 1b1d, 
MAXIMIN 23 
MAYXIMINIAN 2s 


MAXI MUS 28 
Magzaleſia 297 


C. MELISSUS - 279 
Alerciding:,or Hercidon;ns $7 
Alerenda 366 


Mz car ,OJp9%! 316 
Meſonotamia (made aProvince) 

21 
feta in the Circo 45 
AActallict 147 
AMliarium anreum 55 
Milites ſubit ari: 158 
MMimnus 285 


Miſſas ( the Matches in the 

Races) 257 
Aiſſus ararins 28 5 
AMAITHRIDATES Rig 


of Pontas 13 
Mitra J22 
Mittere judices in conſilium 

149 
Ala $5 
Aboreres 244 
Ot the Money 373, &c- 
Mons Aventinus 32 
—— Auguſtus 3 
COTIT 4+ aalus or Caballmus 

ibid, 
——Czlins ibid. 
——Capitolinus 30 
——Eſquilizus, exquilinus, Or 

excubinns 32 
—— Afarcius 32 
—-Pabatinus 30 


——Qzerculanus, or querce- 
tulanns 31 


INDEX. 


—- - Reyonigs 32 
— Saturn 39 
— T :rpeins Z0 
—— V aticanus J3 
—  immais 32 
/Aontorins 33 
Abrs (Capital Puniſhment ) 
; 145 
Mortuaria gloſſaria 339 
Mourning 363 
Mourning Habit 351 
Municipia 233 
Munnus proumnciare,or proponere 
278 

Aauſculnys 2 : 83 
Mulick of the Army 202 
MUTIUS 6, 7 
Myrmillones 276 

N 

Nena 347 
Of the Names 371 
Natalis urbis 93,94 
Naval Afﬀairs of the Romans 
240, &C. 
Naves apert a 244 
—— Conſtrate ibid. 
longe 243 
— nerarie ibid, 
—— roſtr at 244 
tefte ibid. 

— - trrite ibid. 
Navs of a Temple +1 


Naumachie (the Place) 46 
Nasmachid(the Sport )263,C6. 


NEPOS 28 
NERO 18 
Nerua 21 
Nerva's Arch 50 

Ne- 


INDEX 


PNobiles 99 
Noamen 5 7 } 
Nominis delatin 139 
None Capretiz« 95 
Nones 92 
Notarins ; 120 
Novennalia 361 
Novi 99 
Nowiſſima verba 360 
Novus homo 97 
Nucibus relift is 231 
NOM A 4 
NUMERIAN 25 
NUMITOR 2,3 
Num HS 3 7 5 
Nundin= $9 
Nuts ſtrew & at Murr age- 

Feaſts 331 
Oath of che Soldiers 133 
Obols 75 
Ocrez 202 
OCT AVIUS or AUG US- 

y 7 -Þ. 16, 17 
Octeres 243 
Oacum 45 
ODOACER 27, 22 


Officers in the Army 19 3, Ee, 
'Oauxic 


2.4? 
Omne tulit $4 133 
OPILIUS MACRINUS 

23 
'Og\iraywy; 243 
'O=\ouxxo: 277 
Go 98 
torts 154 
Orcheſtra 44 
cnn 190 
Ordines Primi 133 

" ORESTES 2 


ORMISDAS 59 
Ornari apparitoribus Seribis,&c. 

122 
Ornr; tro incl I2$ 
O// f COT14777 359 


Oiiis the Port) 240 


OSTORIUS SCAPULA 


18 

4 4 HO 13 
Qvarion 222 

Oils (28 

| 

Pat! +; I 36 

EF; ame \alort of Bail} 252 
Palantes Zo 

I 4(aria 215 

Pa'atiun 39 
PALES G4 
Pal:la ys 

Pali: 320 
P: Ul. 14th '"” 77 

Palate ( Plays, S) 288 

Pall: at rec 310 
Pa! vr 4 24 
F 7 1 619—==canhenny 107, 313 

EP als Capret 95 

Pamnnici terrores 209 

Paxnnonia (ſubdued) I7 

FANSA 16 
P anthcon 39 
Pantomimi 286 
P APIRIUVS CUES 
Paragaude 316 
Par «mp ar 252 
Paria componere 279 
Parma | 197 
Parricidium 94 
Pater patratns 


Pati- 


= 
| ——O— 


INDEX 


Patibulum 146 
Purres conſcripts 102 
Patricians 97 
Patrons 97,135 
Pay of the Soldiers 217 
Pettor ale 202 
Pecunia J75 
Pecunia extraordinaria 234 
Pecunia ordinaria ibid. 
PEDIUS 16 
n tyT&xKOGEO- 2.44 
Pentathlum | 254 
TlevTexaid\ckn ns 243 
Peyrugnx ibid, 
Pexula 313, 318 
Percaſſio ſecurt 145 
Pe@ ; U0 DU 328 
Peroxes 324 
PERSEUS 12, 218,220 
Perſona 290 
PERTINAX 22 
. Peſcia 285 
Petaſus 322 
Petere 279 
Phalerz 221 


PHILIP (Emper.) 23 
PHILIP of Macedon 12 
Phlippi (the Battel there) 1 
$06 Urc0t 243 
Phrygiaxs ( Priefts of Cybete) 

1 


Pitts 22 
Pla trigonalis 252 
Pile (the ſeveral forts) ibid. 
P1lak ; 135 
Pileo donari 100 
Pilens 221 
Pilexs { the Reward of Gladi- 

afors) 281 
Plum 200 
Pinarii 65, 66 
Pinner api 277 
PISO 19 


Pitch'd Shirts 4 
Place(which reckon d them 
Honourable at the Table) 


369 
Places for burning and bury- 


ing the Dead 353 
Plampedes 285, 276 
Plebeian 97 
Plebiſcita I 34, 145 
Platet 239 
Pollicem premere 280 
Pollicem wertere ibid. 
Pollinttores 341 
Pomerium 29, 3® 
Pomurinm proferre 39 
Powpa Circenſis 297 
POMPEY 13, 14,15 
De ponte dejics 132 
Pontes ibid. 
Pontifices 71, 72 
Pontifices majores 71 
Pontifices migores 14d. 
Pontifex maximns 72 
Pontificam cane 75 
PONTIUS PIL ATE 

128 
Hope 86 
Poplifuginm 95 
Populares 98 
Popalaria 


PORSENNA 65 
Porta Capena, or Appia 38 


-——- Carmental:. 


—— Flaminia FE 
—— Flamentana ibid. 
—— INevia bid: 
—— Sallana | 3 3 
—— Triuwphalic ibid. 
Portico's 58 
Portitores 189 
_ ibid. 
GYI0T IHR 2 
Peſca 2 + 


poſtulatio attionis 136 
Poſtiti: 65, 66 
Prering! 309 
Precipitatio de robore 145 
Precones I23 
Prefetture 233 
Prefettus als 195 
Prefeftus erarii 121 
Prefettus claſſic. 245 
Prefett us frumentsi I21 
prefettns legionis 193 
prefettus Fritorio 120, 129 
Prafettus vigilum 11d, 
Prafettus urbis 11d. 
Prafice 246 
Pralufo 279 
Prano0men 371 
pratexta, vide Toga 
Pratextate (?lays) 288 
prator peregrinns 111 
prator wrbanus 11d, 
Pratoris 194, 189 
Tratorinm 211 
pretors IT1,@c; 
pretors of the Provinces 127 
prandium 366 
Prerogative-Century 132 
prerogative-Trive ibid. 
Prieſts 64,8. 
primopilarixs 194 
Primopilus 193 
Princeps juvenrntis 260 
princeps ſenatus I01 
Principali: conſtitaio 149 
Principes 190 
Principes Centuriounm 193 
principes or dinum ibid, 
» Proncepia 2172. 
S 24 
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« 


INDEX. 


Procas 2 
Proconſuls 124, &c. 
Procar atores 135 
Procuratores Ceſaris 128 


Projettio in profluentem 145 
prolitaris I31 
propretors I2 

Proquzſtors ibid. 
Proſcenium 43 
Proſcripti 144 
rroſcriptio 1b1d, 


protaſis (of the Drama) 287 


Provinces 234 
Provinces (Conſular) I27 
— —-(Pretorian) ibid 
provincial Magittrates 24 
PYrovocatrores 277 


Fablius the Mimick 286, 287 


PUBLIVS SCAPIO 

Il'2 
Pullarius 68 
Pullata turba 3T3 
Tullatorum cirtu'ns 11d. 
Pulyvinaria 34 
Putvint 369 
Puniſhments 143, &c. 
Puniſhments of the Soldiers 

2I 

PUPIENUS - 
purpura Vegalenſis 297 
puteal Libongs 51 
Puteal Scribonium ibid. 


Paticulz, Or Puticuli 


355 

Fra 356 
. Pyrrhica, or Salatatio Pyrrhica 
264 

PYRRHUS | 9 


Q. 


— 


INDE X. 


Q. 


Dradrans 373 
Ruaarige - 257 
<Vuadrigatus 374 
Ruadrirems 2 3 
<Pratrorviriviarum curan 
rum I22 
«Queftores 112 
Quaſttores parricidii velrerum . 
Cupitalinum 122, 138 
Dueſtiones 109 
Ruaſtor palatii t15 
Beaftor principts ibid. 
<Braftores peregrin I14 
Daef Urbani ibid. 
waſtoris 194 
<Puxſtorium 211 
Quzſtors 114 
Quzſtors of Princes 27 
125 
Brinarins (Coin) 374 
Lucins QUINCTIUS 7 
RuInchnx 20} 


RQuindecemviri (Keepers of 
the Sibylline Oracles) 79 
i PquAITHKS, Or quinquarria 


94 
Rrinqueremts 243 
Bringuertium 254 
Quintana 205 
RUINCTILIOS 24 
RuIris (gen) 329 


R. | 
Radincs | 253 
Recuperatores 135 
Referre ad [enatum 103 
Regions of the City 34 
R - GULUS 16 
Relegatio I 

K E MUS bogs 
Renunciari conſul, &c: I34 
Repetere 279 
Repotia 32 
Repudinm ibid. 
Repuaium mittere 333 
Retiariuns 275 
Review of the Cavalry 179 
189 
Rem 135 
Rex ſacrorum, or ſacrificalgs 
7 
RHEA STLVIA - - 
Rings (raken off from Perlons 
jult expir d) 340 
Robigalia | 95 
Robigo, or Robigns ibid. 
Robur - _—_ 
Rog atio 130, + 
Rogas 
Romani & Cives Romans, - 
difference between them 233 
Rome built 3 
——Sack'd by the Gauls - 
——-ſack'd by Genſeric 
——taken by Oaoacer V1. 


——-the circuit of it in the 
of Valerian. 


number of A—_ 


ROMULUS 2,34 
Ror aris 199 
RO SCIU S the Player 296 
Rudiarii 281 
Raass (the reward of Gladia- 
tors) 281 
Ce S. 


Ls 
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INDEX. 


S, 

Sabines 7 
Sacellum 38 
Sacramenta (put for milites or 
militia) 183 
Sacrihces 84 
Sacroſantti (the Fribunes ſo 
 callfd) x16 
Secnlym 360 
Sagittarii 197 
Sarum 319 
_ _ F 74 
Sahlii Collim, or Agonenſes 75 
Salis Palatini hy 161d. 
Saliſabſwulxs 75 
Salnſt's Garden 32 
Salutatio imperatoris 223 
Salutatores 106 
Samnite Gladiators 277 
Sandatilones 349 
Sardinia ({ubdu'd) 10 
Sarmatians 21 
Satire 283, &c. 
Satzre hiſtoriz ibid. 
per Saturam ſententias _ [= 
rere ibid. 
Saturanalia 96 
Sarurniane Verſes 284 
Veena ,_ 43 
-SCIPIO 11, 15 
Seorpio 240 
SCOTS 2 
- Scrube 123 
- Beriptura 234 
- SCuts: 200 
$#:t4 imbricata, ibid, 
Seuta prata 1bid- 


$8 # I ife 1 36 


-? 


Seftatoret 106 
Securs 10, 
Secutor 2 
Sejuges 27 
Sembella 375 
Semiſſis 374, ibid, 
Semuncia ibid, 
Senaculum 43 
The Senate Ion, &c. 
Senatorian Age 99 
Senators g8, Oc. 
Senator's Eſtate Ion 


Senator's Sons {their Liberty 
of coming into the Houſe) 


10 
Senatores pedaris idict 
Senaty eucere, I13 
Senatas inditFus 102 
Senatns legitimus 11d. 
Sexatus anthoritas 104 


Senatus conſultum , 107 
Senatius Conſulta tacita 1bid. 
Senio(a throw on the 145 

Dice) 


.250 

Septa or Owilia 132 

Septempuges 257 

Serra (way of drawing up an 

Army) 206 
Servitus I 


45 
SERVIUS TULLIUVUS4 


Seſtertium 375.376 
Way of counting by Selterces 
ibid. 

Seſtertins 375 
SEVERUS 22, 245,28 
SEVERIAN 28 
Sextans 373 
Shoes 321, CC. 
Shows of Wild Beatts 266 
SIBTLS 80 
SICAMBRI © I7 
C.S1 C- 


— — 


em 


Ma 


INDEX 


C.SICCIUS 
DENTATUVS 223 
Sicily ({ubdu'd) 10 
Signs of Grief at Funerals 
We 350 
Sticernia 362 
S1mus of the Gown 308 
S1ticines 346 
SOCCHS 289,290 
Sorts 154 
Soaales Titis 77, &c. 
Sodalitia : 7 7 
Solex 325 
Solee pull'd off - fs 
361 
Sortitio jadicum I 35 
Spaniſh Swords 194 
Spolia opima 228 
S#019\o@0g94 75 
Sportnla 376 
Sport uns ibid. 
Stadia 46 
Stationes 213 
Status of a Play 287 
Stibadiam 368 
Stipenaia 234 
Stola 3220 
Stragula 368 
Stragulatis 145 
Eregxtwriig 24.3 
Swubſuls 75 
FHCCenturiones 194 
ades 212 
$SVEVLI 17 
runderium 336 


ELF ICIVS. 83 


Suovetarrilia 113 
Srpplicatio 222 


STELLA | 13 


p x 


Tabella wetiva 246, _ 
Tabelle 


Tabernarie (a ſort of Plays) 


+ 288 
Tablet mark 'd with A. 1 29 

I'3 
Tablet mark*d with C. 136 


Tablet mark*d with NL. #4, 
Tablet mark*d with UR. 129 
T AC1TUS(Emper.) - 


Talent J 376 

Tal 250 
Talio 143 
Tarentine War 8 


TARQUINIUS have” 
CUS 
TARQUIN the Picud 


Fi” 
Titus Fg 3qI 
lum 38 
T Terple of Janus 41 
Temple of Saturn ibid. 
Terencius | 374 
TETxegxr pet 244. 
Tefer A 210, 2I3 
Teſſere, & teſſerarim luds 
250 
Teſſerarius 213 
Teſinas 238 
Te Hens 243 
_ : ; J | 
Thataſſius h 
Te 43z &Fo 
Theatre of Sc4aurs 44 
Theatre of Pompey + ibid. 
THEODORIC the _— 
2 
Thenſ# 


Cc 3 


y 
YL, 


INDEX. 


Thenſz 297 
THEODOSIUS 27 


Thracian Gladiators 277 
Tigra 323 
TIABEZINS I7 
Tivie 293, &Cc. 
Dextre 294 
—— impares ibid 
—— Lyaie ibid. 
— pares ibid. 
—— Phrygie ibid, 
—— farrane ibid. 
— — ſmiſtre ibid. 
Tibialia 320 
FIGRANES 13,14 
Tirones 209 
T IT UVsS(Emper.) 20 
Toge 307, &c. 
—— a{ba ibid. 
—— candida ibid. 
—— (berg 312 
——__— 108 313 
—— pitta 108. $13 
___ Pratexta 310 
mo pla 312 
—— puera 312 
— purpurea I 
—Rrlide : I - 
——virilts 311 
Togate (\{ort of Plays) 288 
Togatus (oppos'd toPalliarns) 
10 
Toralia 268 
Torniamenta 264 
Torques 221 
Tre 31 
Trabea of the barons : 19 
Trabents« 'ſort of Plays.) 8 
4 287, &c. 
7 = or Tar | w 
Yr s Fl $3 
Tr anſatii0 136 


Texto'roO. 244 
Triaru 190 
Tribu movere I13 
Tribes of the City 34, | 133 
T+ ihunal 05 


Tribunes (Junior) 183, ws 
Tribunes (Senior) ibid. 


+ Tribunes of the People 115 


Tribunes of the Soldiers 183 


188 
Tribunt anguſticlavis 195 
comitiati ibid. 
w—n—_— CY Aris 218 
laticlavi 195 
militum conſular po- 
. teſtate ho 
——  rufuli 
Tribunus, (or Prafettas) _ 
Yum 120 
Tribunitia oteſtate aonatit 16 
Tribus _ 133 
urbane ibid. 
Tributa 235 
Triclinsuns 367 
Triens 373 
Trierarchus 245 
Tecwc 243 
Tripuginm 68 
—— ſoll:fl imum ibid. 
—— ſontvium ibid, 
Triremss 243 
Triumph 222, &c. 
Triumvirs A. A. A. F.F. 
119 
— capitis I21 
—— Afonetales 122 
—=2 = qa | ibid. 
FIMMCES 
Treks 3 - 
T R 0 7 4A, or Ludus Troje 
260, &C-+ 


Tro- 


y_ 


—. 


——. ._._ www. 


INDEX 


Trophies 55 
T #ba 208 
Tubicines =_ 
T ullianum 
TULLUS HOSTILL 
VS 4 
Txmnl; inanes, or honorarit 
40 
Twenica 314, &Cc-. 
— anguſt iclavia 316 
laticlavia 1bid. 
—— palmata 315 
—— retta 30 
Twnice talares 315 
Tarme 192 
Torres mobiles 2 38 


Twrru(way of drawing up 


an Army) 206 
Txtulus 322 
Vadari reum 
VALENTINIAN = 

firlt 26 
—— the ſecond 2 ] 
—- the third ibt 


VALERIAN 32 
VALERIUS POPLE 


COLA 7 
Vallum 212 
Varonian Satire 285 
VATIC ANUS or } A- 
Veltigales 234 
VEI!I 7,8 
Velites 190 
Venatio direptionss 267 


Vent ilatio 279 
Bens (throw on the Dice)259 
Verbera [ 143 
2 Perſura 167 
Vertere arma 279 
VESPASIAN \18, 20 
Veſpiliones jt. 345 
Veſtal TR. 7,78 
V-:jtis come or £@natoria 


369 


orenſss. 30 
FEPURIOS MAMYL 
IUS 27 
+ EX1 la a2 i. 
exillaris I 189 
Via Appia "* 
Viator 116 
Viatores I 20 
Viceſimatio 213 
ittioa 34 
Vifttimarii 86 
Viftoriatins 373 
Vi gilie 212 
Vi IntbUIY Ati 122 
Vil:s arca 342 
Villa publica 47 
Vincala 143 
Vinditta 100 
Vines 238 
VIRGINIA 110 
Viſceratio 362 
ITELLIVS 1g, 20 
Vitis I94 
Vitew poſcere ibid, 
_ - I _» 
Uiko of the chield * _ 
of the Gown 308 
Uncia 374 


Valſcte 


INDEX 


Vale 1 XERXES 
Urbi nat Mis 95 Hfti 
Uſrua / 356 

| y. 

BY 4 
Of the Roman Year 
War declar'd,) 223 
Watch-Word © 213 
Ways 58 = 
X- ZENOBIA 


YANTIPPUS 


MVSEVM 
BRITAN 
NICVM 


23 
47 
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ERRAT A. 


IN the Eſſays, Pag. 2 1. 32. f. thoſe Parts r. that Country, p.8, 1% f, 

ſhown tr. ſhone, P« 20. 1. ult, f. Thirteenth r. thirteen, © 

Pag. 2+ f. Ribanus r. Albanus, p. 15. f, indu'dr. inclined, P» 16. f, pers 
ferrdr. preferr'd, P-21. f. Verthe r. Virtue, p. 25. f. thisr., bis, ibid. £..and 
r. that,p.31.poſt zt pone comma 1.9enut,p. 33% f. Mens r. Mons, ikid./in 
Poets dele 5. 23 5. f. Sonr. Sun, 42. f. prodocet r. perdocet, 48. dele fer, 49. 
f. Ganue r.fRatue,s of. Fabricus r.Fabricius.52.poft Italy pone period-lin. 
frim, 53, f. ourſquare I. ſourſquare, 56. f.bis r, this, 62. f, eEmplior x. 
Amplior, 64. f. were r. was, 65.f. ther r. their, 66. f. petiri r. potirt; 
ibid. f. entrely r. entirely, ibid, f. forruner r. fortune, 67. f. Brds t. Birds, 
ibid. f. /toaks r. Aroaks, 69. f. wher r. whether, 7 1.poſt out add.of,94.in 
Nympth del. r. 76. f. Relgion r. Religion, ibid, after one add who, $43.in 
made del. e. 107. f. Croconſuls r. Proconſuls, ibid. f, Cratorian r. Praeto- 
rian, 130 f.Comita T.Comitia,ibid.f. Machanicks r, Mechanicks, 15 9. after 
Con{ul add A. 1. 13. 177. f. Inercepted r. Interpreted, ibid. f. 4uxiliz r. 
Auxilia, 2.04. f. Arer. e/Ere, f. aad r. and, after fail'd them add three, 
229. at the end of the Engliſh Verſes, put Mr. Dryden, 256. f. to r:t00, 
ibid, f. Cricenfan r. Circenſuan, 302. f, thesr r. their, 271. in Hutbans add 
d. 334.f. ſghal r. ſignal, 339. f. ſalemr. ſaitem, 343. f. wartcd r. waited, 
345. f. bin! r. hint, ibid, f, rar. erat, 348.f. wit r. rlit, 255. £. quan- 
ms r. quantos, 360. pol8 Fafpineſs, pone period; 361, f. dace r. dave, 373: 
L 25.f. fire r.F7v*. 


As far as pag. 174, by a general miſtake, the Letter in the Text 
direQing t2 the Citation under the page, 1s ſet after the ſentence 
to which it belongs, whercas it ought to have been plac'd before it. 
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Some Books lately Printed for Timothy Child, at 
the White Hart in St. Pauls-Church-Tard. 


A Rebavlorte Grace : Or, the Antiquities of Greece. Volume I. 

Containing the Civil Government of Athens, and the Religion 

of Greece, by 5 hn Porter, M. A. and Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxon. 

Archaologiz Graca : Or, the Antiquities of Greece. Volume. H, 

Containing the Military Aﬀairsof the Grecians, and their Miſcel- 

lJany, Cuſtoms, by Fobn Pcrter, both Volumes illuſtrated with Seulp- 
tn-es. Odauo. 

Ovidij Metamorghofeon Libr. XVI. 'Interpretatione & notis Vl. 
luſtravir, Daniel 'Crifpinus, ad Uſum Delphini, Recenfuit Jo. 
Friend, Adis Chr. Oxon, E. Theatro. Ofavo. ; | 

C. Salluſtii Criſpi quz Extant. diligenter recenfuit 8 noftulasad- 
didit, Daniel Criſpinus, in Uſum De1phina. Offary. pH 


' Eutropii Hiftoriz Romanz Breviarium, notis & emendationibas, 
Ilyftravit, Anna Tanaquilli Fabri Filia, in Uſum Delphini. 0#2ve. 


Titi Lucretii Caride Rerum Natura Libri, quibus Interpretatio- 


nem & notas addidit Thom. Creech, Oxon. Oftayo. | 

Joan. Clerici Ars Critica, in qua,ad Studia Linguarum Latinz, 
Grzcz & Hebraicz Via Munitur ; Veterumq; Emendandorum & 
— Scriptorum a Genuinis Dignoſcendorum ratio traditur, 

40, 

Inſcriptionum Antiquarum Sylloge, a Guil. Fleetwood, in uſum 
Juventutis Rerum Antiquarum Studioſ#. 

_ Muſarum Anglicanarum Analefa, five Poemata, quzdam melio- 
ris notz ſeu ha&enus inedita, (eu ſparfim Edita, Vol, I. Oxon, 6 
Theatro, 

Iidem Volumen Secundurn, Oxmm. 1699. 
Terence's Comedies made Enzliſh, with * his Life, and ſome Re- 

marks at the End by ſeveral hands. , 
 Duttor Hifloricus, Or a ſhort Syſtem of Univerſal Hiftory, and an 

Introdu&ion to the ftudy of that Science ; Containing a Com- 

pendious Hiftory of the moft conſiderable TranfaCions *in the 


World, from the Creation to the Birth of our Saviour, Oc. 


Ofavo. 165%: 

A. New Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, from the time ofour Saviour to 
the Year 1500, Containing an Abridgment of the Writing3 of the 
Primitive Fathers and other Ecclefiaftical Writers, and an Impar- 
tial Relation of all Afﬀairs traaſatted in the Church ; Written in 
French, by L. E. Du Pin, and Engliſhed with Additions. Folio, 
13 Tomes, uſually bound in five Volumes. 
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Books ſold by Robert Knaplock, at the 
Angel and Crown tn St. Pauls-Church- 
Yard. 


AR- Bp. Tillorſons Works. 
*** Mr. Tyrref's Hiſtory of England. 
Drydens Virgil. 

Sir Roger Lefirange's Tully. 
— Seneca, 
Puffendorfs Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe. - 
Mr. Hole's Letters concerning the Gif: and Forms of Prayer. 
—— The myftery of Fanaticiſm. 
The Government of a Wife. 4 
The Life of Lews the Great. — 
Mr. De ls $ ac's New Diſcoveries in North America. 
Lallow's Memoirs. 
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